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LIFE  AND  WOEKS 


OF 


ROBERT    BURNS. 


EDINBURGH. 
November  1786— February  1788. 

Blrss  was  ready  on  the  day  fixed  upon  to  set  out  for  Edinburgli 

— a   iouniev  of  about    sixty  miles.      Dr   CiUTie  states  that   lie 

travelled  on  foot ;  but  it  appears  from  a  note  of  correction  wliich 

had  been  sent  by  Gilbert  Bums  to  the  biographer,'  but  never 

made    use  of.  that  the  poet  was  in    reality  carried  by  a  pony 

which  he  liad  borrowed  from  a  friend,     l^iis  statement  comports 

w^ith  an  anecdote  respecting  the  poet's  journey  which  has  been 

given  to  the  world  by  Mr  Archibald  Prentice,  lately  editor  of  the 

Manchester  Times.     It  appears  that,  through  an  Ayrshire  friend, 

George  Reid  of  Barciuharry,  Bums  had  been  made  acquainted 

with  Mr  Prentice's  father,  the    farmer  of   Co^-ington  -  Mains   in 

Lanarkshire — a  zealous  admirer  of  his  poetr}-,  as  is  amply  tes- 

titied  by  his  name  being  set  down  in  the  list  of  subscribers  for  the 

second  edition  for  iu-entii  copies.     According  to  Mr  Prentice  =*  — 

'  It  was  arranged  by  Mr  Reid  that  Bums  should,  on  his  journey 

to    Edinburgh,  make   the   farm-house  at    Covington-Mains   his 

restingplace  on  the  iirst   night.     All  the  farmers  in  the  parish 

had  read  with  delight  the  poet's  then  published  works,  and  wero 

anxious  to  see  him.    They  were  all  asked  to  meet  him  at  a  late 

1  Life  of  Dr  Currie.  by  hU  son,  S  vols. 

2  Letter    of  Mr    I'nnticc    to   Proft-ssor  Wilson,    dated    March    8,    I8H,    and 
publisheU  ia  the  Eiiinbur^h  Inttlligenctr  newspaper. 
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tliuuer,  and  the  signal  of  his  arrival  was  to  be  a  white  sheet 
attached  to  a  pitchfork,  and  put  on  the  top  of  a  corn-stack  in  the 
barn-yard.  The  parish  is  a  beautiful  amphitheatre,  -with  the 
Clyde  -winding  through  it,  with  Wellbrae  Hill  to  the  west,  Tinto^ 
and  the  Cidter  Fells  to  the  south,  and  the  pretty,  green,  conical 
hill,  Quothquan  Law,  to  the  east.  My  father's  stackyard  lying 
in  the  centre,  was  seen  from  every  house  in  the  y^arish.  At  length 
Bums  arrived,  mounted  on  &.]iownie  borrowed  of  Mr  Dalrymple, 
near  Ayr.  Instantly  was  the  white  flag  hoisted,  and  as  instantly 
were  seen  the  formers  issuing  from  their  houses,  and  converging 
to  the  point  of  meeting.  A  glorious  evening,  or  rather  night, 
which  borrowed  somcthmg  from  the  morning,  followed,  and  the 
conversation  of  the  poet  confirmed  and  increased  the  admiration 
created  by  his  wi'itings.  On  the  following  morning  he  breakfasted 
with  &  large  party  at  the  next  farm-house,  tenanted  by  James 
Stodart,  brother  to  the  Stodarts,  the  pianoforte-makers  of  London; 
took  lunch  also  with  a  large  party  at  tlie  Bank,  in  the  parish  of 
Carnwath,  with  John  Stodart,  my  mother's  father,  and  rode  into 
Edinburgh  that  eveumg  on  the  poivnie,  which  he  returned  to  the 
owner  in  a  few  days  afterwards  by  John  Samson,  the  brother  of 
the  immortalised  "  Tam."  JNIr  Samson  took  with  him  a  letter  to 
Mr  Eeid,  in  which  the  poet  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  had 
experienced  in  meeting  his  friends  at  Covington. 

'  My  father,'  adds  Mr  Prentice,  '  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  to 
draw  forth  all  the  higher  powers  of  Burns's  muid.  lie  combined 
physical  and  moral  strength  in  an  extraordmary  degree;  had  a 
great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  ;  had  read  and  thought  much ; 
had  a  high  rehsh  for  manly  poetry ;  much  benevolence ;  much 
indignation  at  oppression,  which  nobody  dared  to  exercise  within 
his  reach ;  and  no  mean  conversational  powers.  Such  was  the 
person  to  appreciate  Burns — ay,  and  to  reverence  the  man  who 
penned  Tlie  Cotter'' s  Saturday  Nirjld ;  and  accordingly,  though 
a  strictly  moral  and  religious  man  himself,  he  always  maintained 
that  the  virtues  of  tlie  poet  gi'eatly  predominated  over  his  faults. 
I  once  heard  hun  exclaim  with  hot  wrath,  when  somebody  was 
quoting  from  an  Ajwlogist!  "  "V^^lat !  do  i/i*??/ apologise  for  Mm! 
One-half  of  his  good,  and  all  his  bad,  divided  amang  a  score  o' 
tiicm,  would  make  them  a'  better  men  !" 

'  When  a  lad  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1809, 1  resided  for  a 
shoi-t  time  in  Ayrshire,  m  the  hospitable  house  of  my  father's 
friend  lleid,  and  surveyed  with  a  strong  interest  such  visitors  as 
had  known  Biu^s.  I  soon  learned  how  to  anticipate  their  repre- 
sentations of  his  character.  The  men  of  strong  minds  and  strong 
feelings  were  mvariable  in  their  expressions  of  admiration ;  but 
the  prosy  consequential   bodies  aJl  disUked   him  as   exceeding 
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dictatorial.  The  men  -whose  religion  was  based  on  intellect  and 
high  moral  sentiment  all  thought  well  of  him ;  bnt  the  mere 
professors,  with  their  "  twa-mile  prayers  and  half-mile  graces," 
denounced  him  as  "  worse  than  an  inlidel."  ' 

Bums  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  November,  a  day  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  city  as  that  on  which  Mr  Palmer's  mail 
carriages  -were  started,  by  which  letters  were  to  be  conveyed 
between  the  two  capitals  of  the  island  in  the  then  surprisingly 
brief  space  of  sixty  hours !  One  can  imagine  that  it  would  be 
with  no  tame  feelings  that  the  peasant  bard  would  hail  the 
romantic  capital  of  his  country,  whose  ancient  history  had  poured 
a  tide  of  enthusiasm  through  his  heart.  As  the  seat  of  her 
chivalrous  kings,  of  her  ancient  and  once  independent  legislature, 
of  her  long  series  of  poets  and  philosophers,  he  woxdd  view  it 
with  a  glowing  mind,  ani  mixed  with  classic  associations,  there 
woiUd  doubtless  be  some  reflections  on  the  prospects  with  which 
it  was  charged  for  himself.  He  came,  as  he  tells  us,  without  a 
single  letter  of  introduction,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  very  little 
money  in  liis  pocket.  Besides  Professor  Stewart,  whose  rank 
and  avocations  placed  him  at  an  ideal  distance,  he  had  scarcely  a 
single  acquaintance  among  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
There  was,  however,  one  friend  whom  he  could  readily  approach. 
This  was  Jolm  Richmond,  not  long  ago  the  clerk  of  Gavin 
Hamilton,  and  the  companion  of  Bums  and  Smith  in  many  a 
merry  '  splore  '  at  Maucldine.  Richmond  was  now  in  a  writer's 
office'  in  the  city.  He  occupied  a  humble  room  in  Baxter's  Close. 
Lawnmarket,  for  which  he  paid  at  the  tune  three  shillings  a 
week.  Into  this  lodgmg  he  willingly  received  the  Ayrshu-e  poet, 
giving  him  a  share  oi"  his  bed — oi  which  Bums  stood  so  much  in 
need  by  reason  of  indisposition,  that  he  kept  possession  of  it  all 
the  succeeding  day. 

Allan  Cunningham  relates,  apparently  from  some  well-informed 
source,  the  first  proceedings  of  Bums  in  Ed'mburgh  : — '  Though 
he  had  taken  a  stride  from  the  fiurowed  field  into  the  land  of 
poetry,  and  abandoned  the  plough  for  the  harp,  he  seemed  for 
some  days  to  feel,  as  in  earlier  life,  imfitted  with  an  aim,  and 
'  '  '  out  looking  down  from  Arthur's  Scat,  sur^•cying  the 
.g  at  the  Castle,  or  contemplating  the  wmdow.s  of  tlK' 
booksellers'  shops,  where  he  saw  all  works  save  the  poems  of  tlic 

A  '  ■  '"  '  !  ,;,.  He  found  his  way  to  the  lowly  grave  of 
ling  down,  kissed  the  sod ;  he  sought  out  the 
house  of  Allan  liamsay,  and  on  entering  it,  took  off  his  hat ;  and 
v>ljon  he  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Crcecli.  the  bibliopole 
remembered  that  he  had  before  heard  him  inquiring  if  this  had 
been  the  shop  of  the  author  of  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd."  ' 
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In  thft  country,  during  the  past  summer,  Bums  had  become 
acquainted  with  Mr  Dfdryniple   of  Orangetield,  near  Ayr.     Mr 
Dalrymple  was  a  warm-hearted,  liigh-pulsed  man,  enthusiastically 
given    to    masonry,  and  an   occasional  scribliler  of  verses.     As 
he  had  been  concerned  with  Provost  liallantyne  in  masonically 
laying   the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  brig,  Ave  may  surmise 
that  this  kind  patron  of  the  bard  Avas  the  channel  through  which 
Burns  approached  Mr  Dalrymple's  acquaintance.     We  may  also 
reasonably  believe,   until   contradicted,   that  this  was   the  '  Mr 
IJalrymple  near  Ayr '  wlio  had  furnished  Burns  with  tlie  pony 
on  which   he  rode   to   Edinburgh.     In  the   earlier  half   of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  had  flourished  at  Ayr  a  poor  '  violer,' 
named  Hugh  M'Guire.     A  friendless  lad  named  Macrae,  to  whom 
he  had   sheAvn  some  kindness,  went  abroad,  rose  in  the  world, 
and  came  home  as  the  retired  governor  of  Madras,  witli  a  large 
fortune.     Having  no  familv  of  his  own,  Cfovernor  Macrae,  from  a 
feeling  of  gratitude,  adopted  that  of  the  violer  M'Guire.     To  the 
son,  wliO  took  his  name,  he  gave  a  large  estate.      The  eldest 
daughter,   Avitli  a  superl^  provision,  was  married  by  tlie  Earl  of 
Cxlencairn.     The  second  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Alva,  a  judge 
of    the   Court   of    Session.     The   third   Avas   Avcdded    by   Hugh 
Dalrymple  of  Orangetield.     Tlius   it  happened  that  the  present 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  Mr  Dalrymple  of  Orangeiield,  and  a  certain 
liot-headed  Captain  Macrae  of  Holmains,  all  of  them  distinguished 
members  of  society  in  Edinbui'gh,  were  cousins -german  tlu'ough 
a  common   descent   from  the  Ayr  violer  Hugh  M'Guire.     Tlie 
daughter  of  the  A-ioler,  as  dowager  Countess  of  Glencairn,  resided 
at  Coates  House,  near  Edhiburgh — a  lady  noted  for  her  religious 
zeal  in  an  age  not  much  distinguished  that  way.     A  connection, 
again,  had  been  established  between  tliis  group  of  eminent  per- 
sons and  another  of  equal  local  eminence,  by  the  recent  union  of 
a  younger  brotlier  of  Lord  Glencairn  to  Lady  Isabella  Erskine, 
sister  to  the  Earlof  Buchan  and  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Iwtli  of  whom  were  leading  members 
of  Edinburgh  society.     Having,  through  Mr  Dalrymple,  the  means 
of  introduction  to  tliis  '  set,'  Burns  coidd  not  be  said  to  enter 
Edin])urgh  quite  friendless.     Lord  Glencairn  too — a  man  iuAvhom 
singular  personal  beauty  formed  the  index  to  one  of  the  fairest  of 
cliaracters — had  already  lieen  prepared  to  patronise  the  Ayrshire 
poet,  in  consequence  of  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
Kilmarnock  volume  by  IVIr  Dalziel,  factor  on  his  Ayrshire  estate. 
It  so  liappened  that  "William  Creech,  noAv  the  leading  publisher 
in  Edinljurgh,  had  in  early  life  acted  as  preceptor  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn.     The  earl  Avas   therefore  Avell  qualified  to  introduce 
•  Burns  to  his  notice,  and  recommend  to  him  the  publication  of  the 
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propused  second  edition  of  the  poems.  Crcecli,  ■who  was  ,i  well- 
educated  man,  and  himself  not  ■\vitiioiit  literary  talents,  must  liave 
instantly  appreciated  the  genius  tiuis  brought  under  his  notice. 
Apparently,  however,  he  did  not  at  once  resolve  upon  undertaking 
any  risk  that  might  be  involved  in  tiic  proposed  edition. 

According  to  1,1  curious  record  quoted  below, '  Burns  was 
present  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  i^ecember  at  a  meeting  of 
tlie  Canongatc  Kilwinning  Lodge  of  free-masons,  at  its  place  of 
assemblage  in  St  John's  Street,  and  there  ^^r  Dalr^miple  in- 
troduced the  bard  to  the  Past -Master,  tlie  Honourable  Henry 
Erskine.  Never  was  a  man  more  universally  beloved  in  his  circle 
or  place  of  residence  than  this  eminent  barrister  and  highly- 
gifted  man — tlic  witty,  genial,  kind-hearted  Harry  Erskine.  It  is 
urmecessary  to  remark  that  he  was  also  a  man  peculiarly  disposed 
to  befriend  such  an  example  of  native  genius  as  Bums.  This 
single  lodge-niglit  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  make  the  poet 
feel  as  if  ^Ir  Erskine  were  already  his  ancient  and  assured  friend. 


TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  MAUCHLINE. 

Edinburoh,  Dec.  ~0i,  1786. 

HoNoriir.i)  Sir — I  liave  paid  every  attention  to  your  commands, 
but  can  oidy  say,  what  perhajis  you  will  have  licanl  before  tliis 
reach  you,  that  .^Iuirkirklands  werL-  Ijought  by  a  .John  tlordon,  W.  S., 
but  for  wliom  I  know  not;  3Iauchlands,  Han<,di-Mill,  i;c.  by  a 
Frederick  Fotiieringham,  supposed  to  ))C  for  IJallocInnyle  Laird  ; 
and  Adam-Hill  and  Shawood  were  boui;lit  for  Oswald's  folks.  Tiiis 
is  so  imperfect,  an  account,  and  will  bo  so  late  ore  it  reach  you,  that 
were  it  not  to  discharge  my  conscience,  I  would  not  trouble  you 
with  it ;  but  after  all  my  diligence,  I  could  make  it  no  sooner  nor 
better.^ 

For  my  own  affairs,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  as  eminent 
as  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  John  Bunyan;  and  you  may  e.\pcct  hence- 
forth to  see  my  birthday  inserted  among  the  wonderful  events  in 
the  Poor  Robin's  and  Aberdeen  Almanacs,  along  witli  tlie  lilack 
:5Iouday  and  the  battle  of  IJothwcll-ISridge.''  lily  Lord  Glcueairn 
and  tljc  Dean  of  Facidty,  Mr  II.  Erskine,  Iiave  taken  mc  under  tiieir 

1  .V  Wint«r  with  Robert  Bump.     E<linbiin;h,  1816. 

-  The  lanil.H  of  Mauchlinc  M.iins,  E.iRt,  West,  and  .''outh  Moswjavil,  llaiich-Mill, 
and  some  others  in  AyrRhirc,  whicli  the  Loudon  family  was  at  this  time  forct-d  to 
part  with,  are  adverti.-M'd  to  be  sold  in  the  Exchan^'e  CotTee-houBe.  IvliiiburKh,  on 
the  5th  of  Doci-mbir.  Ilurns  seems  to  have  been  comniissioni-d  by  .Mr  Cavin  Ilainll- 
ton  to  send  him  early  intiUigencc  of  the  result  of  the  sale.  The  Vjirl  of  Loudon  had 
die«l  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  the  victim  of  pressing  ombarrassmcnts,  in 
the  preceding  .\pril. 

3  Wh.^t  Bums  Siiid  here,  probably  more  than  half,  if  not  whoUy  in  jest,  has  como 
to  be  verified. 

TOL.  II.  '  B 
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wing;  and  by  all  probability  I  shall  soon  be  the  tenth  worthy,  and 
the  eighth  wise  man  of  the  world.  Through  my  lord's  iufluencej 
it  is  inserted  ia  the  records  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  that  they 
universally,  one  and  all,  subscribe  for  the  second  edition.  ]\Iy  sub- 
scription bills  conic  out  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  have  some  of  thcni 
next  post.  I  have  met  in  Mr  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield  what 
Solomon  emphatically  calls  'a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.'  The  warmth  with  which  he  interests  himself  in  my 
affairs  is  of  the  same  enthusiastic  kind  which  you,  Mr  Aiken,  and 
the  few  patrons  that  took  notice  of  my  earlier  poetic  days,  shewed 
for  the  poor  imlucky  devil  of  a  poet. 

I  always  remember  Mrs  Hamilton  and  Miss  Kennedy  in  my 
poetic  prayers,  but  you  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

May  cauld  ne'er  catch  yoa  but  a  hap,^ 
Nor  hunger  but  in  plenty's  lap  ! 

Amen !  R.  B. 

Meanwhile  there  was  other  enginery  working  in  favour  of  the- 
bard.  Professor  Stewart,  on  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Ayr  at 
the  beginning  of  November  to  commence  his  winter  session  at  the 
university,  carried  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  volume, 
which  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  the 
well-known  author  of  The  Man  of  Feeling,  and  who  was  now 
conductmg  a  periodical  work  entitled  The  Lounger,  published  in 
Edinburgh  by  Mr  Creech.  Mr  Mackenzie  read  the  poems  with 
the  usual  admiration,  and  lost  no  time  in  writmg  upon  them  a 
generous  critique,  which  appeared  in  the  Lounger  for  the  9th  of 
December.  By  this  alone  the  fame  of  Bums  was  at  once  perfected 
in  Scotland,  for,  by  the  pronouncement  of  the  gi-eatest  tribunal  in 
the  countiy,  all  lesser  judges  were  set  free  to  give  their  judgment 
in  the  du-ection  which  their  feelings  had  already  dictated. 

To  Bui-ns  the  approbation  must  have  been  extremely  dear, 
comu3g  as  it  did  from  one  whose  works  had  been  bosom  books  to 
him  ui  liis  early  days,  when  he  could  never  have  indulged  the 
hope  of  being  known  to  their  author.  Mackenzie,  with  great 
boldness,  threw  aside  all  claim  for  notice  to  Bums  on  the  score 
of  his  humble  condition  in  society.  He  pronounced  him  '  a  genius 
of  no  ordinaiy  rank.'  His  birtli  and  education  might  excite  won- 
der at  his  productions;  'but  his  poetry,  considered  abstractedly, 
and  without  the  apologies  arising  from  his  situation,  seems  to  me 
fully  entitled  to  command  our  feelmgs  and  obtain  our  applause.' 
After  quoting  some  stanzas  from  the  Vision,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Moimtain  Daisy,  as  specimens  of  the  moral  and  tender,  the  critic 
goes  on  to  say — '  The  power  of  genius  is  not  less  admirable  in 

1  Upper  coat. 
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tracing  the  manners,  than  in  painting  the  passions,  or  in  ch-awiiT* 
the  scenery  of  nature.  That  intuitive  glance  with  which  a  writer 
like  Shakspeare  discerns  the  characters  of  men,  with  which  he 
catches  the  many-changing  hues  of  life,  forms  a  sort  of  problem 
in  the  science  of  mind,  of  which  it  is  easier  to  see  the  tnith  than 
to  assign  the  cause.  Though  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to 
compare  our  nistic  bard  to  Shakspeare,  yet  whoever  will  read 
bis  lighter  and  more  humorous  poems,  his  Dialogue  of  the  Dogs, 

Lis  dedication  to  G H ,  Esq.,  his  Epistle   to  a  Young 

Friend,  and  to  W S ,  will  perceive  with  what  imcommon 

penetration  and  sagacity  this  heaven-taught  ploughman,  from 
his  humble  and  unlettered  station,  has  looked  upon  men  and 


manners.' 


Tliis,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  no  faint  praise.  But  !Hr  Mackenzie 
is  not  satisfied  with  praising.  He  sees  that  a  great  poet  has 
arisen,  and  he  claims  for  him  the  generous  support  of  his  country. 
•  Biurns,'  he  says,  '  possesses  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  fancy  of  a 
poet.  That  honest  pride  and  independence  of  soul,  which  are 
sometimes  the  Muse's  only  dower,  break  forth  on  every  occasion 
in  his  works.  It  may  be,  then,  I  shall  wi-ong  his  feelings  while 
I  indulge  my  own,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  liis 
situation  and  circumstances.  That  condition,  humble  as  it  was, 
in  which  he  found  content,  and  wooed  the  Muse,  might  not  have 
been  deemed  imcomfortable ;  but  grief  and  misfortune  have 
reached  him  there;  and  one  or  two  of  his  poems  hint,  what  I  have 
learned  from  some  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  lias  been  obliged  to 
form  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land,  to  seek,  under  a 
"West  Indian  clime,  that  shelter  and  support  which  Scotland  has 
denied  him.  But  I  trust  that  means  may  be  found  to  prevent 
this  resolution  from  taking  place,  and  that  I  do  my  country  no 
more  than  justice  when  I  suppose  her  ready  to  stretch  out  her 
hand  to  cherish  and  retain  this  native  poet,  whose  ''wood-notes 
wild  "  possess  so  much  excellence.  To  repair  the  wrongs  of  suf- 
fering or  neglected  merit ;  to  call  forth  genius  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  it  had  pined  indignant,  and  place  it  where  it  may  profit 
or  delight  the  world — these  are  exertions  which  give  to  wealth 
an  enviable  superiority,  to  greatness  and  to  patronage  a  laudable 
pride.' 


TO  JAMES  DALRYMPLE,  ESQ,  OF  ORANGEFIELD. 

[Dtcfmbcr  10,  1796  ?] 

Dear  Sir — I  suppose  the  devil  is  so  elated  with  his  success  with 
you,  that  he  is  determined  by  a  coup  de  main  to  complete  hia  pur- 
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poses  on  you  all  at  once,  in  m<aking  yon  a  poet.  I  broke  open  the 
letter  you  sent  me — hummed  over  the  rhymes — and  as  I  saw  they 
were  extempore,  said  to  myself  they  were  very  well ;  but  when  I 
saw  at  the  bottom  a  name  that  I  shall  ever  value  with  grateful 
respect,  'I  gapit  wide,  but  naething  spak.'  I  was  nearly  as  much 
struck  as  the  friends  of  Job,  of  affliction-bearing  memory,  when  they 
sat  down  with  liim  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  spake  not  a 
word. 

I  am  naturally  of  a  superstitious  cast ;  and  as  soon  as  my  wonder- 
scared  imagination  regained  its  consciousness,  and  resumed  its  func- 
tions, I  cast  about  what  this  mania  of  yours  might  portend.  My 
foreboding  ideas  had  the  wide  stretch  of  possibility ;  and  several 
events,  great  in  their  magnitude,  and  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, occurred  to  my  fancy.  The  downfall  of  the  conclave,  or 
the  crushing  of  the  cork  rumps — a  ducal  coronet  to  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  the  Protestant  interest,  or  St  Peter's  keys  to  *  *  *  *. 

You  want  to  know  how  I  come  on.  I  am.  just  in  statu  quo,  or, 
not  to  insult  a  gentleman  with  my  Latin,  in  '  auld  use  and  wont.' 
The  noble  Earl  of  Glencairn  took  me  by  the  hand  to-day,  and  inte- 
rested himself  in  my  concerns,  with  a  goodness  like  that  benevolent 
being  whose  image  he  so  riclily  bears.  He  is  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  than  any  that  philosophy  ever  produced. 
A  mind  like  his  can  never  die.  Let  the  worshipful  squire  H.  L.,  or 
the  reverend  Mass  J.  M.,  go  into  their  primitive  nothing.  At  best, 
they  are  but  ill-digested  lumps  of  chaos — only,  one  of  them  strongly 
tinged  with  bituminous  particles  and  sulpliureous  efHuvia.  But  my 
noble  patron,  eternal  as  the  heroic  swell  of  magnanimity,  and  the 
generous  tlirob  of  benevolence,  shall  look  on  with  princely  eye  at 
•  the  war  of  elements,  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.' 

R.B. 

He  gives  us  more  of  his  own  story  in  a  letter 

TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ.,  BANKER,  AYR. 

Kdinburgh,  \3th  December  1786. 
My  iioNorRED  Friend — I  would  not  write  you  till  I  could  have 
it  in  my  power  to  give  you  some  account  of  myself  and  my  matters, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  often  no  easy  task.  I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday 
•was  sc'nn.ight,  and  have  suffered  ever  since  I  came  to  town  with  a 
miserable  headache  and  stomach  complaint,  but  am  now  a  good 
deal  better.  J  have  found  a  worthy  warm  friend  in  Mr  Dalrymple 
of  Orano-eficld,  who  introrluccd  me  to  Lord  Glencairn,  a  man  whose 
worth  and  brotherly  kindness  to  me  I  shall  remember  when  time 
shall  be  no  more.  By  his  interest  it  is  passed  in  the  *  Caledonian 
Hunt,'  and  entered  in  their  books,  that  they  arc  to  take  each  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition,  for  which  they  are  to  pay  one  guinea.  I  have 
been  introduced  to  a  good  many  of  the  noblesse,  but  my  avowed 
patrons  and  patronesses  are,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon— the  Countess 
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of  Glencairn,  nith  my  Lord  and  Lady  "Rotty' — the  l>can  of  Facultv 
— Sir  John  Wliitcfoord.  I  liavc  likewise  warm  friends  anion;,'  the 
literati ;  I'rofessors  Stewart,  IJhur,  and  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  '  Man  of 
Feelini,'.'  An  unknown  hand  left  ten  j,niineas  for  the  Ayi-shirc  bard 
with  Mr  Sibbald,  which  I  got.  I  since  have  discovered  my  generous 
unknown  friend  to  be  Patrick  Jlillcr,  E.s([.,  brother  to  the  Justice 
(.'lerk  ;  and  drank  a  j;lass  of  clarcL  with  him  by  invitation  at  his  own 
house  yesternight.  1  am  nearly  agreed  with  Creech  to  print  my 
book,  and  I  suppose  I  will  begin  on  Monday.  I  will  send  a  sub- 
.scription  bill  or  two  next  post,  when  I  intend  writing  my  first  kind 
patron,  Jlr  Aiken.     I  saw  his  son  to-da}',  and  he  is  very  well. 

Dugald  Stewart,  and  some  of  my  learned  friends,  i)ut  me  in  the 
pcriodicjil  paper  called  the  Lounger,  a  copy  of  wjiich  I  here  enclose 
you.  I  was,  sir,  when  I  was  first  honoured  with  your  notice,  too 
obscure ;  now  I  tremble  lest  I  should  I)e  ruined  by  being  dragged 
too  suddenly  into  the  glare  of  polite  and  learned  observation. 

I  shall  certainly,  my  ever-honoured  patron,  write  you  an  account 
of  my  every  ste});  and  better  health  ami  more  spirits  may  enable 
me  to  make  it  something  belter  than  this  stu})id  matter-of-fact 
epistle.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  good  sir,  your  ever  -  grateful 
Immble  ser\-ant,  K.  B. 

If  any  of  my  friends  write  me,  my  direction  is,  care  of  Mr  Creech, 
bookseller. 

The  Caledonian  Hunt  is  a  society  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry,  having  the  sports  of  the  field  chielly  in  view.  The  promp- 
titude and  liberality  of  its  patronage  to  Burns  have  scarcely  been 
sufficiently  acknowledged  by  his  liiographers.  The  clever  and 
kind-hearted,  but  eccentric  Jane  Duciiess  of  Gordon,  was  now 
reigning  over  fashionable  life  in  Edinburgh.  She  could  well  appre- 
ciate the  poetry  of  Bums,  and  .she  was  eager  to  patronise  the  man. 
The  promptly-given  friendsiiip  uf  Henry  Krskiue  has  been  alrcady 
alluded  to.  By  the  literary  men  generally  Bums  was  received 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  "\Vc  find  that,  within  a  month  of 
his  arrival,  he  had  been  more  than  once  at  the  hospitable  table  of 
Lord  Monboddo,  who  was  then  remarkable  for  his  classic  suppers. 
Dr  Kobertson,  Dr  Blair,  Dr  (iregory,  l)r  Adam  Ferguson,  Mr 
Mackenzie,  and  Mr  Fraser  Tytler,  adojited  him  into  their  society, 
as  readily  as  if  he  had  been  a  foreigner  of  distinguished  rank  and 
learning.  In  this  brilliant  circle,  no  object  made  a  greater  ini- 
prcs.sion  upon  his  mind  than  the  e.xquisite  beauty  and  grace  of 
Eliza  Burnet,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Monboddo.  On  returning 
from  a  first  visit  to  his  lordship's  houi-e,  his  friend  Mr  (Jeddes 
s.aid,  '  Well,  and  did  you  admire  the  young  lady?'  'I  admire<l 
God  Almighty  more  than  ever!' said  the  poet:  '  Miss  Buniet  is 

'  I.ady  Betty  CunBingbam,  an  unmarried  siatcr  of  the  earL 
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the  most  heavenly  of  all  his  works.' ^  To  this  paragon  of  female 
loveliness  he  makes  special  allusion  in  his  Address  to  Edinburgh, 
as  rating  her  among  the  wonders  of  the  city : — 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH. 

Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  Legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scattered  flowers, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  strayed, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  slielter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 

Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  Trade  his  labour  plies; 
Tliere  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise ; 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  Avields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes. 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

Thy  sons,  Edina !  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  mind. 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow's  wail, 

Or  modest  )nerit's  silent  claim; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  tlie  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy!     . 
Fair  Burnet  strikes  tli'  adoriuir  eve. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  Avork  indeed  divine ! 

There,  watcliin-j  high  the  least  alarms, 
Thy  I'ougli,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar; 

Like  some  bold  veteran,  gray  in  arms, 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar ; 

1  Cunningham's  Life  of  Bums. 
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The  ponderous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock  ; 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repelled  the  invader's  shock. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tears, 

I  view  that  nohle,  stately  dome, 
"\Miere  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Famed  heroes !  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas,  how  chiinged  the  times  to  come ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust! 
Their  hapless  race  \i-ild-wandering  roam. 

Though  rigid  law  cries  out,  'twas  just! 

"Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore. 
Through  hostile  ranks  and  ruined  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
Even  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply,  my  sires  have  left  their  shed. 
And  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

Bold- folio  wing  where  your  fathers  led! 

Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  Legislation's  sovereign  powers  ! 
From  marking  wildly-scattered  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  strayed, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  liours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  interest  awakened  in  Bums  so 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  high  patronage 
exerted  in  his  favour,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  just  at  once 
overleap  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  his  proposed  second 
edition  which  liad  obstructed  his  course  in  the  country. 

The  late  Mr  John  Moir,  printer,  used  to  relate  that  he  -was  then 
serving  his  apprenticeship  with  an  eminent  printer  in  the  High 
Street.  One  day  a  plain-looking  man,  of  rustic  exterior,  who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  Robert  Bums,  came  to  inquire  about  the 
printing  of  a  volume  of  poems.  Unluckily  for  the  honest  tj.-po- 
grapher,  he  looked  upon  his  visitor  as  only  some  poor  crack- 
brained  versifier,  who  might  give  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  hut 
was  not  likely  to  peld  much  solid  return  in  the  way  of  business. 
He  therefore  received  the  application  whh  marked  coldness, 
spoke  of  being  a  good  deal  engaged  at  present,  and  of  his  habit 
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of  i-equiring  effective  guarantees  of  payment  from  any  strangers 
for  whom  he  worked.  The  visitor,  manifestly  offended,  went 
away,  but  not  till  he  had  taken  occasion  to  pull  out  and  shew  a 
quantity  of  money  sufficient  to  convince  the  printer  that,  if  more 
favourably  received-,  he  might  have  proved  a  good  customer  in 
all  desirable  senses.  This  was  not  an  end  of  the  typogi-apher'.s 
mortifications ;  for,  being  vexed  at  missuig  so  good  a  job  as  tlie 
printing  of  Burns's  poems,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  second  customer 
of  that  sort  who  might  come  in  his  way,  and  he  accordingly  took 
the  risk,  soon  after,  of  printing  the  productions  of  a  rustic  bard 
from  Aberdeenshire,  which,  however,  proving  a  complete  failure, 
he  lost  fully  as  much  by  the  one  concern  as  he  could  have 
expected  to  gain  by  the  other. 


TO  .MR  WILLIAM  CII.VLMERS,  WRITER,  AYE. 

Edinduuoh,  Decembi'i-  27,  ITSfl. 

My  bear  Fuiem> — I  confess  I  have  sinned  tlie  sin  for  which  tlicrc 
is  hardly  any  forgiveness  -in^^ratitudo  to  fricndshij) — in  not  writing 
you  sooner;  but  of  all  men  living,  I  had  intended  to  have  sent  you 
an  entertaining  letter;  and  by  all  the  j)lodding,  stupid  powers,  that 
in  nodding  conceited  majesty  preside  over  the  dull  routine  of  busi- 
ness— a  lieavily-soleuui  o;ith  this! — I  am  and  have  been,  ever  since 
I  came  to  Edinl)urgh,  as  unfit  to  write  a  letter  of  humour  as  to  write 
a  commentary  on  tlie  Eevekition  of  St  John  the  Divine,  who  was 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patuios  by  the  cruel  and  bloody  Domitian, 
son  to  ^'cspasian,  ;iih1  brother  to  Titus,  both  emperors  of  lionic,  and 
who  was  liiniself  an  en)j)eror,  and  raised  the  secoiul  or  third  j'orse- 
cution,  I  forgot  which,  against  the  Christians,  and  after  throwing  the 
said  Apostle  John,  brother  to  the  Ajjostlc  James,  commonly  called 
James  the  Greater,  to  distinguish  liiui  from  another  James,  who  was 
on  some  account  oi-  other  known  In'  tlic  name  of  James  tlie  Less — 
after  throwing  him  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  fronr  which  he  was 
miraculously  jjreserved,  he  banished  the  poor  son  of  Zebedee  to  a 
desert  island  in  the  Archipel;ii,'0,  where  he  was  gifted  ^^itll  the  second 
sight,  and  saw  as  many  wild  beasts  as  I  have  seen  since  I  came  to 
Edinburgh ;  which,  a  cii'cunistauce  not  very  uncommon  in  story- 
telling, brings  mo  back  to  where  I  set  out. 

To  make  you  some  amends  for  what,  before  you  reacli  this  para^ 
graph,  you  will  have  suffered,  I  enclose  you  two  iiocms  I  have  carded 
and  spun  since  I  passed  Glcnbuck. 

One  blank  in  the  Address  to  Edmbim/h — 'Fair  B ,'  is  heavenly 

Miss  Burnet,  daughter  to  Lord  Jlouljoddo,  at  whose  house  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  be  more  than  once.  There  has  not  been  anything 
nearly  like  her  in  all  the  combinations  of  beauty,  grace,  and  good- 
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ness  the  great  Creator  has  formed,  since  Milton's  Eve  on  the  first 
day  of  her  existence. 

My  dircctiou  is — care  of  Andrew  Bruce,  merchant,  Bridge  Street. 

li.  B. 


"VMiile  spending  his  evenings  with  beauty,  rank,  and  talent,  liunis 
continued  content  with  the  share  of  John  Kichniond's  room  and 
bed.'  .lohji  helped  him  to  transcribe  his  poems  for  the  press,  and, 
when  he  came  in  at  night,  jaded  and  e.Kcited,  would  read  to  him 
till  he  fell  asleep.  Richmond  testitied  that  he  kept  good  hours,  and 
obser\'cd  the  rides  of  sobriety.  After  a  brief  residence  in  town, 
his  plam  rustic  garb  gave  way  to  a  suit  of  blue  and  buft",  the  livery 
of  Mr  Fo.K,  with  buckskins  and  top-boots.  lie  continued  to  wear 
his  hair  tied  behind,  and  spread  upon  his  forehead,  but  without 
the  powder  which  was  then  nearly  universal.  On  the  whole,  his 
appearance  was  modest  and  becoming.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
shewed  no  sign  of  embarrassment  in  refined  society,  and  that  he 
took  his  part  in  conversation  with  freedom  and  energy',  but  with- 
out the  least  forwardnts.s.  The  literati  were  surprised  to  find  in 
wliat  pure  English  and  witli  how  much  eloquence  lie  could  express 
liis  ideas,  and  how  glowing  and  briUiant  these  ideas  often  were. 
Principal  Robertson  declared  that  he  had  '  scarcely  ever  met  with 
any  man  whose  conversation  displayed  greater  vigour  than  tliat 
of  Bums.'-'  His  poems  had,  he  acknowledged,  surprised  him  ;  his 
prose  compositions  appeared  even  more  wonderful ;  but  tlie  con- 
versation was  a  marvel  beyond  all.  We  are  thus  left  to  under- 
stand that  the  best  of  Bums  has  not  been,  and  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  be,  tr.insmitted  to  posterity. 

Dr  Currie  mentions  a  fact  as  occurring  at  the  close  of  1787, 
which  we  must  place  a  whole  year  earlier,  for  a  reason  which  will, 
we  trust,  appear  sutncient.''  *  It  appears,'  he  says,  'that  on  the 
31st  iJerember  he  attended  a  meeting  to  celebrate  the  birthday 

'  '  In  the  first  st.-iir  on  the  lift  hand,  on  cntorine  the  close  [Baxter's  f'loso,  I-:i»n- 
m.irket],  and  on  tlie  (irsi  fii.or  of  the  house,  in  the  pfH-fs  liMl);ini;.  The  tnidition  of 
hip  P.'sidenec  there  has  jiassetl  through  very  few  hands :  the  pre<leccssor  of  tlie  pre- 
■<cnt  tviiant  havini<  learned  it  from  Mrs  ("arfme  [Iliehmond'H  landlady],  and  the 
p-wt'i!  room  is  p<iinted  out  with  its  window  KM.kin.;  into  I.ady  Stair's  Clou-.  The 
land  IB  an  ancient  and  very  substantial  building,  with  larje  and  neatly  moulded 

windows,  r^-?;.'  luarks  of  having  been  finished  with  htonf  niulli"n« 

I-'roni  this  all  .ui;  Iiiirn8  issuetl  to  dine  or  sup  with  the  luaiaiatiH  of  the 

land I         ,         -   iMl^in?  is  a  lunfe  and    well-proportioned   room,    ncitly 

jKinelliM  «ii:  «  "^1.  accnlinij  to  a  fashion  then  by  no  nieana  antiquated.'— 
lyUwn'f  M.i/,,rt.i!i  /.    h'.'liiihurgh  i4t<>,  l!M«f,  vol.  i.  p.  KiC. 

^  Heron's  Life  of  liums. 

3  The  rciisiin  is.  that,  on  the  3lBt  December  1787,  Bums  was  confined  to  bis  rrxnn 
witli  a  bruised  limb,  therefore  could  not  Iiave  attended  any  c-onvivial  meetin:;  on 
th.1t  day.  Before  any  subsequent  Slst  of  December,  I'rinee  Charles  Kdward,  whojio 
biriha.iy  occasioned  the  meeting,  was  nu  more,  and  Bums  liad  ceased  to  live  in 
Edinburgh. 
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of  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Scottish  race  of  kings,  the  late  un- 
fortunate Prince  Charles  Edward.'  We  have  Burns's  own  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  Jacohitism  was  not  a  deep  feelmg  in  his  mind. 
It  was  nevertheless  a  sentiment  which  he  at  this  time  took  no  pains 
to  conceal.  See  a  passage  in  the  Address  to  Edinburgh  composed 
during  this  very  month,  and  soon  after  published.  A  romantic 
feeling  regarding  his  country  and  its  ancient  independent  condition, 
an  antipathy  towards  the  representatives  of  the  old  religious  Whigs 
of  Scotland,  a  sympathy  springing  from  his  own  circimistances  with 
aU  that  was  depressed  by  or  in  opposition  to  fortune — perliaps  a 
shade  of  manly  impatience  with  the  cant  of  loyalty,  as  indulged  in 
at  that  day — appear  to  have  combined,  with  some  notion  about  liis 
own  ancestral  history,  to  throw  Burns  into  this  vain  and  insub- 
stantial profession.  Charles  Edward  was  still  alive,  but  lost  in  the 
sottislmess  which  so  sadly  fell  upon  a  mind  once  ardent  and  appa- 
rently capable  of  better  things.^  A  few  generous  souls,  perhaps 
none  of  thera  of  very  high  standing  in  society,  kept  his  memory 
aUve  by  an  annual  symposium  on  his  birthday.  On  the  present 
occasion,  they  were  favoured  with  the  attendance  of  Burns  in  the 
capacity  of  their  poet-laureate,  and  he  accordingly  produced  an 
ode  of  which  Dr  Currie  has  preserved  a  few  stanzas : 

*  *  *  * 

False  flatterer,  Hope,  a'\\ay  !  2 
Nor  think  to  lure  us  as  in  days  of  yore  ; 

We  solemnise  this  sorrowing  natal-day 
To  prove  our  loyal  truth ;  we  can  no  more  ; 

And  owning  Heaven's  mysterious  sway, 
Submissive  low  adore. 

Ye  honoured  mighty  dead ! 
Who  nobly  porislied  in  tlie  glorious  cause, 
Your  king,  your  country,  and  lici'  laws ! 

From  great  Dundee  who  smiling  victory  led, 
And  fell  a  martyr  in  her  arms 
(What  l)reast  of  nortjiern  ice  but  warms  ?) 

To  bold  Balincrino's  undying  name, 

Whose  soul  of  fire,  lighted  at  heaven's  high  flame, 
Deserves  the  jiroudest  wreath  departed  heroes  claim. 

Nor  unavenged  your  fate  shall  be, 
It  only  lags  the  fatal  hour ; 

1  To  go  no  further,  Uic  magnanimity  of  the  Prince  in  1745  towards  all  of  iiis 
enemies  wlio  fell  in  his  power,  forms  a  bright  point  in  liis  cliaracter,  and  one  to 
which  fiiU  justice  has  never  yet  been  clone  in  public  opinion. 

2  '  In  the  first  part  of  this  ode  there  is  some  beautiful  imagery,  which  the  poet 
afterwards  interwove  in  the  Chevalier's  Lament.' — Currie. 
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Your  blood  shall  •with  incessant  cry 

Awake  at  last  th'  unsparing  power ; 
As  from  the  cliff",  with  thundering  course, 

The  snowy  ruin  smokes  along, 
With  doubling  speed  and  gathering  force, 
Till  deep  it  crashing  whelms  the  cottage  iu  the  vale ! 
So  vengeance         *         *         »         *         * 


TO  MISS  LOGAX,  WITH  BEATTIE'S  POEMS, 
AS  A  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT,  JAXUARV  1,  1787.' 

Again  the  silenk  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driven, 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime, 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heaven. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail  ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts 
In  Edwm's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 
Is  charged,  perhaps,  too  true  ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  voul 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  EGLrXTOUX. 

[Edin-bl-rgh,  January  Uth,  1787.] 
My  Lord — As  I  have  but  slender  pretensions  to  philosophy,  I 
cannot  rise  to  the  exalted  ideas  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  but  liavo 
all  those  national  prejudices  which  I  believe  glow  peculiarly 
strong  in  the  breast  of  a  Scotchman.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to 
which  I  am  so  feelingly  alive  as  tlic  honour  and  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try;  and  as  a  poet,  I  have  no  higher  enjoj-ment  than  singing  her  sons 
and  daughtera.  Fate  had  cast  my  station  in  the  veriest  shades  of  life; 
but  never  did  a  heart  pant  more  ardently  tlian  mine  to  be  distin- 
guished, though,  till  very  lately,  I  looked  in  vain  on  ever)-  side  for  a 
ray  of  light.  It  is  ea-sy,  then,  to  guess  how  mucii  I  was  gratified 
with  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  one  of  my  country's  most 
illustrious  son-s  when  Mr  Wauchope  called  on  me  yesterday  on  tho 
part  of  your  lordship.  Your  munificence,  my  lord,  cert;iiiily  deserves 
my  very  graU'ful  acknowledgments  ;  but  your  patronage  is  a  bounty 
peculiaily  suited  to  my  fechngs.     I  am  not  master  enough  of  tho 

1  Sister  of  Major  Logan,  to  whom  the  poet  had  addrcswxl  an  cpUtlc  on  the  30th 
October  of  the  past  yiar. 
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etiquette  of  life  to  know  whether  there  be  not  some  impropriety 
in  troubling  your  lordship  with  my  thanks,  but  my  heart  whispered 
me  to  do  it.  From  the  emotions  of  my  inmost  soul  I  do  it.  Selfish 
ingratitude,  I  hope,  I  am  incapable  of;  and  mercenary  servility,  I 
trust,  I  shall  ever  ha''c  so  much  honest  pride  as  to  detest.       R.  B. 


TO  >IR  MACKENZIE,  SURGEON,  MAUCHLINE. 

Edinburgh,  IWi.  Januarij  1787. 

My  DEAR  Sir — Yours  gave  me  something  like  the  pleasuT-e  of 
an  old  friend's  face.  I  saw  your  friend  and  mil  honoured  patron, 
Sir  John  Whitefoord,  just  after  I  received  your  letter,  and  gave  him 
your  respectful  compUments.  He  was  pleased  to  say  many  hand- 
some things  of  you,  which  I  heard  with  the  more  satisfaction  as  I 
knew  them  to  be  just. 

His  son  John,  who  calls  very  frequently  on  me,  is  in  a  fuss  to-day 
like  a  corouatiou.  This  is  the  great  day— the  assembly  and  ball  of 
the  Caledonian  Hunt ;  and  Joliu  has  had  the  good-luck  to  pre- 
engage  the  hand  of  the  beauty-famed  and  wealth-celebrated  Miss 
M'Adam,  our  countrywoman.  Between  friends,  John  is  desperately 
in  for  it  there,  and  1  am  afraid  will  be  desperate  indeed. 

I  am  sorry  to  send  you  the  last  speech  and  dying  words  of  the 
Lounger. 

A  gentleman  waited  on  me  yesterday,  and  gave  me,  bj'  Lord 
Egliutoun's  order,  ten  guineas  by  way  of  subscription  for  a  brace  of 
copies  of  my  second  edition. 

I  met  with  Lord  Maitland  ^  and  a  brother  of  his  to-day  at  break- 
fast. They  are  exceedingly  easy,  accessible,  agi-eeable  fellows,  and 
seemingly  pretty  clever.     I  am  ever,  my  dear  sir,  yours, 

Robert  Burns. 


TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ. 

Kdi.vbi'rgh,  January  Hth,  178". 

My  HONOURED  Friend — It  gives  me  a  secret  comfort  to  observe 
in  myself  that  1  am  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  Willie  Gaw's  Skate — 
'past  redciiiption ;'-  for  I  have  still  this  favourable  symptom  of 
grace,  that  wlien  my  conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  this  letter,  tells 
me  I  am  leaving  something  undone  that  I  ought  to  do,  it  teazes  me 
eternally  till  I  do  it. 

I  am  still  '  dark  as  was  chaos  '  in  respect  to  futurity.  My  generous 
friend,  Mr  Patrick  Miller,  has  been  talking  with  me  about  a  lease  of 

'  Afterwards  eighth  Karl  of  Lauderdale;  at  this  time  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  H'jusc  of  Commons,  on  tlie  side  of  opposition. 

'■^  This  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  old  saws  which  Burns,  when  a  lad,  had  pielcod 
up  from  his  mother,  who  had  a  vast  collection  of  such  fragments  of  tradjtionai-y 
bumoiu:  and  wisdom. — Cromek. 
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some  fann  or  other  in  an  estate  called  Dalswinton,  which  he  has 
lately  bou-jlit  near  Duinfiies.  Some  life-rented  embittering  recollec- 
tions whisper  me  that  I  will  be  hajjpier  anywhere  than  in  my  old 
neiMibourliood,  but  3Ir  Miller  is  no  judge  of  land ;  and  though  I  dare- 
say'^he  means  to  favour  me,  yet  lie  may  give  ma,  in  his  opinion,  an 
advantageous  bargain  that  may  ruin  me.  I  anj  to  take  a  tour  by 
Dumfries  as  I  return,  and  have  promised  to  meet  Mr  Miller  on  his 
lands  some  time  in  May. 

I  went  to  a  mason-lodge  yesternight,  where  the  most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  Charteris,  and  all  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland, 
visited.  The  meeting  w;is  numerous  and  elegant;  all  the  dillerent 
lodges  about  town  were  present  in  all  their  pomp.  The  Grand 
blaster,  who  presided  with  great  solemnity  and  honour  to  himself  as 
a  gentleman  and  mason,  among  other  general  toasts,  gave, '  Cale- 
donia, and  Caledonia's  Bard,  Brother  Burns,'  which  rang  through  the 
wiiole  assembly  with  multiplied  honours  and  repeated  acclamations. 
As  I  had  no  idea  such  a  tiling  would  happen,  I  was  downright 
thunderstruck,  and  trembling  in  every  nerve,  made  the  best  return 
in  my  power.  Just  as  I  had  finished,  some  of  the  grand  officers  said 
80  loud  that  I  could  hear,  with  a  most  comforting  accent, '  Very  well 
indeed!'  which  set  me  sometliing  to  rights  again. 

I  have  to-day  corrected  my  l'r2d  page.  Jly  best  good  wishes  to 
Mr  Aiken.  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  much  indebted  humble 
servant,  1'-  ^• 

Mrs  Diinlop  had  written  to  Bums  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
conveving  to  him  some  passages  extracted  from  letters  addressed 
to  her  by  Dr  John  Moore,  author  of  the  novel  of  Zduco.  This 
learned  person,  a  Scotsman,  but  long  resident  in  London,  had  read 
the  poems  of  Burns  with  deep  interest,  and  he  was  willing  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  the  poet. 


TO  MRS  DUXLOr. 

Edinbiiroii,  15//t  Januar'j  1TS7. 
Madam — Yonrs  of  the  f)th  cuiTcnt,  which  I  am  this  moment 
lionourcd  with,  is  a  deep  rcproacli  to  nic  for  ungrateful  neglect.  I 
will  tell  you  the  real  truth,  for  I  am  miserably  awkward  at  a  fib. 
I  wished  to  liave  written  to  Dr  Moore  before  I  wrote  to  you ;  but 
though,  ever)'  day  since  I  received  yours  of  December  30th,  the  idea, 
the  wish  to  write  to  him  has  constantly  pressed  on  my  thoughts,  yet 
I  could  not  for  my  soul  set  about  it.  1  know  his  fume  and  character, 
and  I  am  one  of  'the  .sons  of  little  men.'  To  write  iiiin  a  mere 
raatter-of-fact  affair,  like  a  merchant's  order,  would  be  disgracing 
the  little  character  I  have  ;  and  to  write  the  author  of  The  View 
of  Society  and  Mmimrs  a  letter  of  sentiment— I  declare  every  artery 
nms  cold  at  the  thought.    I  shall  trj",  however,  to  write  to  liim  to- 
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morrow  or  next  day.  His  kind  interposition  in  my  behalf  I  have 
ah-eady  experienced,  as  a  gentleman  waited  on  me  the  other  day,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Eglintoun,  with  ten  guineas,  by  way  of  subscription 
for  tv/o  copies  of  my  next  edition. 

The  word  you  object  to  in  the  mention  I  have  made  of  my  glorious 
countryman  and  your  immortal  ancestor,  is  indeed  borrowed  from 
Thomson;  but  it  does  not  strike  me  aa  an  improper  epithet.  I 
distrusted  my  own  judgment  on  your  finding  fault  with  it,  and 
applied  for  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  literati  here,  who  honour  me 
with  their  critical  strictures,  and  they  all  allow  it  to  be  proper.  The 
song  you  ask  I  cannot  recollect,  and  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it.  I  have 
not  composed  anything  on  the  great  Wallace,  except  what  you  have 
seen  in  print,  and  the  enclosed,  which  I  will  print  in  this  edition.! 
You  will  see  I  have  mentioned  some  others  of  the  name.  When  I 
composed  my  Vision  long  ago,  I  had  attempted  a  description  of  Kyle, 
of  which  the  additional  stanzas  are  a  part  as  it  originally  stood. 
My  heart  glows  with  a  wish  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  '  saviour  of  his  country,'  which,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall  at  least 
attempt. 

You  are  afraid  I  shall  grow  intoxicated  with  my  prosperity  as  a 
poet.  Alas !  madam,  I  know  myself  and  the  world  too  well.  I  do 
not  mean  any  airs  of  aifected  modesty;  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  my  abilities  deserve  some  notice ;  but  in  a  most  enlightened, 
informed  age  and  nation,  when  poetry  is,  and  has  been,  the  study  of 
men  of  the  first  natural  genius,  aided  with  all  the  powers  of  polite 
learning,  polite  books,  and  polite  company — to  be  dragged  forth  to 
the  full  glare  of  learned  and  polite  observation,  with  all  my  imper- 
fections of  awkward  rusticity  and  crude  unpolished  ideas  on  my 
head — -I  assure  you,  madam,  I  do  not  dissemble  when  I  tell  you  I 
tremble  for  the  consequences.  The  novelty  of  a  poet  in  my  obscure 
situation,  without  any  of  those  advantages  which  ai'e  reckoned 
necessary  for  that  character,  at  least  at  this  time  of  day,  has  raised 
a  partial  tide  of  public  notice  which  has  borne  me  to  a  height 
where  I  am  absolutely,  feelingly  certain,  my  abilities  are  inadequate 
to  support  mc ;  and  too  surely  do  I  see  that  time  when  the  same  tide 
will  leave  me,  and  recede  perhaps  as  far  below  the  mark  of  truth. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  self-abasement  .and 
modesty.  I  have  studied  myself,  and  know  what  ground  I  occupy; 
and  however  a  friend  or  the  world  may  differ  from  me  in  that 
particular,  I  stand  for  my  own  opinion,  in  silent  resolve,  with  all 
the  tenaciousness  of  property.  I  mention  this  to  you  once  for  all, 
to  disburden  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  or  say  more 
about  it.    But, 

When  proud  fortune's  ebbing  tide  recedes, 

yon  will  bear  mo  witness,  that  when  my  bubble  of  fame  was  at  the 
highest,  I  stood  unintoxicated,  with  the  inebriating  cup  in  my  hand, 

1  t;tanzas  in  The  Vision,  beginning, '  By  stately  tower  or  palace  feir,'  and  ending 
with  the  first  Duan. 
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looking  forward  with  rueful  resolve  to  the  hastening  time  when 
the  blow  of  calumny  should  dash  it  to  the  ground,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  vengeful  triumph. 

Your  patronising  mo,  and  intci-esting  yourself  in  my  fame  and 
character  as  a  poet,  I  rejoice  in— it  exalts  me  in  my  own  idea — and 
whether  you  can  or  can  not  aid  mc  in  my  subscription,  is  a  trifle. 
Has  a  paltrj-  subscription-bill  any  charms  to  the  heart  of  a  bard, 
compared  with  the  patronage  of  the  descendant  of  the  immortal 
WaUace!  15- li- 


TO  DR  MOORE. 

Edinburgh  ^January  \Glh  or  IJth  ?]  1T87. 

Sir — Mrs  Dunlop  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  mo  extracts  of 
letters  she  has  had  from  you,  where  you  do  the  i-ustic  bard  the 
honour  of  noticing  him  and  his  works.  Those  who  have  felt  the 
anxieties  and  solicitudes  of  authorship,  can  only  know  what  pleasure 
it  gives  to  be  noticed  in  such  a  maimer  by  judges  of  the  first  cha- 
racter. Your  criticisms,  sir,  I  receive  with  reverence  ;  only  I  am 
sorry  they  mostly  come  too  late;  a  peccant  passage  or  two  that 
I  would  certainly  have  altered,  were  gone  to  the  press. 

The  hope  to  be  admired  for  ages  is,  in  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
those  even  who  are  authors  of  repute,  an  unsubstantial  dream.  For 
my  part,  my  first  ambition  was,  and  still  my  strongest  wi.sh  is,  to 
please  my  compeers,  the  rustic  inmates  of  the  hamlet,  while  ever- 
changing  language  and  manners  shall  allow  me  to  be  relished  and 
undei-stood.  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  I  have  some  poetical 
abilities ;  and  as  few,  if  any  writers,  cither  moral  or  jjoeticai,  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  chisses  of  mankind  among  whom  I 
have  chiefly  mingled,  I  may  have  seen  men  and  manners  in  a 
different  phasis  from  what  is  common,  which  may  assist  originality 
of  thought.  Still,  I  know  very  well  the  novelty  of  my  character  has 
by  far  the  greatest  share  in  the  learned  and  polite  notice  I  liavo 
lately  had ;  and  in  a  language  where  Pope  and  Churchill  have  raised 
the  laugh,  and  Shenstone  and  Gray  drawn  the  tear ;  wiiere  Thomson 
and  Beattie  have  painted  the  landscape,  and  Lyttleton  and  Collins 
described  the  heart — I  am  not  vain  enough  to  hope  for  distinguished 
poetic  fame.  i'-  ^• 

To  this  letter  Dr  Moore  sent  the  following  answer : — 

Clifkord  Strebt,  January  23(1, 1787. 
Siu— I  have  just  received  your  letter,  by  wliicii  I  find  I  liave 
reason  to  complain  of  my  friend  Mrs  Dunlop,  for  transmitting  to  you 
extracts  from  my  letters  to  her,  by  much  too  freely  and  too  care- 
lessly written  for  your  perusal.  I  must  forgive  her,  however,  in 
consideration  of  her  good  intention,  as  you  will  forgive  me,  I  hope, 
for  the  freedom  I  use  with  certain  expressions,  in  consideration  of 
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my  admiration  of  the  poems  in  general.  If  I  may  judge  of  tTie 
author's  disposition  from  his  Avorks,  with  all  the  other  good  qualities 
of  a  poet,  he  lias  not  the  irritahle  temper  ascribed  to  that  race  of 
men  by  one  of  tlieir  own  number,  whom  you  have  the  happiness  to 
resemble  in  ease  and  curious  felicity  of  expression.  Indeed  tlie 
poetical  beauties,  however  original  and  brilliant,  and  lavishly 
scattered,  are  not  all  I  admire  in  your  worivs;  the  love  of  your 
native  country,  that  feeling  sensibility  to  all  the  objects  of  humanitj', 
and  the  independent  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  whole,  give 
me  a  most  favourable  impression  of  tlie  poet,  and  have  made  me 
often  regret  that  I  did  not  see  the  poems,  the  certain  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  my  seeing  the  author  last  simimcr,  when  I  was 
longer  in  Scotland  than  I  have  been  for  many  yijars. 

I  rejoice  very  sincerely  at  the  encouragement  you  receive  at 
Edinburgh,  and  I  think  you  particularly  fortunate  in  the  patronage 
of  Dr  Blair,  wlio,  I  am  informed,  interests  himself  very  much  for 
yon.  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  him ;  nobody  can  have  a  warmer 
regard  for  that  gentleman  than  I  have,  which,  independent  of  the 
worth  of  his  character,  would  be  kept  alive  by  the  memory  of  our 
common  friend,  the  late  Mr  George  B[annatyn]e. 

Before  I  received  youi'  letter,  I  sent,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to , 

a  sonnet  by  Miss  Williams,  a  young  poetical  lady,'  which  she  wrote 
on  reading  your  Mountain  Daisy;  perhaps  it  may  not  disjilease 
you:— 

While  soon  '  the  garden's  flaunting  flowers '  decay. 

And  scattered  on  the  earth  neglected  lie. 
The  '  Mountain  Daisy,"  cherished  by  the  ray 
A  poet  drew  from  lieavcn ,  shall  never  die. 
Ah,  like  that  lonely  flower  the  poet  rose ! 
'Mid  penury's  bare  soil  and  bitter  gale; 
He  felt  each  storm  that  on  the  mountain  blows, 

Nor  ever  Icnew  the  sliciter  of  the  vale. 
By  genius  in  lier  native  vigour  nurst, 

On  nature  witii  impassioned  look  he  gazed; 
Then  through  the  cloud  of  adverse  fortune  burst 

Indignant,  and  in  ligiit  unborrowed  blazed. 
Scotia  !  from  rude  afiliction  shield  thy  bard ; 
His  heaven-taught  numbers  Fame  herself  will  guard. 

I  have  been  trying  to  add  to  the  number  of  your  subscribers,  but 
find  that  many  of  my  acquaintance  are  already  among  them.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  and  the  most 
cordial  good  wishes,  I  am,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Moore. 

Bums,  in  liis  letter  of  l.'Sth  January  to  Mrs  Diuilop,  speaks  of 
additional  stanzas  of  the  Vision  of  which  he  was  to  publish  only 
a  part  in  tlie  new  edition.  I  have  seen  a  copy  in  the  bard's  hand- 
writing of  tlie  entire  poem  as  it  luul  then   stood.     It  is  a  curious 

•  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  was  a  notable  contributor  to  popular  literature  at 
that  time  and  for  many  years  later. 
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and  valuable  tlocumeut,  but  for  an  unexpected  reason,  namely,  its 
proving,  what  might  otherwise  have  been  doubted,  that  Burns  was 
not  incapable  of  writing  weakly.  The  whole  of  the  ineditod 
stanzas  are  strikingly  of  this  character.  Most  of  them  are  pane- 
gyrical of  country  gentlefolks  who  had  shewn  him  some  degree 
of  kindness,  or  wliose  ancestral  history  interested  him.  Perhaps 
there  is,  after  all,  a  second  and  a  greater  importance  in  the  docu- 
ment, as  sliewing  how,  witli  the  capability  to  write  incft'ectively, 
his  taste  was  so  unerring  as  to  prevent  him  from  publisin'iig  a 
single  line  that  was  not  fitted  to  command  respect,  for  every  one 
of  the  poor  stanzas  has  been  thrown  out  on  his  sending  the  poem 
to  the  press. • 


TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,   ESQ. 

iJanuarff,  1787.]* 
Wliilo  here  I  sit,  sad  and  solitary,  by  the  side  of  a  fire  in  a  little 
country  inn,  and  drying  my  wet  clothes,  in  pops  a  poor  fellow  of  a 
sodgor,  and  tells  me  lie  is  going  to  Ayr.  By  Heavens !  say  I  to 
myself,  witli  a  tide  of  good  spirits  whicli  the  magic  of  that  sound, 
auld  toon  o'  Ayr,  conjured  up,  I  will  send  my  la.st  song  to  Mr 
Callantinc.      Here  it  is — 

[llO.NNIE  DOON.] 

Yc  flowery  banks  o'  bonnic  Doon, 

How  can  yc  bloom  sae  fair  ! 
How  can  yc  cliant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sac  fu'  o'  care  ! 

Thou'U  l)rcak  my  heart,  thou  bonnic  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

AVhcn  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  tliou  bonnic  bird, 

Tliat  sink's  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sac  I  sat,  and  sac  1  sang, 

And  wislua  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  liae  I  roved  by  bonnic  Doon, 

To  sec  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  siin;^  o'  its  love  : 

Aiul  ^ac  did  1  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 
Fnie  aft'  its  thorny  tree  ; 

1  Sec  Appomlix,  No.  10. 

-  Tliis  date  is  givi-n  on  <.■onjeotf.ro  by  AU^n  Cunningliain ;  it  i-.  proti.ibly  vcn-  near 
the  trutl!. 
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And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 
But  left  the  thorn  wi'  nie.^ 

This  song  referred  to  the  same  unhappy  love-tale  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Mr  Lawrie's  table  some  months 
previously.    Burns  then  took  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  young  lady,  but  he  had  now  learned  to  look  upon  it  with 
the  tenderness  and  pity  which  alone  could  make  it  a  fit  subject 
for  verse.      The  heroine  Avas  a  member  of  a  most  respectable 
family,  and  ultimately  became  heii'css  of  her  ftither's  estate  in 
Carrick.      I  am  afraid  that  a  fuU  recital  of  the  circumstances 
would  leave  the  reader  little  choice  between  the  opinion  of  Bums 
as  a  man  of  the  world  and  Burns  as  a  poet.     It  may  only  be 
remarked,  in  behalf  of  the  lady,  that  her  errors  commenced  in  the 
yeai's  of  youth  and  inexperience,  and  under  cu-cumstances  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  protect  her  from  such  evil.    Captain 
M.,  her  lover,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Wigtonshire  proprietor, 
and  though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  representative  of  his 
county  in  parliament.     Although  now,  at  the   distance  of  two 
years  from  the  commencement  of  their  intimacy,  we  find  a  ballad 
from  the  pen  of  Burns  bewailing  the  falsehood  of  the  lover,  it  does 
not  reaUy  appear  that  any  charge  of  this  kind  could  be  brought 
against  him.      Certain  it  also  is,  that  the    connection  was  not 
finally  broken  off  till  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  in  1794,  when  at 
length  the  unfortunate  lady  instituted  a  declarator  of  marriage 
and  legitimacy  in  behalf  of  herself  and  child  in  the  consistorial 
court,  with  a  subsidiary  conclusion  for  damages  in  case  of  failure. 
She  died  not  long  after,  probably  the  victim  of  anguished  feel- 
ings; but    the    process  went   on  in  behalf   of  her  infant.     The 
consistorial  judges  pronounced  in  1798  for  the  marriage  of  the 
pan*,  and  the  consequent  legitimacy  of  the  child;  but  the  Court  of 
Session,  on  review,  reversed  this  judgment,  witli  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  £3000  to  tlie  daughter,^  who,  it  is  believed,  is  now  a 
mamed  lady,  residing  in  Edinburgh.     Upon  the  whole,  this  story 
does  not  breathe  the  present  tone  of  British  aristocratic  society 
and  one  cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  characteristic  of  its  own 
age — one  in  which,  in  several  respects,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  momentary  retrogression  towards  the  licentiousness  of  a  well- 
known  period  in  the  preceding  century. 

Wliat  has  been  previously  advanced  as  to  Dr  Blacklock's 
letter  to  Mr  LawTic  having  only  been  partially  the  means  of 
bringing  Bui-ns  to  Edinburgh,  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  Burns 
allowed  several  weeks  to  elapse  before  he  saw  the  blind  poet. 

1  Another  copy  of  this  song,  considerably  altered,  is  afterwards  introduced. 

2  The  case  is  detailed  in  Fergusson's  Consistorial  Law  Keports. 
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About  the  11th  or  r2th  of  December,  Blacklock  wrote  to  Mr 
Lawrie  to  recommend  tliat  Mackenzie's  criticism  should  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  edition  of  the  poems,  instead  of  liis  letter  of  the 
4th  September,  which  had  aU  the  disadvantages  of  an  extempore 
eflfxision.  He  added,  '  By  the  by,  I  hear  that  Mr  Burns  is,  and 
has  been,  some  time  in  Edinburgh.  These  news  I  am  sorry  to 
have  heard  at  second  hand;  they  would  have  come  much  more 
welcome  from  the  bard's  own  mouth.  I  have,  however,  written 
to  Mr  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  to  beg  the  fiivour  that  he 
would  bring  us  together.''  On  Friday  the  22d  December,  Mr 
Lawrie  informed  Burns  tliat  he  had  last  week  had  a  letter  from 
Dr  Blacklock,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  the  Ayrshire  ploughman. 
'  I  write  this  to  you/  says  Lawrie,  'that  you  may  lose  no  time  in 
waiting  upon  him,  should  you  not  yet  have  seen  liim.'-  The 
excellent  minister  of  Loudon  adds  some  advice  on  the  score  of  a 
modest  diffidence  and  an  invincible  temperance,  as  necessary  to 
sustain  him  in  the  new  scenes  into  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
introduced.  Biu-ns  appears  to  have  now  hastened  to  visit  Black- 
lock  ;  yet  he  allows  several  weeks  to  elapse  before  answering  Mr 
Lawrie's  letter — also  a  fact  speaking  somewhat  for  the  view  we 
take  of  the  immediately-prompting  causes  of  the  poet's  migration 
from  Ayrshire : — 

TO  THE  BEV.  G.  LAWRIE, 
NKWMILLS,  NEAR  KILMARNOCK. 

Edinburgh,  February  5,  1787. 

Reverevd  and  dear  Sir— When  I  look  at  the  date  of  your  kind 
letter,  my  heart  reproached  me  severely  with  ingratitude  in  neglect- 
ing so  Ion"  to  answer  it.  I  will  not  trouble  you  witli  any  account, 
by* way  of  apology,  of  my  hurried  life  and  distracted  attention;  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  my  delay  by  no  means  proceeded  from 
want  of  respect.  I  fuel,  and  ever  sliall  feel  for  you,  the  mingled 
sentiments  of  esteem  for  a  friend,  and  reverence  for  a  father. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  with  all  my  soul  for  your  friendly  liints,  though  I 
do  not  need  them  so  much  as  my  friends  are  apt  to  imagine.  You 
arc  dazzled  with  newspaper  accounts  and  distant  reports ;  but  m 
reality  I  have  no  great  temptation  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  cup  of 
prosperity.  Novelty  may  attract  the  attention  of  mankind  a  while  ; 
to  it  I  owe  my  present  eclat ;  but  I  sec  the  time  not  far  distant 
when  the  popular  tide  which  has  homo  mo  to  a  height  of  which  I 
am  pcrha])s  unworthy,  shall  recede  with  silent  celerity,  and  Icavo 
me  a  barren  waste  of  sand,  to  descend  at  my  leisure  to  my  former 
station.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  aflectation  of  modesty  :  1  sec  tlio 
consequence  is  unavoidable,  and  am  prepared  for  it.     1  had  been  at 

1  From  the  original  in  possiisiun  of  the  Kov.  Jlr  Bi'lfour  GraUam,  North  Berwick. 
*  Carrie's  Edition.    GcaL-ral  CorrcsiKjndence,  No.  adi 
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a  good  deal  of  pains  to  form  a  just,  impartial  estimate  of  my  intel- 
lectual powers  before  I  came  here ;  I  have  not  added,  since  I  carac 
to  Edinburj^h,  anything  to  the  account ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  take  every 
atom  of  it  bade  to  my  sliades,  the  coverts  of  my  unnoticed  early 
years. 

In  Dr  Blacklock,  whom  I  see  very  often,  I  have  found  what  I 
■would  have  expected  in  our  friend,  a  clear  head  and  an  excellent 
heart. 

By  far  the  most  agreeable  hours  I  spend  in  Edinburgh  must  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  iliss  Lawric  and  her  pianoforte.  I  cannot 
help  repeating  to  you  and  Sirs  Luwrie  a  compliment  tliat  Mr 
Mackenzie,  the  celebrated  3Ian  of  Feeling,  paid  to  Miss  Lawrie  the 
other  night  at  tlie  concert.  I  had  come  in  at  the  interlude,  and  sat 
down  by  him  till  I  saw  Miss  Lawrie  in  a  seat  not  ver>  far  distant, 
and  went  up  to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  On  my  return  to  Mr 
Mackenzie,  ho  asked  me  who  she  was:  I  told  him  'twas  the  daughter 
of  a  reverend  friend  of  raine  in  the  west  country.  He  returned, 
there  w:is  something  very  striking,  to  his  idea,  in  her  appearance. 
On  mv  desiring  to  know  what  it  was,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  'She 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  elegance  of  a  well-bred  lady  ahout  her,  with 
all  tlie  sweet  simplicity  of  a  country  girl.' 

My  compliments  to  all  the  happy  inmates  of  St  Margaret's.  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  most  gratefully,  Robert  Burns. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan  ^vas  a  very  different  person  from  his  brother, 
Henry  Erskine.  With  weak  parts,  he  was  continually  led  by 
vanity  into  conspicuous  situations :  above  all,  he  delighted  to  be 
a  patron,  though  penurious  habits  often  raised  a  ludicrous  contrast 
between  his  pretensions  and  his  performances.  He  liad  (apparently 
on  tlic  1st  of  February)  sent  Burns  some  of  those  advices  which 
he  thought  his  rank  entitled  him  to  offer  to  a  person  m  the 
situation  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman.  Burns  returned  the 
following  temperate  and  prudent  answer: — 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

My  Lord— The  honour  your  lordship  has  done  me,  by  your 
notice  and  advice  in  yours  of  the  1st  instant,  I  shall  ever  gratefully 
remember — 

Praise  from  thy  lips  'tis  mine  with  joj'  to  boast, 
Tlicy  best  can  give  it  who  dc-serve  it  most. 

Your  lordship  touches  the  darling  chord  of  my  heart,  when  you 
advise  me  to  fire  my  muse  at  .Scottish  story  and  Scottish  scenes. 
I  wish  for  notliiug  more  than  to  make  a  leisurely  pilgrimage 
throuf'h  my  native  country  ;  to  sit  and  muse  on  those  once  hard- 
contended  fields,  where  Caledonia,  rejoicing,  saw  her  bloody  lion 
borne  tlirough  broken  ranks  to  victory  and  fame ;  and,  catching  the 
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inspiration,  to  pour  the  deathless  names  in  sonpr.  But,  my  loid,  in 
the  midst  of  these  enthusiastie  reveries,  a  lonj^-visayed,  dry,  moral- 
looking  phantom,  strides  aeross  my  imagination,  and  pronounces 
these  emphatic  words  : — 

♦I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  Prudence.  Friend,  I  do  not  come  to  open 
the  ill-closed  wounds  of  your  follies  and  misfortunes,  merely  to  give 
you  pain :  I  wish  through  these  wounds  to  imprint  a  lasting  lesson 
on  your  heart.  I  will  not  mention  how  many  of  my  s;ilutary  advices 
you  iuive  despised ;  I  have  given  you  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept ;  and  wliile  I  was  chalking  out  to  you  the  straight 
way  to  wealth  and  character,  with  audacious  cHroutery  you  have 
zig-zagged  across  the  path,  contemning  me  to  my  face.  You  know 
the  conseciuenccs.  It  is  not  yet  three  months  since  home  was  so 
hot  for  yon,  that  you  were  on  the  w  ing  for  tlie  western  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  not  to  make  a  fortune,  but  to  iiide  your  misfortune. 

'  Now  that  your  dear-loved  Scotia  puts  it  in  your  power  to  return 
to  the  situation  of  your  forefatliers,  will  you  follow  these  will-o'-wisp 
meteors  of  fancy  and  wliim,  till  they  bring  you  once  more  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  I  I  grant  tliat  the  uttnost  ground  you  can  occupy  is 
but  half  a  step  from  tiie  veriest  poverty ;  but  still  it  is  half  a  step 
from  it  If  all  that  I  can  urge  be  ineffectual,  let  her  who  seldom 
calls  to  you  in  vain,  let  the  call  of  pride,  pre\ail  witli  you.  You 
know  how  you  feel  at  the  iron  gripe  of  ruthless  oppression :  you 
know  how  you  bear  the  galling  sneer  of  contumelious  greatness.  I 
hold  you  out  the  conveniences,  the  comforts  of  life,  independence, 
and  character,  on  the  one  hand ;  I  tender  you  servility,  dependence, 
and  wretchedness  on  the  other.  I  will  not  insult  your  understanding 
by  bidding  you  make  a  ciioice.' 

This,  my  lord,  is  unanswerable.  I  must  return  to  my  humble 
station,  and  woo  my  rustic  muse  in  my  wonted  way,  at  the  jilougli- 
tail.  Still,  my  lord,  wiiilc  the  drops  of  life  warm  my  heart,  gratitude 
to  that  dear-loved  country  in  which  I  boast  my  birth,  and  gratitude 
to  those  her  distinguished  sons  who  have  honoured  me  so  much 
with  their  patronage  and  approbation,  shall,  while  stealing  through 
my  humble  shades,  ever  distend  my  bosom,  and  at  times,  as  now, 
draw  fortli  the  swelling  tear.  K.  B. 

During  the  first  blaze  of  Burns's  reputation  in  Edinburgh, 
several  rhyming  epistles  were  addressed  to  him  publicly  and 
privately — generally  of  no  otiier  value  than  to  shew  how  im- 
mensely he  had  stepped  beyond  all  common  bounds  of  success 
in  cultivating  the  rustic  muse.  One.  however,  from  a  .Mrs  Scott 
of  Wauchope,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  neatly  and  effectively  written, 
and  to  it  I'lirns  made  a  suitable  reply. 
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My  cantie,-  witty,  rhyming  plougliman, 
I  hafflins  doubt  it  is  na  true,  man, 
Tliat  ye  between  the  stilts  was  bred, 
Wi'  ploughmen  schooled,  wi'  ploughmen  fed ;  • 
I  doubt  it  sair,  ye've  drawn  your  knowledge 
Either  frae  grammar-school  or  college. 
Guid  troth,  your  saul  and  body  baith 
War  better  fed,  I'd  gie  my  aith, 
Than  theirs  who  sup  sour  milk  and  parritch, 
And  bummil  through  the  single  Carritch.  Catechism 

Whaever  heard  the  ploughman  speak, 
Could  tell  gif  Homer  was  a  Greek  ? 
He'd  flee  as  soon  upon  a  cudgel, 
As  get  a  single  line  of  Virgil. 
And  then  sae  slee  ye  crack  your  jokes 
O'  Willie  Pitt  and  Charlie  Fox : 
Our  great  men  a'  sae  weel  descrivc. 
And  how  to  gar  the  nation  thrive, 
Ane  maist  wad  swear  ye  dwalt  amang  them, 
And  as  ye  saw  them,  sae  ye  sang  them. 
But  be  ye  ploughman,  be  ye  peer, 
Ye  are  a  funny  blade,  I  swear ; 

And  though  the  cauld  I  ill  can  bide,  endiu-e 

Yet  twenty  miles  and  mair  I'd  ride 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  never  grumble, 
Though  my  auld  yad  should  gie  a  stumble,  horse 

To  crack  a  winter  night  wi'  thee, 
And  hear  thy  sangs  and  sonnets  slee. 
Oh  gif  I  kenn'd  but  whare  ye  baide,  resided 

I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid ; 
'Twad  baud  your  shouthers  warm  and  braw, 
And  douce  at  kirk  or  market  shaw  ; 
Fra'  soutli  as  Aveel  as  north,  my  lad, 
A'  honest  Scotsmen  lo'c  the  maud. 
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I  mind  it  weel  in  early  date, 

When  I  was  1)cardless,  young,  and  blate,  bashful 

And  first  could  thrash  the  barn; 
Or  hand  a  yokin  at  the  plough ; 
And  though  forfoughten  sair  cneugh,  fatigued 

Yet  unco  proud  to  learn : 
When  first  among  the  yellow  corn 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was, 
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And  vrV  the  lave  ilk  merry  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing, 

The  tither  stocked  raw, 
Wi'  clai\  ers,  and  liaivci-s,  talk 

"Weiiring  the  day  awa. 

E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power — 
A  wisii  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thissle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  the  wecder-clips  aside, 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear: 
Xo  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

But  still  the  elements  o'  sang 

In  formless  jumble,  right  and  wrang, 

Wild  floated  in  my  brain ; 
Till  on  that  har'st  I  said  before. 
My  partner  in  the  merry  core, 

She  roused  the  forming  strain  ; 
I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean. 

That  lighted  up  her  jingle. 
Her  witching  smile,  her  paukj-  cen 
That  gart  my  heart-strings  tingle : 
I  firJjd,  inspir^d, 

At  every  kindling  keek. 
But  bashing  and  dasiiing, 
I  feared  aye  to  speak. 

Health  to  the  sex,  ilk  guid  chiel  says, 
"VVi'  merry  dance  in  winter  days. 

And  we  to  share  in  common : 
The  gust  o'  joy,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  saul  o'  life,  the  heaven  below. 

Is  rapture-giving  woman. 
Ye  surly  sumphs,  who  hate  the  name,  foola 

Be  mindfu'  o'  your  mitlier ; 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame 

That  ye're  connected  with  her. 
Ye're  wac  men,  ye're  nae  men 
That  slight  the  lovely  dears ; 
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To  shame  ye,  disclaim  ye, 

Ilk  honest  birkie  swears.  fellow 

For  you,  no  bred  to  barn  and  bj're, 
Wha  sweetly  tunc  the  Scottish  lyre, 

Tlianks  to  you  for  your  line : 
The  marled  plaid  ye  Iciiully  spai-e, 
By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware ;  worn 

'Twad  please  me  to  tlie  nine. 
I'd  be  mair  vauiitie  o'  my  hap, 

Douce  hingin'  owre  my  curple,  rump 

Than  ony  ermine  ever  lap. 
Or  proud  imperial  purjjle. 

Fareweel  then,  lang  heal  then. 

And  plenty  be  your  fa', 
May  losses  and  crosses 

Ne'er  at  your  hallan  ca' !  door 

Meanwhile  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  was  going  rapidly 
on  in  the  printing-office  of  AVilliam  Smellie — a  man  who,  like 
Creech,  mingled  literary  labours  -with  those  attending  one  of  the 
trades  of  literature.  Tliere  was  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge,  shrewd- 
ness, and  talent  under  the  rude  exterior  of  Smellie.  In  his  office, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Anchor  Close,  he  had  done  typographic  duty 
for  Gilbert  Stuart,  llobert  Fergusson,  Dr  Robertson,  Hugo  Ai-not, 
Adam  Smith,  and  many  others  of  the  recent  and  living  literati  of 
Scotland,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  personal  friends,  llis  son 
Alexander,  who  lately  died  at  an  advanced  age,  perfectly  remem- 
bered the  visits  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman  to  the  composing 
room,  along  which  he  would  walk  three  or  four  times,  cracking  a 
whip  Avliich  he  carried,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  men.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  his  own  copy  under  their  hands,  but  looked 
at  any  other  which  he  saw  lying  on  the  cases.  One  day  he  asked 
a  man  how  many  languages  he  was  acquainted  with.  '  Indeed, 
sii','  replied  the  man,  'I've  enough  ado  wi'  my  ain.''  Burns 
remarked  that  behind  there  was  one  of  his  companions  setting  up 
a  Gaelic  Bible,  and  another  composing  from  a  Hebrew  Grammar. 
'  These  two,'  said  the  compositor,  '  are  the  greatest  dolts  in  the 
house.'  Bums  seemed  amused  by  the  remark,  and  said  he  would 
take  a  note  of  it. 

Mr  Alexander  Smellie  also  communicated  the  following  anec- 
dote : — '  There  was  a  particular  stool  in  the  office  which  Burns 
uniformly  occupied  while  correcting  his  proof-sheets;  as  Jie  v.ould 
not  sit  on  any  other,  it  always  bore  the  name  of  Burns's  Stool.  It 
is  still  (1844)  in  the  office,  and  m  the  same  situation  where  it  was 
when  ]5urns  sat  on  it.  At  this  time  Sir  .John  J3alrymple  was 
prhiting  in  Mr  Smellie's  office  an  Essay  on  the  Properties  of  Coal 
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Tur.  One  ilay  it  happened  that  Sir  John  occiipiefl  tlie  stool  whon 
Bums  came  into  the  correcting  room  looking  for  his  ravourito 
seat.  It  wa-s  kno\vn  that  what  Burns  wanted  Avas  the  stool ;  but 
bet'ore  saying  anything  to  Sir  John  on  the  subject.  Burns  was 
requested  to  walk  into  tlie  composing  room.  The  opportunitv 
was  taken  in  his  absence  to  request  of  Sir  John  to  indulge  tlic 
bard  with  his  favourite  seat,  but  without  mentioning  liis  name. 
Sir  John  said,  *•  I  will  not  give  up  my  seat  to  yon  inq)udent  staring 
fellow."  Upon  which  it  was  replied,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  tliat 
staring  fellow,  as  yon  call  him,  is  Burns  the  poet?"  Sir  John 
instantly  left  the  stool,  exclaiming,  "  Good  gracious!  CJive  liiin 
all  the  seats  in  your  house!"  Bums  was  tlieu  called  in,  took 
possession  of  his  stool,  and  commenced  the  reading  of  his  proofs.' 
Burns  was  introduced  by  his  printer  to  one  of  those  convivial 
clubs  composed  of  men  of  good  condition  whicii  then  abounded 
in  Edinburgh,  each  usually  founded  upon  some  whim  or  conceit 
which  shone  through  all  its  proceedings.  The  club  in  question 
assumed  the  name  of  tiic  Crochallan  Fencibles,  from  a  com- 
posite cause.  Its  landlord  Douglas  was  noted  for  singing  a 
beautiful  Gaelic  song  called  Crochallan  (properly  Cro  Chalein — 
that  is,  Colin's  Cattle).  This,  with  the  raising  of  fencible  regi- 
ments going  on  at  the  time  to  protect  the  country  while  the  army 
was  chiefly  engageil  in  iigliting  the  American  coK)nists,  had  givL'U 
the  convivial  society  an  apjjellation.  It  was  customary  to  subject 
a  new  entrant  to  a  severe  ordeal  of  raillen.',  by  way  of  proving  his 
temper,  and  Burns  acknowledged  that  on  that  happening  to  him- 
self, he  had  been  '  thrashed '  in  a  style  beyond  all  his  experience. 
Here  Bums  met  several  of  the  men  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
pre\"iously  made  at  the  Canongatc  Kilwinning  Lodge,  particularly 
i>ne  William  Dunbar,  an  uncommonly  merry  uproarious  good 
fellow,  who  in  the  hours  of  mirthful  relaxation  appeared  as  Colonel 
of  the  Croi'hallann,  but  in  the  moments  of  dayliglit  sobriety,  prac- 
tised as  a  douce  writer  to  the  signet,  from  which  position  he  ulti- 
mately stepped  up  to  the  dignity  of  Inspector  General  of  Stamp 
Duties  for  Scotland.  On  Smellie  Burns  composed  some  impromptu 
lines: — 


To  Crochallan  came, 


The  old  cocked  hat,  the  gr.iy  siirtout,  tlie  same; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might ; 
'Twas  four  long  ni;,'liLs  and  days  till  sliavini,'  ni;,'lit; 
His  uncombed  grizzly  locks,  wild  starin;:,  thatched 
A  head  for  thouj^ht  i>rofoiind  and  clear  unmatched ; 
Yet  though  his  caustic  wit  was  biting  rude, 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  gooii. 

He  commemorated  Willie  Dunbar  in  verses  of  a  different  strain 
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There  was  an  old  rough  Border  ditty  referrhig  to  a  certain  RatiUng 
Roaring  Willie,  of  great  celebrity  iu  his  day  as  a  wandering  violer. 
To  this  Burns  added  a  stanza,  which  we  are  to  take  as  a  picture 
of  the  Colonel  in  his. place  of  command  and  moment  of  highest 
exaltation : — 

As  I  cam  by  Crochallan, 

I  cannilio  kcckit  ben;  looked  in 

Eattlin',  roarin'  "Willie 

Was  sitting  at  yon  boord-en' ; 
Sitting  at  yon  boord-en', 

And  amang  giule  companiei 
liattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me! 

Dunbar  is  elsewhere  certified  by  Burns  as  '  one  of  the  worthiest 
fellows  in  the  world.'  He  gave  the  poet  a  copy  of  Spenser  as  a 
present,  and  was  thus  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  one  of  the 
most  abundant  fountains  of  poetical  imagery  which  exists  in  om* 
national  literature. 

At  this  time  a  portrait  of  the  poet  was  in  preparation  for 
the  adornment  of  the  forthcoming  volume.  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
a  yoimg  artist  residing  close  beside  him  in  a  place  called  War- 
drop's  Court,  was  good  enough  to  paint  it  gratuitously.  An 
engraver  named  Beugo,  much  cleverer  in  his  art  than  any  man 
residing  in  Edinburgh  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  trans- 
ferred the  likeness  to  copper  on  the  same  terms.  He  took  the 
greatest  po.ssible  pains  with  the  face,  having  the  poet  to  sit  to 
liimself  several  times  when  it  was  finishing,  and  the  result  was  a 
likeness  which,  notwithstanding  a  criticism  passed  on  it  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  will  be  afterwards  noted,  must  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  as  that  on  which  the  friends  of  Burns  have  set  their 
stamp  of  approbation  as  the  most  faithful  in  existence,  not  even 
excepting  Mr  Nasmyth's  original. 

It  has  been  remembered  that,  after  the  sittings  for  that  original, 
]\Ir  Nasmytli  and  the  poet  would  take  a  ramble  together,  not 
unfrequcntly  to  the  King's  Park,  where  Burns  delighted  to  climb 
Arthur's  Scat,  and  lying  on  the  summit,  gaze  at  its  grand  pano- 
rama of  twelve  of  the  principal  Scottish  counties.  Having  one 
night  transgressed  the  rules  of  sobriety,  and  sat  up  till  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  they  agreed  not  to  go  home  at  all,  but  com- 
mence an  excursion  to  tlie  Fcntland  Hills.  Passing  a  cottage  a 
few  miles  out  of  town,  they  heard  a  frightful  noise  witliin,  and 
going  up  to  learn  what  was  the  matter,  found  that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  a  poor  man  whose  reason  had  given  way.  Mr 
Nasmyth   used  afterwards   to   describe  in   thrilling    terms    the 
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appalling  cxdamations  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  effect  wliich  they 
had  upon  IJurns.i  The  two  friends  afterwards  continued  their  walk 
to  the  hills,  had  a  fine  morning  ramble,  and  having  thus  cleared  off 
the  effects  of  their  dissipation,  came  down  to  Roslin  to  breakfast. 
Burns,  who  was  now  extremely  hungry,  found  in  Mrs  Davnd 
Wilson's  little  imi  such  ample  solacement,  that  in  a  fit  of  gratitude 
he  scrawled  a  couple  of  verses  on  the  reverse  side  of  a  wooden 
pktter : — 

My  blcs-sings  on  ye,  honest  wife, 

I  ne'er  was  here  before ; 
Ye've  wealth  o'  gear  for  spoon  and  knife — 

Heart  could  not  wish  for  more. 

Heaven  keep  you  clear  of  sturt  and  strife, 

Till  far  ayont  four  score, 
And  by  the  Lord  o'  deatii  and  life, 

I'll  ne'er  jrae  bv  vour  door  !  - 


TO  DK  MOORE. 

Kdixbi"ROH,  \olh  I'lhruari/    IT87. 

Sir — Pardon  my  seeming  neglect  in  delaying  so  long  to  acknow- 
ledge the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  your  kind  notice  of  me, 
Januar)'  23d.  Not  many  months  ago  I  knew  no  otlier  employment 
than  following  the  plough,  nor  could  boast  anything  higher  tiian 
a  distant  acquainLance  with  a  country  clergyman.  Mere  greatness 
never  embarrasses  me  ;  I  have  nothing  to  ask  from  the  gi'cat,  and  I 
do  not  fear  their  judgment ;  but  genius,  polisiied  by  learning,  and  at 
its  proper  point  of  elevation  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  this  of  late 
1  frequently  meet  with,  and  tremble  at  its  approach.  I  scorn  the 
affectation  of  seeminn'  modestv  to  cover  self-conceit.  Tiiat  I  have 
some  merit  I  do  not  deny ;  but  I  see  with  frequent  wringings  of 
heart  that  the  novelty  of  my  character,  and  the  honest  national 
prejudice  of  my  countrymen,  have  borne  mc  to  a  height  altogetlicr 
untenable  to  my  abilities. 

For  the  honour  iliss  Williams  has  done  mc,  plea.se,  sir,  return 
her  in  ray  name  my  most  grateful  thanks.  I  have  more  tlian  once 
thought  of  paying  her  in  kind,  but  have  hitherto  quitted  tiie  idea  in 
hopeless  despondency.  I  had  never  before  lieard  of  her;  but  tho 
Other  day  I  got  bur  poems,  which,  for  several  reiusous,  some  belong- 
ing to  the  head,  and  others  the  offspring  of  the  heart,  give  me  a 
great   deal  of  pleasure.     I  have   little  pretensions    to   critic    lore : 

'  T'  inicatcd  by  James  .NMniyth,  K*q.  of 

Pat  r. 

s  1.1  in  11 1.1 1    ,1 i.i,,.  ..  ,11-  ,i,,  it.iin  the  late  Mr  Matthew  Stobie,  KirUand- 

hill,  Uaddingtonskirc,  who  lived  in  Roslin  at  the  tinic 
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there  are,  I  think,  two  characteristic  features  in  her  poetry —  the 
imfettered  wild  Hight  of  native  genius,  and  tlie  tjucralous,  sorabra 
tenderness  of '  time-settled  sorrow.' 

I  only  know  wliat  pleases  nic,  often  witliout  being  able  to  teli 
ivhv.  IJ.  B. 

The  answer  of  Dr  Moore  to  the  foregomg  was  as  follows  : — 

Clifford  Street,  iSlh  Febntari/  1787. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  15th  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure. It  is  not  surprising  that  you  improve  in  correctness  and  taste, 
considering  where  you  have  been  for  some  time  past.  And  I  dare 
swear  there  is  no  danger  of  your  admitting  any  polish  which  might 
weaken  the  vigour  of  jour  native  powers. 

I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you  disdain  the  nauseous  affectation  of 
decrying  your  own  merit  as  a  poet,  an  affectation  which  is  displayed 
witii  most  ostentation  by  those  who  have  the  greatest  share  of  .self- 
conceit,  and  which  only  adds  undeceiving  falsehood  to  disgusting 
vanity.  For  you  to  deny  the  merit  of  your  i)oems,  would  be  arraign- 
ing the  fixed  opinion  of  the  public. 

As  the  new  edition  of  my  View  of  Society  is  not  yet  ready,  I 
have  sent  you  the  former  edition,  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  as  a 
small  mark  of  my  esteem.  It  is  sent  by  sea  to  the  care  of  Mr 
Creech  ;  and,  along  with  these  four  volumes  for  yourself,  I  have 
also  sent  my  Medical  Sketches,  in  one  volume,  for  my  friend  ilrs 
Dunlop  of  Dunlop  ;  this  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  transmit,  or^ 
if  you  cliance  to  pass  soon  by  Dunlop,  to  give  to  her. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your  subscription  is  so  ample,  and  shall 
rejoice  at  every  piece  of  good  fortune  that  befalls  you ;  for  you 
are  a  very  great  favourite  in  my  family;  and  this  is  a  higher  com- 
pliment than  perhaps  you  arc  aware  of.  It  includes  almost  all  the 
professions,  and  is  of  course  a  proof  that  your  writings  are  adapted 
to  various  tastes  and  situations.  Jly  youngest  son,  wjio  is  at  Win- 
cliester  school,  writes  to  me  that  he  is  translating  some  stanzas  of 
your  Halloween  into  Latin  verse  for  the  benefit  of  liis  comrades. 
This  union  of  taste  partly  proceeds  no  doubt  from  the  cement  of 
Scottish  partiality  with  which  they  are  all  somewhat  tinctured. 
Even  your  translator,  who  left  Scotland  too  early  in  life  for  recol- 
lection, is  not  without  it.  I  remain,  with  great  sincerity,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  J.  Moore. 


TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,   ESQ. 

Kdin'buroh,  Feb.  24,  178". 

Mv  HONOURED  Fkiend — I  will  soon  be  with  you  now,  in  guid 
black  prcnt — in  a  week,  or  ten  days  at  farthest.  I  am  obliged, 
;;gainst  my  own  wish,  to  print  subscribers'  names  ;  so  if  any  of  my 
Ayr  friends  have  subscrij)ticn- bills,  they  must  be  sent  into  Creech 
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directly.  1  am  petting  my  phiz  done  by  an  eminent  enj^raver,  and 
if  it  can  be  ready  in  time,  1  will  appear  in  my  book,  looking,  like  all 
other  /t>o/i,  to  my  title-page.  K.  15. 

Beforo  tliis  time  Burns  had  gi-atilied  his  own  generous  feelings 
by  an  act  of  ])iety  towards  his  unfortunate  precursor  Fergusson. 
The  first  step  he  took  in  the  matter  is  fully  expressed  in  an  excerpt 
from  the  session-records  of  the  parish  of  Canongate  : — 

Session-house  irilhin  the  jxtrish  of  Canoiir/ate,  the  tvcnty-serond 
liny  of  Ftbruari/,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  eighty-seven 
years. 

Sederunt  of  the  Managers  of  the  Kirk  and  Kirkyard  Funds  of 

Canongate ; 

Which  day,  the  treasurer  to  the  said  funds  produced  a  letter 
from  llr  Robert  Burns,  of  date  the  G'th  current,  which  was  read  and 
appointed  to  bo  engrossed  in  their  sederunt-book,  and  of  which 
letter  the  tenor  follows  : — 

'To  the  honourable  bailies  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh, — Gentlemen, 
I  am  sorry  to  be  told  that  the  remains  of  Itobcrt  Fergusson,  the  so 
justly  celebrated  poet,  a  man  whose  talents  for  ages  to  come  will  do 
lionour  to  our  Caledonian  name,  lie  in  your  churchyard  among  the 
ignoble  dead,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

'iSome  memorial  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  lovers  of  Scottish  song, 
when  they  wish  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  "  luirrow  house  "  of  the 
bard  who  is  no  more,  is  surely  a  tribute  due  to  Fergusson's  memory 
— a  tribute  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  of  i)ayiug. 

'  I  petition  you  then,  gentlemen,  to  permit  me  to  lay  a  simple  stono 
over  his  revered  ashes,  to  remain  an  unalienable  property  to  his 
deathless  fame.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  very 
humble  servant  {sic  (tubsa-ihilur),  Rouekt  Bik.ns.' 

Therefore  the  said  managers,  in  consideration  of  the  laudable  and 
disinterested  motion  of  Mr  Burns,  and  the  propriety  of  his  rcfjuest, 
did,  and  hereby  do,  imaniniously,  grant  power  and  liberty  to  the  said 
Robert  Burns  to  erect  a  headstone  at  the  grave  of  the  said  Uobert 
Fergusson,  and  to  keep  up  and  preserve  the  same  to  his  memory  in 
all  time  coming.  Extracted  forth  of  the  records  of  the  managers, 
bv  William  Sruorr,  Clerk. 


TO . 

F-Divnt-Roii   [Ff'Ttmri/  17<'7-] 

My  deau  Sin— You  may  think,  and  too  justly,  that  I  am  a  selfish, 
ungrateful  fellow,  haWng  received  so  many  repeated  instances  of 
kindness  from  yon,  and  yet  never  putting  pen  to  pajter  to  say  thank 
you  ;  but  if  you  knew  what  a  devil  of  a  life  my  conscience  has  led 
me  on  that  account,  your  good  heart  worf  k  yourself  too  much 
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aveno'ed.  By  the  by,  there  is  nothing  in  tlic  whole  frame  of  man 
wliich  seems  to  be  so  unaccountable  as  that  thing  called  conscience. 
Had  the  troublesome  yelping  cur  powers  efficient  to  prevent  a 
mischief,  he  might  be  of  use ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  business, 
his  feeble  efforts  are  to  the  workings  of  passion  as  the  infant  frosts 
of  an  autumnal  morning  to  the  unclouded  fervour  of  the  rising  sun : 
and  no  sooner  are  the  tumultuous  doings  of  the  wicked  deed  over, 
than,  amidst  the  bitter  native  consequences  of  folly  in  the  very 
vortex  of  our  horrors,  up  starts  Conscience,  and  harrows  us  with  the 
feelings  of  the  damned. 

I  have  enclosed  you,  by  way  of  expiation,  some  verse  and  prose, 
that,  if  they  merit  a  place  in  your  truly -entertaining  miscellany, 
you  are  welcome  to.  The  prose  extract  is  literally  as  Mr  Sprotfc 
sent  it  me. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as  follows : — 

'HERE  LIES  ROBERT  FERGtISSON,  POET. 
Born,  September  5th,  1751— Died,  ICtli  October   177*. 

No  sculptured  marble  hero,  nor  pompous  lay, 

"  No  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust ;  " 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  is  as  follows : — 

'  By  special  grant  of  the  managers  to  Robert  Burns,  who  erected  this  stone,  this 
burial-place  is  to  remain  for  ever  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Fergusson.'i 

Dr  Currie  printed  this  letter,  without  letting  us  know  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  only  intimating  that  he  was  '  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  poet's  correspondents.'  From  an  expression  in  the  letter, 
it  may  be  presumed  tluit  he  was  the  conductor  of  a  periodical 
work.  Dr  Cm-rie  also  publishes  tha  reply  to  Buins,  dated  8th 
March,  containing  a  very  absurd  tirade  against  tlie  poor  Canongate 
magistrates,  as  if  they  had  been  concerned  in  starving  the  poet 
whose  grave  they  now  allowed  Bums  to  adorn.  This  letter, 
however,  is  serviceable  in  inforaiing  us  of  the  country  rumour 
regarding  Burns's  position  and  doings  in  Edmburgh.  'Next 
week,'  says  the  wi'iter,  '  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  Edinburgh,  and,  as  my  stay  wUl  be  for  eight  or  ten  days,  I 
wish  you  oi'  ***•-*  would  take  a  snug  well-aii'ed  bedi'oorn  for  me, 
where  I  may  have  the  pleasiu'c  of  seeing  you  over  a  morning  cup 
of  tea.  But  by  all  accounts  it  wiU  Ije  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  see  you  at  all,  unless  your  company  is  bespoke  a  week  before- 

1  If  this  order  of  the  managers  was  designed  to  set  aside  the  ground  from  all  futine 
use  as  a  part  of  the  general  place  of  sepulture,  I  am  sorry  to  remark  that  it  has  been, 
tlirough  inadvertence  in  some  quarter,  violated,  as  I  was  present  some  years  ago 
when  the  remains  of  IMr  John  Inverarity,  a  nephew  of  Fcrgusson,  were  deposited 
in  the  grave  of  the  poet. 
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hand.  There  is  a  great  rumour  here  conceniing  your  great 
intimacy  witli  the  Duchess  of ,  and  other  hidies  of  dis- 
tinction. I  am  really  told  that  "  cards  to  invito  fly  by  tliousands 
each  night,"  and  if  yon  had  one,  I  suppose  there  would  also  bo 
"  bribes  to  yoiu-  old  secretary."  ' 

The  keen  sympathy  felt  by  Burns  for  Fergusson  was  expressed 
on  many  occasions.  Very  soon  after  making  the  arrangements 
for  the  tomb-stone  (March  19,  1787),  he  presented  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  the  Edinburgh  poet  to  a  young  lady,  and  ^\TOte  the 
following  lines  under  the  portrait  which  served  for  a  frontis- 
piece : — 

[verses  under  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  FERGUSSON.] 

Curse  on  imgratcful  man,  that  can  be  pleased, 
And  yet  can  stiirvc  the  author  of  the  pleasure  I 
Oh  thou,  my  elder  brotlier  in  misfortune, 
By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses, 
AVitli  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  fate! 
Why  is  the  bard  unpiticd  by  the  world, 
Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasures  ? 


TO  Tiir,  r.ARi.  or  r.r.F.Nf.viRN. 

LKinNHunoH,  Ffbruary,  17B7-] 

51 Y  Lord — I  wanted  to  purchase  a  profile  of  your  lordsliip,  which 
I  was  told  was  to  be  got  in  town ;  but  I  am  truly  sorry  to  see 
that  a  blundering  painter  has  spoiled  a  '  human  face  divine.'  The 
enclosed  stanzas  I  intended  to  have  written  below  a  picture  or 
profile  of  your  lordship,  could  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  procure 
one  Tvith  anvthine:  of  a  likeness. 

As  I  will  soon  return  to  my  shades,  I  wanted  to  have  something 
like  a  material  object  for  my  gratitude ;  I  wanted  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say  to  a  friend,  there  is  my  noblo  patron,  my  generous 
benefactor.  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  publish  these  verses.  I  conjure 
your  lordship,  by  the  honest  throe  of  gratitude,  by  the  generous 
wish  of  benevolence,  by  all  the  powers  and  feelings  which  compose 
the  magnanimous  mind,  do  not  deny  me  this  petition.  I  owo  nmch 
to  your  lordship  :  and,  wli.it  has  not  in  some  other  instances  always 
been  the  case  with  me,  the  weight  of  the  obligation  is  a  pleasing 
load.  I  trust  I  have  a  heart  as  independent  as  your  lordsliip's,  than 
which  I  can  say  nothing  more :  and  I  would  not  be  beliolden  to 
favours  that  would  crucify  my  feelings.  Your  dignified  ciiaractcr 
in  life,  and  manner  of  supporting  that  ciiaractcr,  are  flattering  to 
my  pride;  and  I  would  be  jealous  of  the  purity  of  my  grateful 
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attachment,  -where  I  was  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  mncli- 
favoured  sons  of  fortune. 

Ahnost  every  poet  has  celebi'ated  liis  patrons,  particularly  when 
they  were  names  dear  to  fame,  and  illustrious  in  their  country ; 
allow  me,  then,  my  loi*d,  if  you  think  the  verses  have  intrinsic  merit, 
to  tell  the  woild  how  much  I  have  the  honoin-  to  be,  your  lordship's 
highly-indebted,  and  ever  grateful  humble  servant,  E.  B. 

verses  intended  to  15e  written  below  a  noble 
earl's  picture. 

Whose  is  that  noble,  dauntless  brow  ? 

And  whose  tliat  eye  of  fire? 
And  whose  tiiat  generous  princely  mica 

Even  rooted  foes  admire  ? 

Stranger,  to  justly  shew  that  brow, 

And  mark  that  eye  of  fire, 
AVould  take  His  hand,  whose  vernal  tints 

His  other  works  admire. 

Bright  as  a  cloudless  summer  sun, 

AVith  stately  port  he  moves ; 
His  guardian  seraph  eyes  with  awe 

The  noble  ward  he  loves. 

Among  the  illustrious  Scottish  sons 

That  chief  thou  may'st  discern  ; 
Mark  Scotia's  fond  returning  eye, 

It  dwells  upon  Glcncairn. 

It  would  appear  that  the  earl  did  not  extend  the  desired 
permission,  fur  tlie  verses  remained  in  manuscript  till  a  recent 
period.' 

In  tlie  new  edition,  Burns  inserted  a  considerable  number  of 
pieces  either  excluded  from  the  first,  or  written  since.  He  now 
let  Death  and  Dr  Hornhoolc  go  forth,  also  the  Ordination,  and  the 
Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,  which  various  considerations  liad 
formerly  induced  him  to  repress.  The  Brigs  of  Ayr,  Tarn 
Samson''s  Eler/y,  and  the  Address  to  Edinh/(r[/h,  were  the  principal 
new  pieces  wiiieli  now  appeared.  lie  also  included  some  juvenile 
pieces  of  less  moment,  as  John  Barlcycoi-n,  a  translation  of  the 
Firtit  Psalm,  and  A  Preiyer  binder  the  Pressure  of  Violent  Anguish, 
besides  tlircc  or  four  songs.  I'erhaps  we  should  include  in  this 
group  a  political  ballad  entitled  A  Fragment,  nan-ating,  in  the 
quaintly-familiar  language  of  a  rustic,  the  events  of,  and  connected 
with,  the  American  war. 

'  Tlic  original  is  now  shewn  at  Dumfries,  at  the  house  in  whicli  Burns  aitd. 


A  '  POLITICAL  BALLAD.'  ■iO 


A  FRAGMENT. 
Tf  X  F.—KitUccranki: 

Wlicii  Guildford  pood  our  pilot  stood, 

And  did  oiir  helm  tlii-nv,  man, 
Ae  ni-jlit,  at  tea,  began  a  ple;\. 

Within  America,  man  : 
Then  nj)  they  j;at  the  maskin'-pat, 

And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man  ;  dash 

And  did  nac  loss,  in  full  Congress, 

Tlian  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

Tiien  through  the  lakes  Jlontgomcry  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man  ; 
Down  Lowrie's  burn  ho  took  a  turn, 

And  Carlcton  did  ca',  man  ; 
But  yet,  wluit-reck,  he,  at  (Quebec, 

Jlontgomery-liko  did  fa',  man, 
■\Vi'  sword  iu  liand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

Toor  Tammy  Gage,  within  a  cage. 

Was  kept  at  Boston  ha',  man  ; 
Till  Willie  Ilowe  took  o'er  the  knowc 

Tor  I'liiladoiphia,  man  ; 
Wi'  sword  and  gun  he  tiiought  a  sin 

Guid  Cliristian  blond  to  draw,  man  : 
But  at  New  York,  wi'  knife  and  fork, 

Sir-loin  ho  hackJ;d  sma',  man. 

Burgoync  gaed  up,  like  spur  and  whip, 

TillFrasor  brave  did  fa',  man  ; 
Tlien  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day. 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man.  wood 

Cornwallis  fought  as  king's  lie  dought. 

And  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man  ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frac  rust  to  save, 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  Jlontague,  .and  Guildford  too, 

Hcgan  to  fear  a  fa',  man  ; 
And  Sackville  dour,  wha  stood  the  stourc,      oWiiratc    dust 

The  German  Cliief  to  thraw,  man  :  thwart 

For  Paddy  Burke,  lilvo  ony  Turk,  , 

Nae  mercy  liad  at  a',  man  ; 
And  (>'liarlic  Fox  threw  by  tlie  box. 

And  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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Then  Kockingham  took  up  the  game, 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man ; 
When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man ; 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise, 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man. 
For  North  and  Fox  united  stocks, 

And  bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  clubs  and  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes, 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man, 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race, 

Led  him  a  s&ir  fatix  pas,  man  ; 
The  Saxon  lads,  ^vi'  loud  placads,  cheers 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man  ; 
And  Scotland  drew  her  pipe,  and  blew, 

'  Up,  Willie,  waur  them  a',  man  !'  vanquish 

Behind  the  throne  then  Grcnville's  gone, 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man  ; 
While  slee  Dundas  aroused  the  class, 

Be-nortli  the  Roman  wa',  man  :  ^ 

And  Chatham's  wraith,  in  heavenly  graith, 

(Inspired  Bardies  saw,  man) 
AVi'  kindling  eyes  cried, '  Willie,  rise  ! 

Would  I  hae  fear'd  them  a',  man  V 

But,  word  and  blow,  North,  Fox,  and  Co, 

GowfPd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man,  struck 

Till  Suthron  raise,  and  coost  their  claise 

Bcliind  him  in  a  raw,  man  ; 
And  Calodon  threw  by  tlie  drone, 

And  did  her  whittle  draw,  man  ;  knife 

And  swoor  fu'  rude,  through  dirt  and  blood, 

To  make  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


It  would  be  pedantic  to  explain  this  series  of  allusions.  It  is 
cui'ious  as  an  example  of  that  brief  direct  narration  in  which  the 
rustic  mind  usually  gives  its  version  of  the  most  complicated 
political  and  historical  transactions.  Burns  was  at  this  time  in  a 
raw  and  unenlightened  state  as  a  politician.  Dr  Blair  remarked, 
with  as  much  truth  as  point,  that  his  politics  '  smelt  of  the  smithy.' 
lie  professed  a  sentimental  attaclnnent  to  Jacobitism,  and  was 
thus  set  down  as  a  Tor}'.  lie  at  the  same  time  sympathised  with 
Dempster  and  other  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  assumed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  blue  and  yellow  vesture,  Avhich 
denoted  in  those  days  an  attaclimeut  to  the  principles  of  Mr  Fox, 
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though  perhaps  as  much  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Earl  of  Glcn- 
caim  aud  the  Erskincs,  all  of  whom  were  ^Miigs,  as  from  any 
other  cause.  In  plain  truth,  as  intimated  by  Professor  Stewart,  he 
liad  now  no  determinate  party  views,  and  lie  himself  confesses  as 
much  in  a  hun-ied  note  which  he  seems  to  have  addressed  to  the 
Dean  of  Faculty  with  reference  to  this  very  ballad: — 

TO  TUE  HON.  HEXUY  ERSKIXE. 

Tieo  o'clock. 
Sir — I  shewed  the  enclosed  political  ballad  to  my  Lord  Glencairn, 
o  have  bis  opinion  whether  I  should  publish  it ;  as  I  suspect  my 
political  tcnc-ts,  such  as  tliey  arc,  may  be  rather  heretical  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  my  best  friends.     I  have  a  few  first  priuciples  in 
religion  and  politics,  which,  I  believe,  I  would  not  easily  part  with  ; 
'■ut  for  all  the  etiquette  of,  by  wliom,  in  what  manner,  kc.  I  would 
;ot  liave  a  dissocial  word  about  it  with  any  one  of  God's  creatures, 
articularly  an  honoured  patron  or  -j.  respected  friend.     His  lord- 
ship seems  to  think  the  piece  may  appear  in  print,  but  desired  me  to 
send  you  a  copy  for  your  suffrage.    I  am,  with  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude for  the  notice  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  the 
rustic  bard,  sir,  your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

BoBT.  Blr.vs.' 

The  only  other  piece  wliich  has  not  already  been  presented  in 
these  pages,  is  the  set  of  verses 

TO  A  IIAGGIS.- 

Fair  fa'  your  honest,  sonsic  face, 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'-race ! 
Aboou  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place, 

Tainch,  tripe,  or  thairm  :      small  guts 
"Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

-Vs  tang's  my  arm. 

The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdies  like  a  distant  hill, 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need, 
WhUo  through  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  sec  rustic  labour  dight. 
And  cut  you  up  wi'  ready  slight, 

I  Printed  in  the  Jyr  Obterttr.  October  1846. 

» T.      •        •     u  a  ilisli  ■        •-•-■-.      .    ..        .- 1  .  .  ■-.  of  French 

oxtr.:  \i  ct.inp'  -  ""•'!  a"*! 

■  .r,  .  .1,  i:li  'k  cum 

hat  ht*jj  disb, 
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Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

Like  ony  ditch ; 
And  then,  oh  what  a  glorious  siglifc, 

"VVarm-rcckin',  rich ! 

Tlicn  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  and  strive, 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
Till  a'  their  weel-swall'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums  ; 
Then  auld  guid  man,  maist  lilce  to  rive, 

'  Bethankit'  hums. 


stomachs    by  and  l)y 


buret 


Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout, 
Or  olio  that  wad  staw  a  sow, 
Or  fricassee  wad  mak  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  scunner,  disgust 

Looks  down  wi'  sneerins:,  scornfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ! 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owro  his  ti"ash. 

As  feckless  as  a  with.er'd  rash,  feeble 

His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash. 

His  nieve  a  nit ;  fist 

Through  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

Oh  how  unfit ! 

Eut  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed, 

The  tiembling  eartli  rcsoimds  his  tread. 

Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade,  lusty  fist 

He'll  mak  it  whissle  ; 
And  legs,  and  arms,  and  licads  will  sued,         shear 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Ye  powers  wha  male  mankind  your  cave, 

And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 

Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware  thin  stuff 

That  jaups  in  biggies  ;  splashes  in  bowls 

But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratcfu'  pray'r, 

Gie  her  a  Haggis  ! 


TO  CAVIN  UAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Kdinritrgh,  March  Wi,  17S7. 
Dkar  Sir — Yours  camo  safe,  and  I  am,  as  usual,  much  indebted 
to  your  goodness.  Poor  Captain  Montgomery  is  cast.  Yesterday  it 
was  tried  whether  the  husband  lould  proceed  against  the  unfortunate 
lover  without  first  divorcing  his  wife,  and  tlieir  gravities  on  the 
bench  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  M may  prosecute  for 
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damages  directly,  and  need  not  divorce  his  wife  at  all  if  he  pleases. 
....  O  all  ye  powers  of  love  iinibrtunate,  and  friendless  wo,  pour 
tlie  halm  of  sympathising  pity  on  the  grief-torn,  tender  heart  of  tho 
liapless  fair  one ! 

My  two  songs  on  Jliss  W.  Alexander  and  Sliss  P[eggy]  K 

[the  Bonnie  Lass  of  Ballochmylc,  and  Bonnie  Doon]  were  likewise 
tried  yesterday  by  a  jury  of  literati,  and  found  defamatory  liliels 
a'^ainst  the  fastidious  powere  of  Poesy  and  Taste ;  and  the  author 
forhidden  to  jjrint  them  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  character.  I 
cannot  help  almost  shedding  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  two  songs  that 
iiad  cost  me  some  pains,  and  that  I  valued  a  good  deal ;  but  I  must 
submit. 

ily  most  respectful  compliments  to  3Irs  Hamilton  and  Miss 
Kennedy. 

My  poor  unfortunate  songs  come  again  across  my  memory. 
D the  pedant,  frigid  soul  of  criticism  for  ever  and  ever  !    R.  B, 

The  Faculty  Decisions,  under  the  date  March  7th,  1787,  report 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  a  case  in  which  a  legal 

point  arises  between  Mr  C.  M C of  S ,  in 

Ayrshire,  and  Captain  James  Montgomery,  late  of  the  93d  foot,  as 
to  whether  the  former  could  prosecute  the  latter  for  the  dishonour 
of  his  wife,  without  previously  divorcing  her.      It  appears  that 

the  lady  was  heiress  of  S ,  that  she  had  had  two  children 

to  her  husband,  and  that  she  left  his  house  in  Juno  17S3  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Montgomery,  to  whom  she  bore  a  child  in 
Xovembor  of  the  subsccptent  year.  From  Burns's  expressions,  we 
are  led  to  understand  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  lady,  and  that  tho  policy  of  the  husband  in 
abstaining  from  a  process  of  divorce,  which  would  separate  him 

'rom  a  goodly  estate,  was  not  popular.     Miss  Peggy  K was 

another  Ayrshire  lady  of  fortune,  already  oftener  than  once 
alluded  to  in  these  pages  as  having  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

Bums  could  scarcely  but  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  supreme  civil  court,  always  an  object  of  respect  with  the 
rustic  population  of  Scotland.  As  a  result  of  his  visits  to  the 
Parliament  House,  we  have  two  well -drawn  sketches  of  the 
leading  barristers  of  that  day — namely,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Harry  Erskine,  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  ilr  Hay  Campbell  ;sub- 
.^cquently  Lurd  Pr.  sid.nt'. 
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EXTEBIPORE  TN  THE  COUKT  OF  SESSION. 

Tune — KiUiecrankie. 
Lord  Advocate. 

He  clenched  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
Till  in  a  declamation-mist. 

His  argument  he  tint  it :  lost 

He  gaped  foi*'t,  he  graipfcd  for't,  groiwd 

He  fand  it  was  awa,  man ; 
But  what  liis  common-sense  came  short, 

He  ek^d  out  wi'  law,  man. 

Mk  Erskzne. 

Collected  Harry  stood  a  wee, 

Then  opened  out  his  arm,  man  : 
His  lordship  sat  wi'  ruefu'  e'c. 

And  eyed  the  gathering  stoi'm,  man ; 
Like  wind-driven  hail,  it  did  assail, 

Or  torrents  owre  a  linn,  man ; 
Tlie  Bench  sae  wise  lift  iq)  tlicir  eyes, 

Half-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 


TO  MR  WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 

Latvn-market,  Monday  morning. 

Dear  Sir — In  justice  to  Spenser,  I  must  acknowledge  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  poet  in  the  language  could  have  been  a  more  agreeable 
present  to  me ;  and  in  justice  to  you,  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  iiave 
not  met  ^vith  a  man  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  I  would  so  willingly 
liave  been  indebted  for  the  gift.  The  tattered  rhymes  I  herewith 
present  you,  and  the  handsome  volumes  of  Spenser  for  which  I  am 
so  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  may  i)erhaps  be  not  in  propor- 
tion to  one  another ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  my  gift,  though  far  less 
valuable,  is  as  sincere  a  mark  of  esteem  as  yours. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  I  shall  return  to  my  shades;  and  I 
am  afraid  my  numerous  Edinburgh  friendships  arc  of  so  tender  a 
construction,  that  they  will  not  bear  carriage  with  me.  Yours  is 
one  of  the  few  that  I  could  wish  of  a  more  robust  constitution.  It 
is  indeed  very  probable  that  when  I  leave  this  city  we  part  never 
more  to  meet  in  this  sublunary  sphere ;  but  I  have  a  strong  fancy 
that  in  some  future  eccentric  planet,  the  comet  of  happier  systems 
than  any  with  which  astronomy  is  yet  acquainted,  you  and  I,  among 
the  harum-scanmi    sons  of  imagination  and  whim,  with  a  hearty 
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shake   of  a  hand,  a  metaphor,  and   a   laugh,  shall  recognise  old 

acquaintance : 

Where  wit  may  i-pnrl;le  all  iu  raya, 

I'ncnrst  with  caution's  fcara; 
That  pluasuro,  basking  in  the  blaze, 
Rejoice  for  endless  years. 

I  liave  the  honour  to  he,  with  the  warmest  sincerity,  dear  sir,  &c. 

R.  B. 


TO  MR  JAMES  CAXDLISH,! 

STUDENT  IS  PHYSIC,  GLASGOW  COLLEGE. 

Edinburgh,  March  Z\st,  178T. 

My  ever  dear  old  Acquaintance— I  was  equally  surprised 
and  pleased  at  your  letter,  though  I  daresay  you  will  think,  by  my 
delaying  so  long  to  write  to  you,  that  I  am  so  drowned  in  the 
intoxication  of  good  fortune  as  to  bo  indifieront  to  old,  and  once 
dear  connections.  The  truth  is,  I  was  determined  to  write  a  good 
letter,  full  of  argument,  amplification,  erudition,  and,  as  Bayes  says, 
all  that.  I  thought  of  it,  and  thought  of  it,  and  by  my  soul  I  could 
not ;  and,  lest  you  should  mistake  the  cause  of  my  silence,  I  just  sit 
down  to  tell  you  so.  Don't  give  yourself  credit,  though,  that  the 
strength  of  your  logic  scares  me :  the  truth  is,  I  never  mean  to  meet 
you  on  that  ground  at  all.  You  have  shown  me  one  thing  which 
was  to  be  demonstrated ;  that  strong  pride  of  reasoning,  with  a  little 
affectation  of  singularity,  may  mislead  the  best  of  hearts.  I  likewise, 
since  you  and  I  were  first  acquainted,  in  the  pride  of  despising  old 
women's  stories,  ventured  in  '  the  daring  path  Spinosa  trod ;'  but 
experience  of  the  weakness,  not  the  strength,  of  human  powers, 
made  me  glad  to  grasp  at  revealed  religion. 

I  am  still,  in  the  Apostle  Taul's  phrase,  •  The  old  man  with  his 
deeds,'  as  when  we  were  sporting  about  the  '  Lady  Thoni.'  I  shall 
be  four  weeks  here  yet  at  least,  and  so  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from 
you ;  welcome  sense,  welcome  nonsense.  I  am,  with  the  warmest 
sincerity,  "•  "• 


TO  SIRS  DUNLOr. 

Edinburoh,  March  XJ,  I"*". 
Madam — I  read  your  letter  with  watery  eyes.    A  little,  very  little 
•while  ago,  I  had  scarce  a  friend  but  the  stubborn  pride  of  my  own 

'  Mr  Candli-sh,  liVe  Bums  the  off--prin(?  of  obscnrc  porents  in  AyTshirr,  rose 
through  great  <lifIicultio«  to  the  lalxirious  calling  of  :i  privnU'  teacher,  first  in 
connection  with  the  GU.»ttow,  and  then  the  Edinburgh  iiniver»ity.  Uc  niarrinl 
Miss  Smith,  one  of  th'^  =it  }»-]}'^  of  Mauchlinc,  and  died  in  I80fi.  A  son  of  thin 
pair  h.ia  attaincrl  a  hi  tion  in  his  native  country.    He  U  the  Bcr.  0r 

Robert  S.  Candlish,  of  .  ■  ^o'a  Free  Church,  Edinburgh. 
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bosom  ;  now  I  am  (listini,^uishcd,  iDatronised,  befriended  by  you. 
Your  friendly  advices,  I  v.ill  not  give  them  tlie  cold  name  of  criti- 
cisms, I  receive  with  reverence.  I  have  made  some  small  altera- 
tions in  what  I  before  had  printed.  I  have  the  advice  of  some 
very  judicious  friends  among-  the  literati  here,  but  with  them  I 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for 
myself.  The  noble  Earl  of  Glencairn,  to  Avhom  I  owe  more  than 
to  arty  man,  does  me  the  honour  of  giving  me  his  strictures  : 
his  hints,  with  respect  to  impropriety  or  indelicacy,  I  follov/  im- 
plicitl3\ 

You  kindly  interest  yourself  in  my  future  views  and  j)rospects : 
there  I  can  give  you  no  light.    It  is  all 

'  Dark  as  was  chaus  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  rolled  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound.' 

The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard  is  by  far  my  highest  pride :  to 
continue  to  deserve  it  is  my  most  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes 
and  Scottish  story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish  to  sing.  I  have 
no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  jjower,  unplagued  with  the 
routine  of  business — for  which,  Heaven  knows,  I  am  unfit  enough — 
to  make  leisurely  pilgrimages  through  Caledonia;  to  sit  on  the 
fields  of  her  battles,  to  wander  on  the  romantic  banks  of  her 
rivers,  and  to  muse  by  the  stately  tovf  ers  or  voncruble  ruins,  once 
the  honoured  abodes  of  her  heroes. 

But  these  are  all  Utopian  thoughts.  I  have  dallied  long  enough 
with  life;  'tis  time  to  be  in  earnest.  I  have  a  fond,  an  aged 
mother  to  care  for,  and  some  other  bosom -tics  perhaps  equally 
tender.  Where  the  individual  only  suffers  by  the  consequences  of 
his  own  thoughtlessness,  indolence,  or  folly,  he  may  be  excusable — 
nay,  .shining  abilities,  and  some  of  the  nobler  virtues,  may  half 
sanctify  a  heedless  character  ;  but  where  God  and  nature  have 
intrusted  the  welfare  of  others  to  his  care — where  the  trust  is  sacred 
and  the  ties  are  dear — that  man  must  be  far  gone  in  selfishness,  or 
strangely  lost  to  reflection,  whom  these  connections  will  not  rouse 
to  exertion. 

I  guess  that  I  shall  clear  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds 
by  my  authorship  :  with  that  sum  I  intend,  so  far  as  1  may  be  said 
to  have  any  intention,  to  return  to  my  old  acquaintance,  the  plougli, 
and,  if  I  can  meet  with  a  lease  by  which  I  can  live,  to  commence 
farmer.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  poetry ;  being  bred  to  labour 
secures  mo  independence,  and  tlie  muses  arc  my  chief,  sometimes 
have  been  my  only  enjoyment.  If  my  practice  second  my  resolution, 
I  sliall  have  principally  at  heart  the  serious  business  of  life;  but 
while  following  my  plough,  or  building  up  my  shocks,  I  shall  cast  a 
leisure  glance  to  that  dear,  that  only  feature  of  my  character  which 
gave  me  tlie  notice  of  my  country  and  the  patronage  of  a  Wallace. 

Thus,  honoured  madam,  I  have  given  you  the  bard,  his  situation 
and  his  views,  native  as  they  are  in  his  own  bosom,  E.  B, 
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TO  MRS  DUXLOr. 


Edixbi-rgh,  IStfi  April  1787. 
Madam  — Tlicro  is  an  affectation  of  gratitude  wliicli  I  dislike.  The 
periods  of  Jolmson  and  the  pauses  of  Sterne  may  hide  a  selfish 
heart.  For  my  part,  madam,  I  trust  I  have  too  much  pride  for 
servility,  and  too  little  prudence  for  selfishness.  I  liavc  this  moment 
l>n>kcn  open  vour  letter,  but 

*  Kudc  am  I  in  speech. 
And  thi Ti'fore  littlo  can  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  inyfclf ' — 

SO  I  shall  not  trouble  yoti  with  any  fine  speeches  and  hunted  fig^nres. 
I  shall  just  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  say,  I  hope  I  shall  ever 
have  the  truest,  the  warmest  sense  of  your  f;oodness. 

I  come  abroad,  in  print,  for  certain  on  "Wednesday.  Your  orders 
r  shall  punctually  attend  to  ;  only,  by  the  way,  I  must  toll  you  that 
I  was  paid  before  for  Dr  iloore's  and  Miss  Williams's  copies, 
throu^^h  the  medium  of  Commissioner  Cochrane  in  this  place,  but 
that  we  can  settle  when  I  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you. 

Dr  Smith'  was  just  gone  to  London  the  morning  before  I 
received  your  letter  to  liini.  IX.  B. 

It  has  already  been  sufficiently  intimated  that  the  Ayrsliirc 
Ploughman  was  the  lion  of  the  season  in  Edinburgh.  Upon  the 
strength  of  the  few  extracts  from  his  poems  which  had  been 
circulated  by  magazines  and  newspapers,  he  liad  been  received 
into  the  highest  circles  of  society.  Here,  by  the  general  pro- 
priety of  his  demeanour,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  he 
had  deepened  the  interest  which  liis  poetry  had  awakened  in  his 
behalf.  It  was  a  wonderful  transition  for  one  who,  only  hi  last 
autumn,  had  been  restrained  for  .some  time  at  home  to  help  in  the 
labours  of  a  humble  farm,  lie  had  been  received  with  courtesy 
by  the  remains  of  tlmt  brilliant  circle  of  Scottish  literati  who 
adorned  the  latter  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  been 
entertained  with  sincere  respect  for  his  talents  by  such  examples 
of  patrician  dignity  as  made  Edinburgh  their  winter  hiiunt.  ^len 
of  the  middle  rank  had  given  Bums  a  society  the  more  dangerous, 
in  as  far  as  it  came  to  him  in  greater  pressure,  and  set  him  freer 
fi-om  restraint.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bard  was  materially 
affected  in  any  respect  by  this  singular  change  of  circumstances. 

Elegant  society  in  Edinburgh  fonued  in  those  days,  as  it  does 
still,  a  limited  circle.  From  the  large  infusion  of  the  prole.ssiona 
of  the  law  and  physic,  and  of  the  class  connected  with  the 
university,  it  had  a  tone  of  enlightenment  and  refinement  much 

'  The  author  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
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more  remarkable  than  any  gaiety  or  splendour  in  which  it 
indulged.  There  was  also,  however,  an  infusion  of  bacchanalian- 
ism,  producing  occasionally  scenes  of  uproar  even  in  the  public 
dancing  assemblies.  At  this  particular  crisis,  the  usual  simplicity 
was  disturbed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  a 
person  who  might  be  said  to  spend  on  mere  gay  life  an  energy, 
personal  grace,  and  genius,  which  might  have  been  expected,  with 
a  good  direction,  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  results.  A  letter  is 
before  us,  wi'itten  by  a  member  of  the  bar  to  a  friend  in  India 
in  the  February  preceding  Burns's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  and 
containing  a  stinking  recital  of  the  habits  of  this  lady,  and  her 
influence  over  society.  'The  good  to'wn,'  says  Mr  Drummond, 
'  is  uncommonly  crowded  and  splendid  at  present.  The  example 
of  dissipation  set  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  is  far  from 
shewing  vice  her  own  image.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  think 
what  effect  a  smgle  person  will  have  on  public  manners,  when 
suiiported  by  high  rank  and  great  address.  She  is  never  absent 
from  a  public  place,  and  the  later  the  hour,  so  much  the  better. 
It  is  often  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  she  goes  to  bed, 
and  she  never  requii-cs  more  than  five  hours'  sleep.  Dancing, 
cards,  and  company,  occupy  her  whole  time.'  ^  Such  was  the 
leader  of  hon-ton  in  Edinburgh  at  the  crisis  when  our  Scottish 
Tityi-us  plunged  into  it.  It  evidently  was  not  a  happy  accident 
for  a  person  of  his  peculiar  circumstances  and  prospects. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  general  tone  of  middle- 
class  life  at  tliis  epoch  was  convivial.  Lawyers  of  good  repute, 
merchants,  topping  tradesmen,  teachers  of  the  High  School,  all 
frequented  taverns  in  the  evening,  very  generally  in  clubs,  or  it 
might  be  in  masonic  capacity,  for  the  social  pleasm-es  which  they 
liad  not  yet  learned  to  enjoy  under  the  decenter  sanctions  of  the 
home  circle.  Men  dined  early  in  those  daj^s,  and  attended  to 
business  afterwards  till  about  eight  o'clock,  by  which  time  they 
considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  see  after  their  festive  pleasures. 
Either  a  private  supper-party  invited  them,  with  theii*  wives,  or 
they  knew  of  some  misty  snuggery  in  John  Dowie's  or  Daniel 
Douglas's  taverns,  in  certain  alleys  of  the  High  Street,  where  they 
could  calculate  upon  meeting  a  little  gleesome  group,  with  which 
to  spend  ^thrce,  or  it  might  be  four  hours,  over  ale  or  punch. 
Into  these  coteries  Burns  was  often  drawn  hy  his  social  temper 
and  good-nature ;  and  here  also  lay  for  him  a  great  danger. 

It  really  does  not  appear,  however — although  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted  or  insinuated — that  the  bard  was  either  spoilt  for 
the   common   drudgeries   of   life    by  aristocratic    attentions,    or 

'  This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Neil  Fer^sson  Blair,  Esq.,  Balthayock  House, 
Perthshii-e. 
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depraved  in  any  appreciable  extent  by  contact  with  the  somewlmt 
over-l'estive  citizens.  The  general  bearing  of  his  letters  all 
through  this  spring  is  remarkable,  on  the  contrar}-,  for  soberness 
in  all  applications  of  tlie  -word.  He  coolly  surveyed  his  present 
and  prospective  position,  estimated  at  then-  due  weight  the 
flatteries  bestowed  upon  him,  and  prepared  with  a  full  share  of 
the  mitional  foresight  for  the  struggle  wliich  he  was  to  encounter 
as  Boon  as  he  should  have  to  apply  his  literary  gains  in  helping 
oat  a  livelihood.  There  really  is  no  broad  or  glaruig  trace  in 
the  traditions  of  Edinburgh  society  of  any  bacchanalianisra  in- 
dulged in  by  IJums.  Every  insinuation  of  such  a  nature,  when 
carefully  inquired  into,  vanishes  into  air.  Professor  Stewart, 
writing  with  a  reference  to  the  summer  of  1787,  says — '  Notwith- 
standing various  reports  I  heard  during  the  preceding  winter  of 
Bums's  predilection  for  convivial  and  not  very  select  society,  I 
should  have  concluded  in  favour  of  his  habits  of  sobriety,  from  all 
of  liim  that  fell  under  my  own  observation.  He  told  me  indeed 
himself  that  the  weakness  of  his  stomach  was  such  as  to  deprive 
him  entirely  of  any  merit  in  his  temperance.' 

The  allusion  to  '  not  very  select  society'  looks  at  first  somewhat 
startling;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  Professor  Stewart,  who 
lived  in  the  purest  and  most  exalted  circle,  would  be  apt  to  regard 
in  this  light  men  who  were  far  from  Ijeing  cither  vicious  or  of 
mean  gnide.  He  prol>ably  alludes  to  such  men  as  SmeJlie,  Dunbar, 
Mr  William  Nicol  of  the  Higli  School,  Mr  Alexander  Cunningham, 
W.  S.,  and  others,  who,  though  not  members  of  Professor  Stewart's 
set,  and  though  perhaps  of  over-indulgent  liabits,  were  yet  men  of 
honourable  character  and  respectable  position.  Amongst  them 
Bums  felt  himself  at  his  proper  level.  With  them  his  comic 
genius  indulged  in  freer  flights  than  in  the  stiff  society  of  the 
New  Town.  He  found  in  these  men  kind  and  genial  hearts, 
much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  a  hearty  appreciation  of  liis  own 
talents.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  entered  into  and  enjoyed 
their  society.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  Burns 
was  thus  exposed  to  any  demoralising  influence  beyond  what 
would  have  been  found  in  middle-class  society  in  every  country- 
town  in  Scotland. 

Of  aU  the  descriptions  of  Bums  during  tliis  season,  there  is  none 
which  can  pretend  to  the  authority  of  Professor  Walker's,  for  this 
gentleman  saw  him  frequently,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  impartial 
towards  him.  After  remarking  that  Burns,  in  good  society,  never 
struggled  to  put  on,  for  a  moment,  a  better  manner  than  was  natural 
to  him,  he  goes  on  to  say — '  Though  he  took  his  full  share  in 
conversation,  not  only  from  a  perception  that  it  was  expected,  but 
from  a  consciousness  that  it  would  gratify  expectation,  yet  he  did 
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.«o  in  a  manner  tliat  was  dignified  and  manly,  and  altogether  remote 
from  petulant  vanity,  or  offensive  exultation  in  an  importance  so 
new  to  liim.  His  deportment  was  plain  Avithout  vulgarity,  and 
tliough  it  had  little  softness,  and  shewed  him  ready  to  repel  any 
insult  with  decision  at  least,  if  not  with  roughness,  yet  he  soon 
made  it  evident  that  those  who  behaved  to  him  with  propriety 
were  in  no  danger  of  any  unprovoked  or  boorish  rudeness.' 

Professor  Walker  first  met  Burns  at  Dr  Blacklock's  at  break- 
fast. '  I  was  not  much  struck  with  his  first  appearance,  as  I  had 
previously  heard  it  described.  His  person,  though  strong  and 
well  knit,  and  much  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  in  a 
ploughman,  was  still  rather  coarse  in  its  outline.  His  stature, 
from  want  of  setting  up,  appeared  to  be  only  of  the  middle  size, 
but  was  rather  above  it.  His  motions  were  firm  and  decided,  and 
though  without  any  pretensions  to  grace,  Vt^ere  at  the  same  time  so 
free  from  clownish  constraint,  as  to  shew  that  he  had  not  always 
been  confined  to  the  society  of  his  profession.  His  countenance 
was  not  of  that  elegant  cast  whicli  is  most  frequent  among  the 
upper  ranks,  but  it  was  manly  and  intelligent,  and  marked  by  a 
thoughtful  gravity  which  sliadcd  at  times  into  sternness.  In  his 
large  dark  eye  the  most  striking  index  of  his  genius  resided.  It 
was  full  of  mind,  and  would  have  been  singularly  expressive,  under 
the  management  of  one  Avho  could  employ  it  with  more  art,  for  the 
purpose  of  expression. 

'  He  was  plainlj^,  but  properly  dressed,  in  a  style  midway  be- 
tween the  holiday  costume  of  a  farmer  and  that  of  the  company 
with  which  he  now  associated.  His  black  liair,  witliout  powder, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  very  generally  worn,  was  tied  behind,  and 
spread  upon  his  forehead.  Upon  tlie  whole,  from  his  person, 
pliysiognomy,  and  dress,  had  I  met  liim  near  a  seaport,  and  been 
requii-ed  to  guess  his  condition,  I  should  have  probably  conjectured 
him  to  bo  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  most  respectable 
class. 

'  In  no  part  of  his  manner  was  there  the  slightest  degree  of 
affectation ;  nor  could  a  stranger  have  suspected,  from  anything  in 
liis  behaviour  or  conversation,  that  he  had  been  for  some  months 
the  favourite  of  all  the  fashionable  circles  of  a  metropolis. 

'  In  conversation  he  was  powerful.  His  conceptions  and  ex- 
pression were  of  correspondmg  vigour,  and  on  all  subjects  Avere 
as  remote  as  possible  from  commonplaces.  Though  somewhat 
authoritative,  it  was  in  a  way  which  gave  little  offence,  and  was 
readily  imputed  to  his  inexperience  in  those  modes  of  smoothing 
dissent  and  softeumg  assertion  which  are  important  characteristics 
of  polislied  manners.  After  breakfast  I  requested  him  to  com- 
municate some  of  his  unpublished  pieces I  paid  particular 
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attention  to  l-.is  recitatit)n,  which  was  plain,  sh)\v,  aitioulatc,  and 
forcible,  but  without  any  eloquence  or  art.  lie  did  not  always 
lay  the  emphasis  with  propriety,  nor  did  he  humour  the  sentiment 
by  the,  variations  of  liis  voice.  He  was  standing,  during  the  time, 
with  his  face  towards  the  window,  to  which,  and  not  to  liis 
auditors,  he  directed  his  eye ;  thus  depriving  himself  of  any  addi- 
tional etTect  which  the  language  of  his  composition  might  have 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  his  countenance.  In  this  he 
resembled  the  generality  of  singers  in  ordinary  company,  who,  to 
slum  anv  charge  of  affectation,  withdraw  all  meaning  from  their 
features,' and  h.se  the  advantage  by  which  vocal  performers  on  the 
stjige  augment  the  impression  and  give  energy  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  song. 

'  The  day  after  my  first  introduction  to  Burns,  I  supped  in 
company  with  him  at  Dr  Blair's.  The  other  guests  were  very 
few,  and  as  each  had  been  invited  chiefly  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  the  poet,  the  doctor  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
out,  and  to  make  him  the  central  figure  of  the  group.  Though  he 
therefore  furnished  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  conversation,  he 
did  no  more  than  what  he  saw  evidently  was  expected.  Men  of 
genius  have  often  been  taxed  with  a  proneness  to  commit  blunders 
in  company,  from  that  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  laws  of 
conversation  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  absorption  of  tlicir 
thoughts  in  a  favourite  subject,  or  to  the  want  of  that  daily  prac- 
tice in  attending  to  the  petty  modes  of  behaviour  which  is  incom- 
patible with  a  studious  life.  From  singularities  of  this  sort  Burns 
was  unusually  free ;  yet  on  tlic  present  occasion  he  made  a  more 
awkward  slip  than  any  that  arc  reported  of  the  poets  or  mathe- 
maticians most  noted  for  absence.  Being  asked  from  which  of 
the  public  places  he  had  received  the  gi-eatest  gratification,  he 
named  the  High  Church,  Init  gave  the  preference  as  a  preacher  to 
the  colleague  of  our  worthy  entertainer,  whose  celebrity  rested  on 
his  pulpit  eloquence,  in  a  tone  so  pointed  and  decisive,  as  to  throw 
the  whole  company  into  the  most  foolish  embarrassment.  The 
doctor,  indeed,  with  becoming  self-command,  endeavoured  to 
relieve  the  rest  by  cordially  seconding  the  encomium  so  injudi- 
ciously introduced;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  conversation  from 
labouring  under  that  compulsory  ctibrt  which  was  unavoi(lai)le, 
while  the  thoughts  of  all  were  full  of  the  only  subject  on  which 
it  was  improper  to  speak.  Of  this  blunder  Burns  nnist  instantly 
have  been  aware,  but  he  shewed  the  return  of  gooil  sense  by 
making  no  attempt  to  repair  it.  His  secret  mortification  was 
indeed  so  great,  that  he  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  until 
many  years  after,  when  he  told  me  that  his  silence  had  proceeded 
from  the  pain  which  he  felt  ui  recalling  it  to  his  memory.' 
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One  fault  only  has  been  attributed  to  the  manners  of  Burns  at 
this  period,  and  it  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He  was  apt  to 
pronounce  more  decisively  than  is  consistent  with  politeness.  The 
gravity  of  a  fault  which  prevents  others  from  easily  expressing 
a  contraiy  opmion,  and  thus  puts  an  awkward  restraint  upon  a 
company,  may  be  readily  admitted.  But  surely  some  allowance  is 
called  for  in  favour  of  one  who,  whatever  his  native  endowments, 
had  never  been  in  circumstances  to  acquire  that  training  which 
makes  deference  in  the  well-bred  gentleman  something  like  a 
second  nature.  Forming  his  ideas  with  equal  promptitude  and 
clearness,  he  was  exactly  the  kind  of  man  to  utter  them  with  little 
hesitation  as  to  collateral  considerations  of  expediency.  Then 
Burns  had  an  honest  contempt  for  whatever  bore  the  appearance 
of  meanness  and  servility.  To  assert  his  own  exemption  from  the 
faults  most  apt  to  beset  a  pei'son  in  his  situation,  he  was  too  ready 
to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  a  hardness  of  manner  towards 
persons  presumedly  his  superiors,  and  who  were  not  of  the  set  who 
won  his  affections  by  their  unpretending  kindness.  The  gi*eatest 
breach  of  decorum  which  he  is  known  to  have  committed  in 
Edinburgh  society  is  one  recorded  by  Mr.  Cromek.  It  has  been 
several  times  brought  forward  as  characteristic  of  Burns  at  this 
period ;  in  which  we  tliink  tliere  is  about  as  much  justice  as  there 
would  be  in  describing  some  worthy  person  as  of  a  bad  temper 
because  he  once  fell  hito  a  passion  : — '  At  a  private  breakfast 
party,  in  a  literary  circle  of  Edinburgh,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  poetical  merit  and  pathos  of  Gray's  Elegy,  a  poem  of  which 
he  was  enthusiastically  fond.  A  clergyman  present,  remarkable 
for  liis  love  of  paradox  and  for  his  eccentric  notions  upon  every 
subject,  distinguished  himself  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
attack  on  this  exquisite  poem,  which  Burns,  with  generous  warmth 
for  the  reputation  of  Gray,  manfully  defended.  As  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  were  rather  general  than  specific,  Burns  urged  him 
to  bring  forward  the  passages  which  he  thought  exceptionable. 
He  made  several  attempts  to  quote  the  poem,  but  always  in  a 
blundering,  inaccurate  manner.  Burns  bore  all  this  for  a  good 
while  with  his  usual  good-natured  forbearance,  till  at  length, 
goaded  by  the  fastidious  criticisms  and  wretched  qiiibblings  of  his 
opponent,  ho  roused  himself,  and,  with  an  eye  flashing  contempt 
and  indi.gnation,  and  with  gi-eat  vehemence  of  gesticulation,  he 
thus  addressed  the  cold  critic :  "  Sir,  I  now  perceive  a  man  may 
be  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry  by  square  and  rule,  and  after  all 

be  a  d blockhead  ! " '     Such  an  outburst  might  happen  to  a 

man  of  warm  and  sensitive  nature  hj  surprise;  but  that  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  a  habit  of  outraging  propriety  in  conversation. 

Amongst  those  who  have  reported  on  the  aspects  of  Burns's 
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mind  and  demeanour  at  this  crisis,  a  prominent  place  is  due  to 
Professor  Stewart,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  him  ere 
he  emerged  or  hoped  to  emerge  from  the  shades  of  life.  The 
learned  pr(jfessor  addresses  Dr  Carrie: — '  The  attentions  he  received 
during  his  stay  in  town  from  all  ranks  Jind  descriptions  of  persons, 
were  such  as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  o\vn.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  could  perceive  any  imfavoiirable  effect  which  they  left 
on  his  mind.  He  retained  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and 
appearance  which  had  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first  saw  him 
in  the  country;  nor  did  he  seem  to  feel  any  additional  self-impor- 
tance from  the  number  and  rank  of  his  new  acquaintance.  His 
dress  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  station,  plain  and  unpretending, 
with  a  sufficient  attention  to  neatness. 

'  The  viiriety  of  his  engagements,  while  in  Edinburgh,  pre- 
vented me  from  seeing  him  so  often  as  I  coidd  have  wished.  In 
the  course  of  the  spring  he  called  on  me  once  or  twice,  at  my 
request,  early  in  the  morning,  and  walked  with  me  to  Braid  Hills, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  when  he  charmed  me  still  more 
bv  his  private  conversation  than  he  had  ever  done  in  company. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of  iiature  ;  and  I  recol- 
lect once  he  told  me,  when  I  was  admiring  a  distant  prospect  in 
one  of  oiu:  moniing  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking 
cottages  gave  a  pleasiu-e  to  his  mind,  which  none  could  underetand 
who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  happiness  and  the  worth 
which  they  contained. 

'In  his  political  principles  he  was  then  a  Jacobite;  which  was 
perhaps  owing  partly  to  this,  that  his  father  was  originally  from 
the  estate  of  Lord  Mareschal.  Indeed  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
thought  much  on  such  subjects,  nor  very  consistently.  He  had  a 
verj'  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  expressed  deep  regret  at  the 
levity  with  which  he  had  heard  it  treated  occasionally  in  some 
convivial  meetings  which  he  frequented.  I  speak  of  him  as  he 
was  in  the  winter  of  178G-7;  for  aftenvards  we  met  but  seldom, 
and  our  conversations  turned  cliiefly  on  his  literary  projects  or  his 
private  affairs. 

'  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  appears  or  not  from  any  of  your 
letters  to  me  that  you  had  ever  seen  Bums.^  If  you  have,  it  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  add,  tliat  the  idea  which  his  conversation 
conveyed  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  exceeded,  if  possible,  that 
which  is  suggested  by  his  writings.  Among  the  poets  whom  I 
have  happened  to  know,  I  liave  been  struck,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  with  the  unaccountable  disparity  between  their  general 
talents  and  the  occasional  inspirations  of  their  more  favoured 

>  Dr  Currio  had  met  with  Burns. 
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moments.  But  all  the  faculties  of  Burns's  miml  were,  as  far  as  I 
could  juflge,  equally  vigorous;  and  his  predilection  for  poetry 
was  rather  the  result  of  his  own  enthusiastic  and  impassioned 
temper,  tlian  of  a  genius  exclusively  adapted  to  that  species  of 
composition.  From  his  conversation,  I  should  have  pronounced 
him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of  ambition  he  had 
chosen  to  exert  his  abilities. 

'  Among  the  subjects  on  which  lie  was  accustomed  to  dwell,  the 
characters  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  happened  to  meet  was 
plainly  a  favourite  one.  The  remarks  lie  made  on  them  were 
always  shrewd  and  pointed,  though  frequently  inclining  too  much 
to  sarcasm.  His  praise  of  those  he  loved  was  sometimes  indis- 
criminate and  extravagant ;  but  this,  I  suspect,  proceeded  rather 
from  the  caprice  and  humour  of  the  moment,  than  from  the  etiects 
of  attachment  in  blinding  his  judgment.  His  wit  was  ready,  and 
always  impressed  with  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  understanding; 
but,  to  my  taste,  not  often  pleasing  or  happy.' 

Walter  Scott  was  at  this  time  a  boy  of  sixteen ;  but,  though 
condemned  to  task-work  in  his  father's  oflice,  he  already  possessed 
the  taste  and  feelings  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
the  society  of  Burns.  He  had  read  his  poetry,  and  he  ardently 
desired  to  see  the  poet.  An  opportunity  was  at  length  furnished 
Avhen  Burns  came  to  the  house  of  Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  whose 
eldest  son  (now  Sir  Adam  Ferguson)  was  Scott's  intimate  friend 
and  companion.  The  unaffected  description  of  the  meeting  which 
Scott  afterwards  communicated  to  Mr  1-iOckliart  is  deeply  interest- 
ing : — '  Of  course,'  .says  he,  '  we  youngsters  .sat  silent,  looked,  and 
listened.  The  only  tiling  I  remember  which  was  remarkable 
in  Burns's  manner,  was  the  effect  i)rodueod  upon  him  by  a  print  of 
Buui)ury's.  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog 
vsitting  in  misery  on  one  side — on  the  other  his  widow,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.     These  lines  were  written  underneath : — 

"  Cold  on  Canadi.an  hills,  or  Mindcn's  plain, 
I'crliajjS  tliat  parent  wept  lior  soldier  slain — 
]Jent  o'er  her  babe,  her  oye  dissolved  in  dew, 
Tlie  bii,'  dro])s  mingling  with  tiic  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  jircsage  of  liis  future  years, 
Tlie  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears." 

Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print,  or  rather  the  ideas 
whiuli  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  He  actually  shed  tears.  He 
asked  whose  the  lines  Avere,  and  it  chanced  that  nobody  but 
myself  i-emembered  that  they  occur  in  a  half-forgotten  poem  of 
Langhorne's,  called  by  the  ujipromising  title  of  the  "  Justice  of 
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Peace." '  I  whispered  my  information  to  a  friend  present,  wlio 
mentioned  it  to  Bums,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word 
which,  though  in  mere  civility,  I  then  received,  and  still  recollect, 
with  great  pleasure.  His  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his 
manners  rustic,  not  clownish ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and 
simplicity,  which  received  part  of  its  effect  perhaps  from  one's 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  features  are  repre- 
sented in  Mr  Nasmyth's  picture;  but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea 
that  they  are  diminislied,  as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his 
countenance  was  more  massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits. 
I  would  have  taken  the  poet,  had  I  not  kno\\Ti  what  he  was,  for  a 
verj'  sagacious  country  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school ;  that  is, 
none  of  your  modern  agi-iculturists,  who  keep  labourers  for  their 
dnidger)',  but  the  douce  guidmaii  who  held  his  own  plough.  There 
was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  l;is  linea- 
ments :  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical  character 
and  temperament.  It  was  large,  and  of  a  cast  which  glowed  (I 
say  literally  gloued)  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest.  I 
never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  my  time.     His  conversation  ex- 

'  Langhomc  wrote  Thf  Country  Jiutice,  a  poem  in  throe  parts,  at  the  request  of 
Richard  Hum,  Ksq.,  thf  weU-known  aiitlior  of  a  wurl;  on  tlic  Jutii-s  of  a  justico-of- 
I«>.ncc.  The  tlcMioaiiun  to  Mr  llurn  is  dattJ  1774.  Aniiil..t  much  connnonplace, 
a:iil  many  stupiii  politiinl  remarks,  occurs  this  passiige,  reminding  us  much,  in 
buim-  iiarl*,  of  the  manner  of  Campbell : — 

'  He  this,  ye  rural  mai;istrate>,  your  plan — 
Firm  be  your  justice,  bui  be  friends  to  man 


Frail  in  his  genius,  in  his  heart  too  frail, 
Bom  but  to  err,  and  erring  to  bcwnil, 
Shalt  ihou  his  £iults  with  eye  severe  explore. 
And  give  to  life  one  human  weakness  more  / 

Still  m.nrk  if  vice  or  r.itiire  prompts  the  dceJ  ; 
Still  mark  the  btrontf  t*mptHUun  and  the  need  ; 
On  pret.-ing  want,  on  famine's  p<iwerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 

For  him  who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
lias  Ion:;  with  f  jrtunp  hcM  unequal  strife, 
Known  t  >  no  human  love,  no  hunuin  c.iro. 
The  fr-i  ti  !;,  --.  1..  ;  a  less  objvet  of  despair  ; 
'■'ot  ■  fixl,  while  he  complains, 

^'•<'  '  1  M-nd  to  sadder  chains, 

rtune  brought 
i-  evil  day-i  have  wrought ; 
'■  ■•        ■  I'li  -  I  III  iiii."<.ry  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  tlie  tirsl  di.-t{rec. 

Ferhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  hoii-ekss  v-  •   >■   ■  ".iflcved  pannt  iif^re  ; 
AVho,  tlun  no  i  Men  prorpecLs  led. 

Of  the  i«-.r  In  _  _J  a  lea/y  bi.<l. 

Cold  on  Canadian  liiUs,'  tec. 
VOL.  ir,  E 
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pressed  perfect  self-confidence,  without  tlie  slightest  presumption. 
Among  the  men  who  were  the  most  learned  of  their  time  and 
country,  he  expressed  himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without 
the  least  intrusive  forwardness  ;  and  when  he  differed  in  opinion, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  firmly,  yet  at  the  same  time  with 
modesty.  *  *  *  I  have  only  to  add,  that  his  dress  corresponded 
with  his  manner.  He  was  like  a  farmer  dressed  in  his  best  to 
dine  with  the  land.  I  do  not  speak  in  malavi  partem,  when  I  say 
I  never  saw  a  man  in  company  with  his  superiors  in  station  and 
Luformatiou  more  perfectly  free  from  either  the  reality  or  the 
affectation  of  embarrassment.  I  was  told,  but  did  not  obsen'e  it, 
that  his  address  to  females  was  extremely  deferential,  and  always 
with  a  turn  either  to  the  pathetic  or  humorous,  which  engaged 
their  attention  particularly.  I  have  heard  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
remark  tliis.' 

Sir  Adam  Ferguson  favours  me  with  some  particulars  of  the 
visit  of  Burns  to  his  liitlier's  house  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
the  custom  of  Dr  Ferguson  to  have  a  conversazione  at  his  house 
in  the  Sheens  once  a  week  for  his  principal  literary  fi-iends. 
Professor  Stewart  on  this  occasion  offered  to  bring  Burns,  a  pro- 
posal to  which  Dr  Ferguson  readily  assented.  The  poet  found 
himself  amongst  the  most  brilliant  literary  society  which  Edin- 
burgh then  afforded.  Sir  Adam  thinks  that  Black,  Hutton,  and 
John  Home  were  amongst  those  present.  He  had  himself 
brought  his  young  friend  Walter  Scott,  as  yet  minoted  by 
his  seniors.  Burns  seemed  at  iu-st  little  inclined  to  mmgle 
easily  in  the  company ;  he  went  about  the  i-oom,  looking  at  the 
pictures  on  the  walls.  The  print  described  by  Scott  arrested  his 
attention  ;  he  read  aloud  the  lines  underneath,  but  before  getting 
to  the  end  of  tlicm  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  big  black  eye  filled 
with  tears.  A  little  after,  he  turned  with  much  interest  to  the 
company,  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  with  some  eagerness  asked 
if  any  one  coidd  teU  him  who  had  written  those  affecting  lines. 
The  philosophers  were  silent ;  no  one  knew :  but,  after  a  decent 
interval,  the  pale  lame  boy  near  by  said  in  a  negligent  manner, 
'  They're  written  by  one  Langhorne.'  An  explanation  of  the 
place  where  they  occur  followed,  and  Burns  fixed  a  look  of  half- 
serious  mterest  on  the  youth,  while  he  said,  '  You'll  be  a  man  yet, 
sii".'  Scott  may  be  said  to  have  derived  literary  ordination  from 
Burns. 1 

J  f?cott  relates  elsewhere,  tliat  the  house  of  Dr  Ferguson,  'while  he  continued  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh,  was  a  general  point  of  reunion  among  his  friends,  particu- 
larly of  a  Sunday,  where  there  generally  met,  at  a  hospitable  dinner-party,  the 
most  distinguished  literati  of  the  old  time  who  still  remained,  with  such  young 
persons  as  were  thought  worthy  to  approach  their  circle,  and  listen  to  their  con- 
versation.    The  place  of  his  residence  was  an  insulated  house  at  some  distance 
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In  this  memorable  spring  Burns  commenced  a  second  Common- 
place-book, of  which  several  entries  near  the  beginning  alone  fulfil 
the  design  with  which  he  starts.  The  remainder  appear  to  be 
merely  copies  of  pithy  expressions  which  he  had  introduced  into 
private  letters. 

•Edinburgh,  April  9, 1/87. 

'  As  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  human  life  in  Edinburgh,  a  great 
many  chanictcrs  which  are  new  to  one  bred  up  in  the  shades  of  life 
as  1  have  been,  I  am  determined  to  take  down  my  remarks  on  thu 
spot.  Gray  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Palgrave,  that  "  half  a  word 
fixed  upon,  or  near  the  spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollection."  I 
dou"t  kuow  how  it  is  with  the  world  in  general,  but  with  me,  making 
my  remarks  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  pleasure.  I  want  some  one  to 
laugh  with  me,  some  one  to  be  grave  with  me,  some  one  to  please 
me  and  help  my  discrimination,  with  his  or  her  own  remark,  and  at 
times,  no  doubt,  to  admire  my  acuteness  and  penetration.  The  world 
are  so  busied  with  selfish  pursuits,  ambition,  vanity,  interest,  or  plea- 
sure, tluit  very  few  thuik  it  worth  their  while  to  make  any  obser- 
vation on  what  passes  around  them,  except  where  that  observation  is 
a  sucker,  or  branch  of  the  darling  plant  they  are  rearing  in  their 
fancv.  Nor  am  I  sure,  notwithstandin<r  all  the  sentimental  flifihts 
of  novel-writers,  and  the  sage  philosophy  of  moralists,  whether  wo 
are  capable  of  so  intimate  and  cordial  a  coalition  of  friendship,  as 
that  one  man  may  pour  out  his  bosom,  his  every  thought  and  floating 
fancy.  Ids  very  inmost  soul,  with  unreserved  confidence  to  another, 
without  hazard  of  losing  part  of  that  respect  which  man  deserves 
from  man ;  or,  from  the  unavoidable  imperfections  attcuding  human 
nature,  of  one  day  repenting  his  confidence. 

'  For  these  reasons,  I  am  deteruiiued  to  make  these  pages  my  con- 
fidant. I  will  sketch  every  character  that  anyway  strikes  me,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  with  unshrinking  justice.  I  will  insert  anecdotes, 
and  take  down  remarks,  in  the  old  law-phrase,  n-ithoui  jmd  or  fcvoKr. 
"Where  I  hit  on  anything  clever,  my  own  applause  will  in  some 
measure  feast  my  vanity  ;  and,  begging  Patroclus'  and  Achates'  par- 
don, I  think  a  lock  and  key  a  security  at  least  cc^ual  to  the  bosom  of 
any  friend  whatever. 

*  3Iy  own  private  story  likewise,  my  love-adventures,  my  rambles ; 
the  frowns  and  smiles  of  fortune  on  my  hardship ;  my  poems  and 
fragments,  that  must  never  see  the  light — shall  be  occasiouully  in- 

from  the  to«-n,  which  its  visitors  (notwithstanding'  its  intomnl  comforts!  chose  to 
call,  fi-r  that  ri.n.wiii,  Kiinit~i  Imtku.' — Quart.  lUvutc.  xxxvi.,  r.17.  This  liou*.-  fomui 
pan  of  ;i  -  .from  its  jiroxiiiiity  to  the  ri-iiKiiii:-  of  an  aiu-icnt 

nion.i-tcrv  rinc  of  Sienna.     It  "stands  at  thL>  -iiith  .'n.l  of  the 

sti'ivl,  on  til  .  ,-i  -1.1.  .  i>  uo  u-  iiMi:  facins'  alon;,'  a  lane.  It  was  in  this  huu£c,  in 
a  room  up  st.iirs,  now  used  as  a  bedroom,  that  Ilurns  met  Scott. 

Tlie  copy  '  '  •'•■  •'  "■  "^i,!,  ...  ■  ^  y  affLxtol  Itiiiii-'  niiiaina  in  iu  original 
state  in  till   ;  m.     .Soniowhat  o.ldly,  the  name  '  Lavo- 

H.ORNE'  is.  i  .       .uies,  hut  in  Eo  small  a  character,  that  the 

poet  might  well  fail  to  read  iu 
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sertcd.  In  short,  never  did  four  sliillings  purchase  so  much  friend- 
sliip,  since  confidcuce  went  first  to  market,  or  honesty  was  set  up  to 
sale. 

*  To  these  seemingly  invidious,  but  too  just  ideas  of  human  friend- 
ship, I  would  cheerfully  make  one  exception — the  connection  be- 
tween two  persons  of  different  sexes,  when  their  interests  are  united 
and  absorbed  by  the  tie  of  love — 

"  'When  thought  meets  thouglit,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 
And  each  warm  wish  sjirir.gs  mutual  from  the  heart." 

There  confidence,  confidence  that  exalts  them  the  more  in  one  an- 
other's opinion,  that  endears  them  tlie  more  to  each  others  hearts, 
unreservedly  "  reigns  and  revels."  But  this  is  not  my  lot;  and,  in 
my  situation,  if  I  am  wise  (which,  by  the  by,  I  have  no  great  chance 
of  being),  my  fate  should  be  cast  with  the  Psalmist's  sparrow,  "  to 
watch  alone  on  the  house-tops."     Oh  the  jjity  ! 


'  There  arc  few  of  the  sore  evils  under  the  sun  give  me  more  un- 
easiness and  chagrin  than  the  comparison  how  a  man  of  genius,  nay, 
of  avowed  worth,  is  received  everywhere,  with  the  recejjtion  which 
a  mere  ordinary  character,  decorated  with  the  trappings  and  futile 
distinctions  of  fortune,  meets.  I  imagine  a  man  of  abilities,  his 
breast  glowing  with  honest  pride,  conscious  tliat  men  are  born  equal, 
still  giving  honour  to  ichom  honour  is  due  ;  he  meets  at  a  great  man's 
table  a  Squire  something,  or  a  Sir  somebody ;  he  knows  the  noble 
landlord,  at  heart,  gives  the  bard,  or  whatever  he  is,  a  sliare  of  his 
good  wislics,  beyond,  perhaps,  any  one  at  table  ;  yet  how  will  it 
mortify  him  to  see  a  fellow  whose  abilities  would  scarcely  have 
made  an  eujhtpenny  tailor,  and  whose  heart  is  not  worth  three 
fartliings,  meet  with  attention  and  notice,  that  are  withheld  from 
the  son  of  genius  and  ])0vcrty! 

'  The  noble  Glencuirn  has  wounded  me  to  the  soul  here,  because  I 
dearly  esteem,  respect,  and  love  him.  He  shewed  so  much  attention, 
engrossing  attention,  one  day,  to  the  only  blockhead  at  table  (the 
whole  company  consisted  of  his  lordship,  dunderpate,  and  myself), 
that  I  was  witiiin  half  a  point  of  throwing  down  my  gage  of  con- 
temptuous defiance  ;  but  he  shook  my  hand,  and  looked  so  benevo- 
lently good  at  parting.  Cod  bless  him !  though  I  should  never  see 
him  more,  I  shall  love  him  until  my  dying  d.ty  !  I  am  pleased  to 
tliinlc  I  am  so  cai)able  of  the  throes  of  gratitude,  as  I  am  miserably 
deficient  iu  some  other  virtues. 

'  With  Dr  Blair  I  am  more  at  my  case.  I  never  respect  him  with 
humble  veneration  ;  but  when  he  kindly  interests  himself  in  my 
welfare,  or,  still  more,  wlicn  he  descends  from  his  pinnacle,  and  meets 
me  on  equal  ground  in  conversation,  my  heart  overfows  with  what 
is  called  likinr/.  AVhen  he  neglects  me  for  the  mere  carcass  of 
greatness,  or  when  his  eye  measures  the  difference  of  our  points  of 
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elevation,  I  say  to  myself,  with  scarcely  any  omolion,  what  do  I  caro 
for  him  or  liis  pomp  either  '.' 

lie  afterwanls  presents  the  following  estimate  of  Dr  Blair  : — 

'  It  is  not  easy  forming;  an  exact  judgment  of  any  one  ;  but,  in 
mv  opinion,  Dr  IJhiir  is  merely  an  astonishinfj  proof  of  what  industry 
aiid  application  can  do.  Natural  parts  like  his  are  frequently  to  bo 
met  with  ;  his  vanity  is. proverbially  known  amonj;  liis  acipiaintance; 
but  he  is  justly  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  fine  writintj ;  and 
a  critic  of  the  first,  the  very  first  rank  in  prose  ;  even  in  poetry,  a 
bard  of  Nature's  niakinij  can  only  take  tlie  jjiiJi  of  him.  He  lia.s  a 
heart  not  of  the  very  finest  water,  but  far  from  beinj,'  an  ordinary 
one.  In  short,  he  is  truly  a  worthy  and  most  respectable  cha- 
racter.' 

Amongst  the  men  whom  Bums  had  met  and  liked  at  the  Canon- 
gate  Kilwinning  Lodge,  was  Joseph  "Woods,  a  respectable  member 
of  the  Edinburgli  corps  dramatique,  and  the  more  likely  to  be 
endeared  to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  that  he  had  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  poor  Fergusson.     This  explains  a 

PROLOGUE,  SPOKEN  IIY  MR  WOODS  ON  IIIS  BENEFIT  NIGHT, 
Mon'.Uiy,  Kath  Aprii   1787. 

"When  by  a  jrcnerous  Public's  kind  acclaim. 
That  dearest  meed  is  f^ranted— honest  fame  ; 
"Wlien  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forj,'ot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heavenly  Virtue's  {;low. 
But  heaves  impassioned  with  the  grateful  throe. 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barbarous  throng, 
It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  iu  Southerns  song  ; 
But  here  an  ancient  nation  famed  afar. 
For  genius,  learning  high,  its  great  in  war — 
Hail,  Caledonia,  name  for  ever  dear! 
Before  whose  sons  I'm  honoured  to  appear! 
Where  c%crv  science — every  nobler  art — 
That  can  inform  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart. 
Is  known;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found 
Far  as  the  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound. 
Philosoj)hy,  no  idle  pedant  dream. 

Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Reason's  beam ; 
Here  history  paints  with  elegance  and  force 
The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course  ; 
Here  Douglas  fonns  wild  Shakspeare  into  jilan, 
And  llarley '  rouses  all  the  god  in  man, 

'  The  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  written  by  Mr  Slatkcnzic. 
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AVlien  well-formed  taste  and  sparkling  Avifc  imite 
AVith  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright 
(Beauty,  wlicre  faultless  symmetry  and  grace, 
Can  only  charm  us  in  the  second  place). 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear, 
As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here  ! 
But  still  the  hope  Experience  taught  to  live, 
Equal  to  judge — you're  candid  to  forgive. 
No  hundred-headed  Riot  here  we  meet, 
AVith  Decency  and  Law  beneath  his  feet; 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  fair  Freedom's  name ; 
Like  Caledoniaxs,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

Oh  thou  dread  Power  !  whose  empire-giving  hand 
Has  oft  been  stretched  to  shield  the  honoured  land  ! 
Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire ! 
May  every  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire  ! 
Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 
At  Tyranny's  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain  ! 
Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore, 
Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar. 
Till  Fate  the  curtain  drops  on  worlds  to  be  no  more. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Poems  appeared  on  the  21st  April,  in  a 
handsome  octavo  at  five  shillings.  Creech's  advertisement  con- 
tained the  following  note : — '  As  the  book  is  published  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  author,  it  is  requested  that  subscribers  will  send 
for  their  copies,  and  none  will  be  delivered  without  money.'  The 
JCilmarnock  Preface  was  now  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  appeared 
a  Dedication 


TO  THE  XOBLEJIEX  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CALEDONIAN  HUNT: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — A  Scottish  bard,  proud  of  the  name, 
and  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  sing  in  liis  country's  ser\ncc^ — where 
shall  he  so  properly  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  illustrious  names  of 
his  native  land,  those  who  bear  the  honours  and  inherit  the  virtues 
of  their  ancestors  ?  The  poetic  genius  of  my  country  found  me,  as 
the  proph.etic  l)ard  Elijah  did  Elisha,  at  the  plough,  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  mo.  She  bade  mc  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the 
rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  native  soil,  in  my  native 
tongue.  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes,  as  she  inspired.  She 
whispered  me  to  come  to  this  ancient  metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and 
lay  my  songs  imder  your  honoured  protection.  I  now  obey  her 
dictates. 

Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do  not  approacli  you,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  in  the  usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank  you 
for  past  favours ;  that  path  is  so  hackneyed  by  prostituted  learning. 
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that  honest  msticity  is  ashamed  of  it.  Nor  do  I  present  this  address 
■with  the  veiuil  soul  of  a  survilc  autlior,  looking'-  for  a  continuation  of 
those  favours — I  was  bred  to  the  plough,  and  ain  independent.  I 
come  to  chiim  the  common  Scottish  name  with  you,  my  illustrious 
countrymen,  and  to  tell  the  world  that  I  glory  in  the  title.  I  como 
to  conjjnitulate  niv  country  that  the  blood  of  her  ancient  heroes  still 
runs  uncontaminated,  and  tliat  from  your  courage,  knowledge,  and 
pu))Iic  spirit,  she  may  expect  protection,  wealth,  and  liberty.  In  the 
last  place,  I  come  to  prottcr  my  warmest  wishes  to  the  great  fountain 
cf  honour,  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe,  for  your  welfare  and 
happiness. 

When  you  go  forth  to  waken  the  echoes,  in  the  ancient  and 
favourite  amusement  of  your  forefathers,  may  pleasure  ever  be  of 
your  i>arty,  and  may  social  joy  await  your  return!  ^'hcn  harassed 
in  courts  or  camps  with  the  justlings  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures, 
may  the  honest  consciousness  of  injured  worth  attend  your  return 
to  your  native  seats — and  may  domestic  happiness,  with  a  smiUng 
welcome,  meet  you  at  your  gates!  ilay  corruption  shrink  at  your 
kindling  indignant  glance ;  and  may  tyranny  in  the  ruler,  and 
licentionsncss  in  the  people,  equally  find  you  an  inexorable  foe !  I 
liave  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  sincerest  gratitude  and  highest 
respect,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  most  devoted,  humble 
servant,  Kobekt  Blrss. 

Eoi.VBCRUH,  tth  April  1TS7. 

The  volume  contained  another  document  most  remarkable — a 
list  of  sul)scribers  extending  over  thirty-eight  pages.  Several  of 
Bums's  Iriends  had  been  very  active  in  promoting  this  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  high  terms  in  which  he  had  been  spoken  of  in 
various  publications,  had  di.«posed  the  public  to  e.xtcnd  its  patron- 
age liberally.  The  consequence  was,  the  extraordinary  number  of 
filteen  himdred  subscribers,  engaging  for  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  copies.  The  Caledonian  Ilimt  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  a  hundred,  for  each  of  which,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  a 
guinea  was  paid.  Mr  Creech  appeared  as  subscribing  for  five 
hundred.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Scottish  society  in  general, 
are  presented  in  the  list;  in  many  instances,  two,  four,  or  five 
copies  are  taken;  in  some  even  a  larger  number.  The  I-^rl  of 
Glencaim  takes  eight  copies,  the  Comitess  sixteen,  and  Lady 
Betty  Cunningham  four.  Tlie  Ducliess  of  Gordon  takes  twenty- 
one,  and  tlie  Earl  of  Eglintoun  forty-two.  Mr  Robert  Muir  of 
Kilmarnock,  who  had  taken  seventy-two  copies  of  the  provincial 
edition,  is  now  a  subscriber  for  forty  ;  and  Mr  ArchiliaM  Prentice, 
farmer  at  Covington  .Mill,  is  put  down  for  twenty.  Mingled  with 
the  names  of  individuals  occur,  the  Scots  College  at  Valladolid,  the 
Scots  College  at  Douay,  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  the  Scots  Bene- 
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rlictine  Monastery  at  Uatisbon,  and  the  Scots  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery at  Marybnrgh.  I  have  looked  over  the  list  with  considerable 
care,  and  detect  only  two  names  belonging  to  persons  wliom  I 
know  to  be  still  (March  1851)  alive;  namely,  'Francis  Charteris, 
Esq.  Junior '  (now  Earl  of  Wemyss),  and  '  Mr  Charles  Hope, 
advocate  '  (lately  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.) 

Full  justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  Scottish  public  of 
that  day  for  its  liberality  to  Burns.  Instead  of  being  cold 
towards  him,  or  refusing  to  help  him  up  from  the  lowly  and 
embarrassed  circumstances  in  which  nature  and  fortune  had 
placed  him,  there  was  a  burst  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  and  he  met  with  an  amount '  of  patronage  perhaps  un- 
precedented in  Britain  since  the  days  of  Pope's  Iliad.  The 
enactment  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt  was  equivalent  to  a  gift  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  We  have  seen  tliat  two  persons,  the 
Earl  of  Eglintotui,  and  jMr  I\Iiller  of  Dalswinton,  sent  him  each 
ten  guineas  as  a  gift.  Tliose  individuals  wlio  subscribed  for  a 
multitude  of  copies  of  his  poems,  may  be  said  to  have  also  given 
him  presents.  Tlic  wliole  subscription-list  can  only  be  properly 
viewed  as  a  contribution  of  society,  for  the  benctit  of  one  whom 
they  understood  to  be  a  man  of  merit  above  his  circumstances. 
Measured  against  an  ardent  modern  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Burns,  the  whole  contribution  may  appear  not  merely  small  but 
insignificant ;  but,  measured  against  the  idea  of  a  j'oung  and  poor 
man,  whom  various  critics  had  ventured  to  pronounce  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and  of  whom  little  furtlier  was  as  yet  known,  it 
certainly  is  not  small.  Nor  were  its  results  to  the  recipient  of 
little  moment.  A  man  who  Iiad  hitherto  lived  as  a  farm-labourer, 
and  never  before,  as  he  himself  confesses,  liad  ten  pounds  at  once 
in  liis  possession,  is  instantaneously  received  into  the  highest 
circles  of  society,  treated  respectfully  and  kindly,  and  endowed 
with  a  little  fortune  of  live  hundred  pounds :  it  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less is,  below  the  merits  of  Burns,  as  we  now  regard  him ;  but  to 
him  at  the  time,  it  was  a  windfall  of  fortune  fully  enough  perhaps 
for  him  to  bear  with  any  equanimity. 


TO  DR  MOOKE. 

EDiNnuKOH,  2M  Airril  1787. 

I  RECEIVED  tlic  liciokp,  and  sent  the  one  you  mentioned  to  Mrs 
Dunlop.  1  am  ill  skilled  in  heating  the  coverts  of  imagination  for 
metaphors  of  gratitude.  I  tliank  yon,  sir,  for  the  Iionour  you  have 
done  mo,  and  to  my  latest  liour  will  warmly  remember  it.  To  he 
highly  pleased  with  your  Look,  is  what  I  have  in  common  with  the 
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woj-ld  ;  but  to  regard  these  volumes  as  a  mark  of  the  author's  friendly 
esteem,  is  a  still  more  supreme  <;ratiHcatioii. 

I  leave  EdiiiburjjU  in  the  euurse  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnij^lit,  and 
after  a  few  pil^jrimages  over  some  of  the  classie  ground  of  Caledonia, 
Cowden  Knowes,  Banks  of  Yarrow,  Tweed,  &c.  I  sliall  return  to  my 
rural  shatles,  in  all  hkeliliuod  never  more  to  <iuit  tlicm.  I  iiavo 
formed  many  intimacies  and  friendships  here ;  but  I  am  afraid  tliev 
are  all  of  too  tender  a  construction  to  bear  carriage  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  To  tlie  rich,  the  great,  the  fiishionable,  the  polite,  I  have 
no  etpiivalent  to  ofter  ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  meteor  appearance  will 
by  no  means  entitle  me  to  a  settled  corres])ondcnce  willi  any  of  you, 
wlio  are  the  permanent  lights  of  genius  and  literatuje. 

My  most  respectfid  compliments  to  3Iiss  Williams.  If  once  this 
tingent  flight  of  mine  were  over,  and  I  were  returned  to  my  wonted 
leisurely  motion  in  my  old  circle,  I  may  probably  endeavour  to  return 
her  poetic  compliment  in  kind.  li.  B. 

The  answer  of  Dr  Moure  was  as  follows: — 

ri.iFKOKD  Street,  .l/ii.v  23,  1T87. 

Dkar  Sik— I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  by  ilr  Creech,  and 
soon  after  he  sent  me  the  new  edition  of  your  poems.  You  seem 
to  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  send  to  each  suliscriber  a  mindjer  of 
copies  proportionate  to  his  subscription  money,  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  fow  sidjscribers  expect  mure  than  one  copy,  whatever  they 
subscribed :  I  must  inform  you,  however,  tliat  I  took  twelve  copies 
for  those  subscribers,  for  whose  money  you  were  so  accurate  as  to 
send  me  a  receipt;  and  Lord  Kgliiitoun  told  mo  he  had  sent  for  si.\ 
copies  for  himself,  as  he  wished  to  give  five  of  them  as  presents. 

Some  of  the  poems  you  have  added  in  this  last  edition  arc  very 
beautiful,  particularly  the  Wiithr  Xi'jlit,  the  Addrean  to  Eilin- 
linfi/h,  Crfcn  (.Iron:  the  Hanlux,  and  the  two  songs  immediately 
following,  the  latter  of  which  is  exipiisite.'  I'y  the  way,  I  imagine 
you  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  such  compositions,  which  you  ought  to 
indulge.  No  kind  of  poetry  demands  more  delicacy  or  higher 
{Hjlishing.  Horace  is  more  admired  on  account  of  his  ()des  than  all 
his  other  writings.  IJut  nothing  now  added  is  equal  to  your  ViDton 
and  Colli-rn  SdtnnUty  Xii/lit.  In  these  are  united  fine  imagery, 
natural  and  pathetic  description,  with  sublimity  of  language  and 
thought.  It  is  evident  that  you  already  possess  a  great  variety  of 
expression  and  command  of  the  English  language;  you  ought,  there- 
fore, to  deal  more  sparingly  for  the  future  in  the  j)rovincial  dialect : 
why  should  you,  by  using  that,  limit  the  number  of  your  admirers  to 
those  who  understand  the  Scottisli,  when  voii  can  extend  it  to  all 
persons  of  taste  who  understand  the  English  language '.  In  my 
ojjinion,  you  should  plaii  some  larger  work  than  any  you  have  a-s  yet 
attempted.     I  mean,  reflect  upon  some  proper  subject,  and  arrange 

'  •  The  Gloomy  Night  ia  gathering  faaU* 
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the  plan  in  your  mind,  without  beginning  to  execute  any  pai-t  of  it 
till  you  have  studied  most  of  the  best  English  poets,  and  read  a  little 
more  of  history.  The  Greek  and  Roman  stories  you  can  read  in 
some  abridgment,  and  soon  become  master  of  the  most  brilliant 
facts,  which  must  highly  delight  a  poetical  mind.  You  should  also, 
and  very  soon  may,  become  master  of  tlie  heathen  mythology,  to 
which  there  are  everlasting  allusions  in  all  the  poets,  and  which  in 
itself  is  charmiugly  fanciful.  What  will  require  to  be  studied  with 
more  attention  is  modei-n  history;  that  is,  the  history  of  France  and 
■Great  Britain,  from  the  begiiming  of  Henry  YII.'s  reign.  I  know 
very  well  you  have  a  mind  capable  of  attaining  knowledge  by  a 
shorter  process  than  is  commonly  used,  and  I  am  certain  you  are 
capable  of  making  a  better  use  of  it  when  attained  than  is  generally 
done. 

I  beg  you  will  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me  when 
it  is  inconvenient,  and  make  no  apology  when  you  do  write  for 
having  postponed  it :  be  assured  of  this,  liowever,  that  I  shall  always 

be  happy  to  hear  from  you.     I  think  my  friend  Mr told  me 

that  you  had  some  i)ocms  in  manuscript  by  you  of  a  satirical  and 
humorous  nature  (in  which,  by  the  way,  I  tliink  you  very  strong), 
which  your  prudent  friends  prevailed  on  you  to  omit,  particularly 
one  called  Somnbodifs  Confession;''-  if  you  will  intrust  me  with  a 
sight  of  any  of  these,  I  will  pawn  my  word  to  give  no  copies,  and  will 
be  obliged  to  you  for  a  perusal  of  them. 

I  miderstand  you  intend  to  take  a  farm,  and  make  the  useful  and 
respectable  business  of  husbandry  your  chief  occupation :  this  I  hope 
"vvill  not  prevent  your  making  occasional  addresses  to  the  nine  ladies 
who  have  shewn  you  such  favour,  one  of  whom  visited  you  in  the 
■'auld  clay  biggin'.'  Virgil,  before  you,  proved  to  the  world  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  business  of  husbandry  inimical  to  poetry ;  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  may  afford  an  example  of  a  good  poet  being 
a  successful  farmer.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  visit 
Scotland  this  season;  when  I  do,  I'll  endeavour  to  find  you  out,  for 
I  heartily  wish  to  see  and  converse  with  you.  If  ever  your  occa- 
sions call  you  to  this  place,  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  paying  me  a 
visit,  and  you  may  depend  on  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  this 
family.     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  MOOKE. 


The  following  letter  develops  a  strong  feature  in  Burns's 
character.  Mrs  Duiilop  had  sent  liim  a  letter  of  comments  on  his 
volume,  particularly  dwelling  with  rcgi-et  on  his  reprinting  The 
Dream,  which  she  of  course  conceived  to  be  likely  to  damage  the 
poet  at  court,  if  his  fame  sliould  ever  extend  so  far.  We  here  see 
that,  while  good-natured  and  conceding  up  to  a  certain  point  with 

1  Probably  JJoly  Willie's  Prayer  is  meant. 
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friendly  critics,  he  could  also  hold  fast  hj  any  ground  which  he 
had  once  detomiiuedly  taken  np : — 

TO  MKS  DfXLOF. 

Edinburgh,  3001  April  1787. 
Yorn  criticisms,  ma<lani,  I  understand  very  well,  and  could 


have  wished  to  liavc  pleased  you  better.  You  are  right  in  jour 
guess  tliat  I  ani  not  very  amenable  to  counsel.  Poets,  much  my 
superiors, .  have  so  flattered  those  who  possessed  the  adventitious 
ijuiiliiies  of  wealth  and  power,  that  I  am  determined  to  flatter  no 
created  beinfj,  either  in  prose  or  verse. 

I  set  as  little  l)y  jirinces,  lords,  clergy,  critics,  &c.  as  all  these 
respective  gentry  do  by  my  hardship.  I  know  what  I  may  expect 
from  the  world  by  and  by — illiberal  abuse,  and  perliaps  contemp- 
tuous neglect. 

I  am  happy,  madam,  that  some  of  my  own  favourite  pieces  arc 
distinguishetl  by  your  particular  approbation.  For  my  J)rt:an>,  which 
has  unfortunately  incurred  your  loyal  displeasure,  I  liope  in  four 
weeks,  or  less,  to  have  the  honour  of  appearing  at  Dunlop  in  its 
defence  in  person.  R.  B. 

Already  a  kind  of  bitteracss  had  taken  possession  of  Bum.s's 
mind,  as  if  the  reception  of  his  volume  had  in  some  degree  dis- 
appointed him.     This  strongly  appears  in  a  letter 

TO  THE  REV.  DR  HUGH  BLAIR. 

Lawnmarket,  EoixBi-RGU,  3d  ^Tay  1787. 

Rev.  am>  .^ik.  ii-ki;ji'ix  ri:i)  Sir — I  leave  Edinburgh  to-morrow 
morning,  but  could  not  go  without  troubling  you  witli  half  a  lijie, 
sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness,  patronage,  and  friendsliip 
you  have  shewn  me.  I  often  felt  the  embarra-ssment  of  my  singular 
situation :  drawn  forth  from  tlie  veriest  shades  of  life  to  the  glare  of 
remark,  and  lionoured  by  the  notice  of  those  illustrious  names  of 
my  country  whose  works,  while  thoy  are  api)lauded  to  t'.ic  end  of 
time,  will  ever  instruct  and  mend  the  heart.  However  the  meteor- 
like  novelty  of  my  appearance  in  tlic  world  might  attract  notice, 
and  honour  me  with  the  aciiuaintance  of  the  permanent  liglits  of 
genius  and  literature,  those  wlio  are  truly  benefactors  of  the  immor- 
tal nature  of  man,  I  knew  very  well  tliat  my  utmost  merit  was  far 
imequal  to  the  task  of  preserving  that  character  when  once  tho 
novelty  wa.s  over :  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  abuse,  or  almost 
even  neglect,  will  not  suq)rise  me  in  my  <juarters. 

I  have  sent  you  a  proof-impression  of  Beugo's  work  for  me,  done 
on  Indian  paper,  as  a  trifling  but  sincere  testimony  with  what  heart- 
warm  gratitude  I  am,  ic.  K.  IJ. 

The  answer  of  Dr  Blair  is  interest  inir.     It  exhibits  the  calm- 
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ness  of  ordinary  talent  in  contrast  to  the  irritability  of  genius. 
The  noted  self-complacency  of  the  writer  comes  also  strongly  out. 
Everybody  must  be  struck  by  tlie  naturalness  and  simplicity  of 
Burns's  style,  in  comparison  with  the  studied  and  stilted  manner 
of  the  learned  professor  of  rhetoric : — 

Arg  vLE  Sqiare,  Edin-burgii,  ifh  May  1787. 

Dear  Sir — I  was  favoured  this  forenoon  with  your  very  obliginsj 
Icttei',  togetlier  witli  an  imi^ression  of  your  portrait,  for  w])ich  I 
return  you  my  best  thanks.  The  success  you  have  met  v.ith  I  do 
not  think  was  beyond  your  merits ;  and  if  I  have  had  any  small 
hand  in  contributing  to  it,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure.  I  know  no 
way  in  ■v\luch  literary  persoTis  who  are  advanced  in  years  can  do 
more  service  to  the  world,  than  in  forwarding  the  efforts  of  rising 
genius,  or  bringing  forth  unknown  merit  from  obscurity.  I  was  the 
first  person  who  brouglit  out  to  the  notice  of  tlic  world  the  poems  of 
Ossiau  :  first,  by  tiie  Fragments  of  A  iicicnt  Poc  ir//,  which  I  published  ; 
and  after\v:irds  l)y  my  setting  on  foot  tlie  undertaking  for  collecting 
and  pubhshing  the  Worhs  of  Os.sian  ;  and  I  have  always  considered 
this  as  a  meritorious  action  of  my  life. 

Your  situation,  as  you  say,  was  indeed  very  singular ;  and  in  being 
broiigiit  out,  all  at  once,  from  tiie  shades  of  deepest  privacy  to  so 
great  a  share  of  public  notice  and  observation,  you  had  to  stand  a 
severe  trial.  I  am  happy  that  you  have  stood  it  so  well ;  and  as  far 
as  I  have  known  or  heard,  tliough  in  the  midst  of  many  temptations, 
witliout  rcproacli  to  your  character  and  behaviour. 

You  are  now,  1  presume,  to  retire  to  a  more  private  walk  of  life ; 
and  I  trust  will  conduct  yourself  there  with  industry-,  prudence,  and 
honour.  You  have  laid  the  foundation  for  just  public  esteem.  In 
tiie  midst  of  tliose  einploymcuts  which  your  situ;ition  will  render 
proper,  you  will  not,  I  liojje,  neglect  to  promote  that  esteem,  by  cul- 
tivating your  genius,  and  attending  to  such  productions  of  it  as  may 
raise  your  character  still  higlier.  At  the  same  time,  be  not  in  too 
great  a  luvste  to  come  foi  ward.  Take  time  and  leisure  to  iuii)rove 
and  luatui-c  your  talents ;  for  on  any  second  production  you  give  the 
world,  your  fate  as  a  poet  will  very  much  dt-pend.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  gloss  of  novelty,  which  time  wears  off.  As  you  very  pro- 
])crly  hint  yourself,  you  are  iu)t  to  be  siir]U'ised  if,  in  your  rural 
letreat,  you  do  not  find  yourself  suri-ouuded  with  that  glare  of  notice 
and  apphuise  which  here  shone  upon  you.  No  man  can  be  a  good 
poet  witliout  being  soniewliat  of  a  ])liilosopher.  He  must  lay  his 
account  tliat  any  one,  wlio  exposes  himself  to  public  observation, 
will  occasiouidly  meet  with  the  attacks  of  illiberal  censure,  which  it 
is  always  best  to  overlook  and  despise,  lie  will  be  inclined  some- 
times to  court  retreat,  and  to  disappear  from  public  view.  He  will 
not  affect  to  shine  always,  that  he  may  at  pro])er  seasons  come  forth 
with  more  advantage  and  energy.  He  will  not  think  liiniself 
neglected  if  he  be  not  always  praised.    I  have  taken  the  libei-ty, 
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you  sec,  of  an  old  man,  to  give  advice  and  make  reflections,  which 
your  own  j^ood  sense  will,  I  daresav,  render  unnecessary. 

As  you  mention  your  bein;^  just  about  to  leave  town,  you  aro 
t'oin",  I  hliould  sui)pose,  to  Dunii'ricsshire,  to  look  at  some  of  Mr 
Miller's  farms.  I  lieartily  wish  tlie  offers  to  be  made  you  there  may 
answer,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  easily  find  a  more  generous 
and  better-hearted  proprietor  to  live  under  tlian  Mr  ililler.  "When 
you  return,  if  you  come  this  way,  I  will  be  hajtpy  to  see  you,  and  to 
know  concerning  your  future  plans  of  life.  You  will  find  me  by  the 
2-2d  of  tiiis  month,  not  in  my  house  in  Argyle  S.|u:ire,  but  at  a 
country  house  at  Kestalrig,  about  a  mile  east  from  Ediulturgh,  near 
the  .Musselburgh  road.  Wishing  you  all  success  and  prosperity,  I 
am,  with  real  regard  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Hv  till  Blair. 

Rums  had  become  acquainted  during  thi.^  spring  with  a  young 
man  of  amiable  character  and  literary  tendencies,  who  was  destined 
to  figin-e  hirgely  in  his  correspondence.     This  was  Mr  Robert 
Ainslie,  afterwards  well   knowni  as  a  respectable  writer  to  the 
Signet  in  Edinburgh,  and  as  an  amateur   in  the  literary  walk. 
Ainslie  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  Mr  Samuel 
Mitchelson  in  Carrubber's  Close— a  person,  by  the  way,  who  is 
connected  otherwi.^e  with  Scottish  literature ;  for  the  haygis  scene 
in  '  Humphry  Clir.ker'  is  understood  to  be  depicted  from  an  actual 
occurrence  in  his  house,  when  Smollett  was  one  of  his  guests. 
Ainslie  was  as  thoughtless  and  light-hearted  as  a  writer's  appren- 
tice could  well  be,  and  as  yet  scarcely  twenty  ;  though  clever  and 
intelligent,  it  is  most  likely  that  his  perfect  honhomi'.  and  imou- 
ciance  were   what   cliielly   recommended  him  to  Burns.     I  have 
often  conversed  with  him  about  the  bard  when  age,  business  cares, 
and  the  gravity  befitting  his  duty  as  an  elder  in  the  kirk,  had 
given  sonictliing  of  a  ditferent  cast  to  his  character;  and  never 
did  he  once  admit,  or  seem  capable  of  admitting,  that  the  Ayr- 
shire poet  was  anj-thing  but  '  the  finest  fellow '  that  ever  breathed. 
His  love  for  Hums  as  a  frleiul  and  companion  remained  ardent  to 
the  last.     Doubtless  he  knew  of  many  follies  amongst  the  acts  of 
the  bard — no  matter,  his  warm  feelings  and  eloquent  genius  sancti- 
fied and  excused  all. 

Bums  was  now  preparing  for  a  tour  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
to  be  jierformed  ])artly  in  the  company  of  Mr  Ainslie,  who  had 
obtaine<l  a  furtnight's  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  friends  in 
Berwickshire.  Before  starting,  the  poet  sent  a  letter  to  Mr 
James  Johnson,  an  engraver,  who  had  commencetl  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  large  collection  of  the  Scottish  songs,  with  their  tunes 
harmonised  for  the  pianoforte.  On  being  made  acquainted 
with  Jolmson's  design,  the  bard  had   entered  into  it  with  the 
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greatest  cordiality,  became  a  contributor  of  songs  of  liis  owa  com- 
position, and  endeavoured  to  obtaui  for  the  work  old  songs  and 
airs  hitherto  inedited.  AYheu  the  first  volume  appeared,  at  the 
end  of  May,  it  was  fomid  to  contain  two  acknowledged  songs  by 
'  Mr  Bums' — Greoi  Grow  the  BasJies,  and  Young  Peggy  Blooms  our 
Bonniest  Lass — besides  two  of  inferior  temper  Avhich  have  been 
since  placed  to  his  account,  and  Avhicli  arc  preserved  in  a  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  present  work. 

TO  JAMES  JOHNSON,  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTS  MUSICAL  MUSEUM. 

Lawnmarket,  Friday  noon,  4th  May  1787. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  sent  you  a  song  never  before  known,  for  yoiu- 
collection ;  the  air  by  M'Gibbon,  but  I  know  not  the  author  of  the 
v/ords,  as  I  got  it  from  Dr  Elacklock. 

Farewell,  my  dear  sir !  I  wished  to  have  seen  you,  but  I  have  been 
dreadfully  throng  [busy],  as  I  march  to-morrow.  Had  my  acquain- 
tance with  you  been  a  little  older,  I  would  liavc  asked  the  favour  of 
your  correspondence,  as  I  have  mot  with  few  people  whose  company 
and  couversation  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  because  I  have  met  with 
few  whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial  to  my  own. 

When  Dunbar  and  you  meet,  tell  him  that  I  left  Edinburgh  with 
the  idea  of  him  hanging  somewhere  about  my  heart. 

Keep  the  original  of  this  song  tUl  we  meet  again,  whenever  that 
may  be.  E.  B. 

Burns  and  his  young  friend  Ainslie  set  out  on  their  tour  on 
Saturday  the  5th  of  May.  Tliey  travelled  on  horseback,  and 
arrived  on  the  first  evening  at  Berrywell,  near  Dunse,  the  residence 
of  Mr  Ainslie's  father,  Avho  acted  as  land-steward  on  the  Ber- 
w^ickshire  estates  of  Lord  Douglas.  AVe  may  unagme  with  what 
elation  of  spu-it  Biu"us  would  advance,  for  the  fii-st  time,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed,  associated  as  it  was  with  so  many  of  those 
old  native  strains  so  dcju-  to  his  heart.  He  kept  a  journal  of 
this  tour,  enteruig  not  merely  the  events  of  the  road,  but  obser- 
vations on  the  persons  with  whom  he  met.  This  Ave  shall  present, 
interspersed  with  explanatorj^  memoranda  and  such  additional 
particulars  as  have  been  preserved : — 

'  Left  Edinburgh  (^lay  5,  1787) — Lamraermiili'-hills  miserably 
dreary,  but  at  times  very  picturesque.  Langtonedge,  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Merse — Reach  BeiTywell.  Old  IVIr  Ainslie  an  uncom- 
mon character — his  hobbies,  agriculture,  natural  philosophy,  and 
politics.  In  the  first  he  is  unexceptionably  the  clearest-headed, 
best-informed  man  I  ever  met  with ;  in  the  other  two  very  intelli- 
gent: as  a  man  of  business,  he  has  uncommon  merit,  and  by  fairly 
dcsers'ing  it,  has  made  a  very  decent  independence.     Mrs  Ainslie, 
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an  excellent,  sensible,  cheerful,  amiable  old  woman.  3Iiss  Ainslic 
— ber  person  a  little  eniboupoiiit,  but  handsome ;  her  fiice,  particu- 
larly her  eyes,  full  of  sweetness  and  good-humour ;  she  unites  three 
quidities  rarely  to  be  fuuiid  together — keen,  solid  penetration ;  sly 
witty  observation  and  remark ;  and  the  gentlest,  most  unafi'ected 
female  modesty.  Douglas,  a  clever,  tine,  promising  young  fellow,  i 
The  family-mectuig  with  thch  brother,  my  compognon  dc  voyage^ 
very  charming  ;  particularly  the  sister.  The  whole  Aimily  reraark- 
a1 1  '  -'d  to  their  mcnuils — Mrs  A.  fuU  of  stories  of  tlie  sagacity 

an    -  Lthe  httlughlinthe  kitclieu.     Mr  A.  high  in  the  praises 

of  an  African,  liis  house-servant — all  his  people  old  in  his  service 
— Douglas's  old  uurse  came  to  Berr}'well  yesterday  to  remind  them 
of  its  being  his  birthday. 

'  A  Mr  Dudgeon,  a  poet  at  times,  a  worthy,  remarkable  charac- 
ter— natural  penetration,  a  great  deal  of  information,  some  genius, 
and  extreme  modesty. 

[Mr  Dudgeon  was  the  author  of  a  Scottish  song  of  merit,  entitled. 
The  Maid  that  tend-i  the  Gmt.^.] 

'  Sunday  [May  G.] — Went  to  church  at  Dunse — ^Dr  Bowmaker  a 
man  of  strong  lungs  and  pretty  judicious  remark;  but  ill-skUled  in 
propriety,  and  altogether  unconscious  of  his  want  of  it.' 

[•  During  the  discourse  Burus  produced  a  neat  impromptu,  con- 
veying an  elegant  compliment  to  Miss  Ainslie.  Dr  Bowmaker  had 
selected  a  text  of  Scripture  tliat  contained  a  heavy  denunciation 
against  obstinate  sinners.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  Bums 
observed  the  young  lady  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  Bible  with 
much  earnestness  in  search  of  the  text.  lie  took  out  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  wrote  the  fullowing  lines  on  it,  which  he 
immediately  presented  to  her: — 

Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue  : 
'Twas  guilty  niitutrs  that  ho  meant — 

Not  anyeU  such  as  you ! '  -J 

^Monday  {May  7.) — Coldstream — ^went  over  to  England — Corn- 
hill — glorious  river  Tweed — clear  and  majestic — fine  bridge.' 

•ropos  to  this  pomt  was  comnimiicated  by  Mr 
Ail  ;    ,    Ur  publication  many  years  afterwards.     "The 

weather  was  charming,  the  travellers  youthful  and  in  good  spirit*, 
and  th''  ]  '  "  '1  with  the   fine   scenery  and  the  poetical 

associatioi-  with  it.     "When  they  arrived  at  Coldstream, 

♦ 

>  •  At  Eden,  near  nanff.  .Vberdccn&hirc,  19tli  September  lSi\  Hou^fUa  Ainslie. 
Eiq.  of  Caimbank,  Berwickshire,  in  tho  eightieth  year  uf  his  age." — Sactpaptr 
Obituary. 

*  Cromck. 
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where  the  dividhig-lme  between  England  and  Scotland  is  the 
Tweed,  Mr  Ainslie  suggested  gohig  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  by  the  Coldstream  bridge,  tliat  Burns  might  be  enabled  to  say 
he  had  been  in  England.  They  did  so,  and  were  pacing  slowly 
along  on  English  ground,  enjoying  their  Avalk,  when  Mr  Auislie 
was  sui-prised  to  see  the  poet  tlu-ow  away  his  hat,  and  thus  un- 
covered, kneel  do-\\ni  with  uplifted  hands,  and  apparently  rapt 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  Mr  Ainslie  kept  silence,  uncertam  Avhat 
was  next  to  be  done,  when  Burns,  with  extreme  emotion,  and  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  his  companion  coidd  never  forget, 
prayed  for  and  blessed  Scotland  most  solemnly,  by  pronouncing 
aloud,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  devotion,  the  two  concluding 
stanzas  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night: — 

"  Oh,  Scotia  1  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  \\\y  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  tliy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  hcaltli,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 
And  oil  may  Heaven  their  sini])Io  lives  prevent 
From  hixury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  I 

Tlicn,  liowc'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  isle. 

Oh  Thou !  wiio  poured  tlic  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  i)art 

(The  ])atriot's  (!od,  ])eculiarly  thou  art, 
His  friend,  iuspiror,  guardian,  and  I'cward  !) 

(Jli  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert; 
But  still  the  jiatriot  and  tlie  patriot  bard, 
In  briglit  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard!"]  ^ 

'  Dine  at  Coldstream  with  ]Mr  Ainslie  and  Mr  Foreman — beat 
Mr  F.  in  a  dispute  about  Voltaire.  Tea  at  Lennel  House  with 
Mr  Biydone  [author  of  A  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta. ^ — Mr  Brydone 
a  most  excellent  heart,  kind,  joyous,  and  benevolent,  but  a  good 
deal  of  the  French  indiscriminate  complaisance — from  his  situation 
past  and  present,  an  admirer  of  cverytliing  that  bears  a  splendid 
title,  or  that  possesses  a  large  estate  [JMr  B.  had  travelled  as  pre- 
ceptor to  several  men  of  rank.] — Mrs  Brydone  [a  daughter  of  Dr 
Ilobertson  the  historian]  a  most  elegant  woman  in  her  person  and 
manners ;  the  tones  of  lier  voice  remarkably  sweet — my  reception 
extremely  flattering — sleep  at  Coldstream. 

'  Chan-.bors's  Euin1;urgli  Journal,  j\pril  2S,  1832. 
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[Many  years  aTter,  Scott  came  in  like  manner  as  a  visitor  to  Mr 
l»rydone,  and  his  rc(.'oril  oi'  the  venerable  traveller  is  worth  quot- 
iitii  in  connection  with  Burus's  : — 

'  Stuiiij  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
Hib  tro()i>,  and  readied  at  eve  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lenncl's  convent  dosed  their  march 
(Tliere  now  is  lett  but  one  frail  arcl), 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made; 
Hard  l>y.  in  liospitaMe  shade, 
A  reverend  pdgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardinc  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.") — Marmion.] 

*  Tuestlaij  [May  8.] — Breakfast  at  Kelso — charming  situation  of 
Kelso — fine  bridge  over  the  Tweed — endianting  views  and  pro- 
spects on  both  sides  of  the  river,  partindarly  the  Scotch  side;  in- 
troduced to  Mr  Scott  of  the  lloyal  Bank,  an  excellent,  modest  fellow 
— fine  sitiuation  of  it — ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle — a  Itully-bush 
growing  where  James  II.  of  Scotland  was  accidentally  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon.  A  small  old  religious  ruin  and  a  tine  old 
garden  planted  by  the  religious,  rooted  out  and  destroyed  by  an 
English  Hottentot — a  vmitre  (Thotel  of  the  duke's,  a  Mr  Cole. 
Climate  and  soil  of  Berwickshire,  and  even  Koxburghshire,  superior 
to  Ayrshire — bad  roads.  Tuniip  and  sheep  husbandry,  their  great 
improvements.  Mr  ^I'Dowal  at  Caverton  Mill,  a  friend  of  Mr 
Ainslie's,  with  whom  I  dined  to-day,  sold  ids  sheep,  ewe  and  lamb 
together,  at  two  guineas  a  piece.  Wash  their  sheep  before  shear- 
ing— 7  or  8  lbs.  of  washing  wool  in  a  fleece — low  markets,  conse- 
(luently  low  rents — fine  lands  not  above  sixteen  shillings  a  Scotch 
acre — magnificence  of  farmers  and  farm-houses.'  [Farms  in  Rox- 
burgh and  Berwickshire  were  then,  as  now,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
comparison  with  the  bard's  native  county.]  '  Come  up  Teviot 
and  up  .led  to  Jedburgh  to  lie  [that  is,  to  sleep,  or  lodge],  and  so 
wish  myself  a  good-night. 

'  Wcdnesdcnj  iMmj  9.] — Breakfast  with  Mr in  Jedburgh — 

a  .'•quabble  between  ilrs ,  a  crazed,  talkative  slattern,  and  a 

sister  of  hers,  an  old  maid,  respecting  a  Belief  minister.  Miss 
gives  Madam  the  lie ;  and  Madam,  by  way  of  revenge,  upbraids 
her  that  she  laid  snares  to  entangle  the  said  mhiistcr,  then  a 
widower,  in  the  net  of  matrimony.  Go  about  two  m'dcs  out  of 
Jedburgh  to  a  roup  of  parks — meet  a  polite  soldier-like  gentleman, 
Captain  Kuthcrt'ord,  who  had  been  many  years  through  thn  wilds 
of  America,  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  Charming,  romantic 
sititation  of  Jedburgh,  with  gardens,  orchards,  Ac.  intermingled 
VOL.  ir.  F 
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among  the  houses — fine  old  ruins — a  once  magnificent  cathedral 
[abbey  church],  and  strong  castle.  All  the  towns  here  have  the 
appearance  of  old,  rude  grandeur,  but  the  people  extremely  idle — 
Jed  a  fine  romantic  little  river. 

'  Dine  •with  Captain  Rutherford — the  captain  a  polite  fellow, 
fond  of  money  in  his  farming  way ;  shewed  a  particular  respect  to 
my  hardship — his  lady  exactly  a  proper  matrimonial  second  part 
for  him.     Miss  Rutherford  a  beautiful  girl. 

'  Return  to  Jedburgh — walk  up  Jed  with  some  ladies,  to  be 
shewn  Love-lane  and  331ackbm-n,  two  fairy  scenes.  Introduced  to 
Mr  Potts,  writer,  a  very  clever  fellow;  and  ^Mr  Somerville,  the 
clergjinau  of  the  place,  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  but  sadly  addicted 
to  pimning.'  [Dr  SomerviUe  was  author  of  a  Histoiy  of  England 
during  the  reigns  of  WUliam  and  Anne,  and  the  father-in-law  of  a 
lady  eminent  m  modem  science.  After  the  appearance  of 
this  passage  in  Dr  Currie's  mcmou-  of  the  poet,  he  suddenly  and 
entkely  abandoned  punning.]     '  The  walkmg  party  of  ladies.  Mrs 

and  Miss her  sister,  before  mentioned.     N.  B. — These 

two  appear  stiU  more  comfortably  ugly  and  stupid,  and  bore  me 

most  shockingly.   Two  Miss tolerably  agreeable.    Miss  Hope, 

a  tolerably  pretty  girl,  fond  of  laughing  and  fun.  Miss  Lindsay,  a 
good-humoured,  amiable  girl ;  rather  shoi't  et  emhonpoint,  but  hand- 
some, and  extremely  gi'aceful — beautiful  hazel  eyes,  full  of  spirit, 
and  sparkling  with  delicious  moisture — an  engaging  face — un  tout 
ensemble  that  speaks  her  of  the  first  order  of  female  minds — her 
sister,  a  bonnie,  strappin',  rosy,  sonsie  lass.     Shake  myself  loose, 

after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  of  Mrs and  IMiss ,  and, 

somehow  or  other,  get  hold  of  Miss  Lindsay's  ami.  My  heart  is 
thawed  mto  melting  pleasure  after  being  so  long  frozen  up  in  the 
Greenland  bay  of  indifference,  amid  the  noise  and  nonsense  of 
Edinburgli.  Miss  seems  very  well  pleased  with  my  hardship's 
distinguishuig  her ;  and  after  some  slight  qualms,  which  I  could 
easily  mark,  she  sets  the  titter  round  at  defiance,  and  kindly  allows 
me  to  keep  my  hold ;  and  when  parted  by  the  ceremony  of  my 
introduction  to  Mr  Somerville,  she  met  me  half,  to  resume  my 
situation.     Nota  Bene. — The  poet  within  a  point  and  a  half  of 

bemg in  love — I  am  afraid  my  bosom  is  still  nearly  as  much 

thider  as  ever. 

'  The  old,  cross-grained,  Whiggish,  ugly,  slanderous  Miss , 

with  all  the  poisonous  spleen  of  a  disappointed,  ancient  maid,  stops 
me  very  imseasonably  to  ease  her  burstmg  breast,  by  falling 
abusively  foul  on  the  Miss  Lindsays,  particularly  on  my  Dulcinea 
— I  hardly  refrain  from  cursing  her  to  her  face  for  daring  to  mouth 
her  calumnious  slander  on  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  workman- 
ship of  Almighty  Excellence  !    Sup  at  Mr 's ;  vexed  that  the 
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Miss  Lindsays  are  not  of  the  supper  party,  as  they  only  are  want- 
ing.    Mrs  and   Miss  still  improve  iul'ernally  on  my 

hands. 

'  Set  out  next  morning  for  Wauchope,  the  seat  of  my  correspon- 
dent, Mrs  Scott ' — breakl'ast  by  the  way  with  Dr  Elliot,  an  agree- 
able, good-hearted,  climate-beaten  old  veteran,  in  the  medical  Ime, 
now  retired  to  a  romantic,  but  rather  moorish  place,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rule — he  accompanies  us  almost  to  Wauchope — we  traverse 
the  countr}-  to  the  top  of  Bochester,  the  scene  of  an  old  encamp- 
ment, and  Woolce  Hill. 

*  Wauchope. — Mr  Scott  exactly  the  figure  aud  face  commonly 
given  to  Sancho  Panza — very  shrewd  in  his  farming  matters,  and 
not  imirequeutly  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called  a  strong  thmg 
rather  than  a  good  thing.  Mrs  Scott  all  the  sense,  taste,  intre- 
pidity of  face,  aud  bold,  critical  decision,  which  usually  distinguish 
female  authors.  Sup  with  ilr  Potts — agreeable  party.  Breakfast 
next  morning  with  Mr  Somerv^Qlc — the  hruit  of  Miss  Lindsay 
and  my  hardship,  by  means  of  the  invention  and  malice  of  Miss 

.     Mr  Sonierville  sends  to  Dr  Lindsay,  begging  him   and 

fjamily  to  breakfast  if  convenient,  but  at  all  events  to  send 
Miss  Lindsay ;  accordingly,  Miss  Lindsay  only  comes.  I  find 
Miss  Lindsay  would  soon  play  the  devil  with  mc — I  met  with  some 
little  flattering  attentions  from  her.  Mrs  Somerville  an  excellent, 
motherly,  iigrceable  woman,  and  a  fine  family.     Mr  Ainslic  and 

Mrs  S ,  junr.,  with  Mr ,  Miss  Lind.say,  and  myself,  go  to 

see  Esther  [Easton],  a  very  remarkable  woman  for  reciting  poetry 
of  all  kuids,  and  sometimes  making  Scotch  doggerel  herself — she 
can  repeat  by  heart  almost  ever\-thing  she  has  ever  read,  particu- 
larly Pope's  Homer  from  end  to  end — has  studied  Euclid  by  her- 
self; and,  ui  short,  is  a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.  On 
conversing  with  her,  I  find  her  fully  equal  to  the  character  given 
of  her.  She  is  very  much  flattered  that  I  send  for  her,  and  that 
she  sees  a  poet  who  has  put  out  a  booL;  as  she  says.  She  is,  among 
other  things,  a  great  florist,  and  is  rather  past  the  meridian  of 
once  celebrated  beauty. 

•  I  walk  in  Esther's  garden  with  ]\Iiss  Lindsay,  and  after  some 
little  chit-chat  of  the  tender  kind,  I  presented  her  witli  a  proof 
print  of  my  nob,  which  she  accepted  with  something  more  tender 

than  gratitude.     She  told  me  many  little  stories  which  Miss 

had  retailed  concerning  her  and  me,  with  prolonging  pleasure — 
God  bless  her  !  Was  waited  on  by  the  magistrates,  and  presented 
with  the  fr.  idora  of  the  burgh.'  [On  this  occasion  the  usual 
treat  of  a  riddle  of  claret  was  bestowed  upon  the  bard  in  the  inn. 

'  See  her  poetical  epUtlc  aad  liunu's  reply,  at  pp.  37,  38  of  Um  rolumc 
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Always  jealous  of  his  inclepeiulence,  he  left  the  room  before  tlie 
feast  was  over,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  landloi-d  to  accept 
of  payment  of  the  bill  from  him.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
tliat  mine  host  knew  too  well  what  was  bctitting  the  dignity  of  the 
burgli  to  take  IJurns's  money.] 

'  Took  farewell  of  Jedburgh,  with  some  melancholy,  disagree- 
able sensations.  Jed,  pure  be  thy  crystal  streams,  and  hallowed 
thy  sylvan  banks  !  Sweet  Isabella  Lindsay,  may  peace  dwell  in  thy 
bosom,  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  tumultuous  throbbings  of 
rapturous  love !  That  love-kindling  eye  must  beam  on  anotlier,  not 
on  me — that  graceful  form  must  bless  another's  arms,  not  mineli 

'  Kelso. — Dine  with  the  Farmers'  Club— all  gentlemen,  talking 
of  high  matters — each  of  tliem  keeps  a  Ininter  from  £30  to  £50 
value,  and  attends  the  fox-liuntings  in  the  county.  Go  out  with 
Mr  Ker,  one  of  the  club,  and  a  friend  of  Mr  Ainslie's,  to  lie.  Mr 
Ker,  a  most  gentlemanly,  clever,  handsome  fellow,  a  widower  witli 
some  line  cliildren — his  mind  and  manner  astonishingly  like  my 
dear  old  friend  Kobert  Muir  in  Kilmarnock — everything  in  Mr 
Ker's  most  elegant — he  offers  to  accompany  me  in  my  English 
tour.  Dine  with  Sir  Alexander  Don — a  pretty  clever  fellow,  but 
far  from  being  a  match  for  his  divine  lady '  [Lady  Harriet  Don, 

sister  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaini.]     'A  very  wet  day Sleep 

at  Stodrig  again,  and  set  out  for  ]\Ielrose — visit  Dryburgh,  a  fine 
old  ruined  abbey — still  bad  weather — cross  Leader,  and  come  up 
Tweed  to  ]\Iclrose — dine  there,  and  visit  tliat  far-famed,  glorious 
ruin— come  to  Selkirk,  up  Ettrick— the  whole  country  hereabout, 
both  on  Tv/eed  and  Ettrick,  remarkably  stony.' - 

[It  is  evident  that  Burns  was  disappointed  of  his  intended  visit 

'  Isabella  Lindsay  ami  her  sister  livctl  with  tlioir  brother,  a  young  surgeon  in 
tieilbinx'h.  Isabella,  who  was  truly  wortliy  in  all  respiets  of  the  haril's  i>aneg)rie, 
n)arrie(l  Mr  Arlam  Arnistruni;,  wlio  lielil  a  situation  under  the  Itussian  government. 
She  died  yonnu,  leaving  four  ebililren ;  the  youngest  .son  is  (ieneral  liobert  Arm- 
strong, now  direetor  of  tlie  Imjierial  ftlint  at  St  Petersburg.  I'eggy ,  the  j-ounger 
sister,  ilied  not  long  after  the  poet's  visit,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

2  '  I  have  often  heard  l)r  Clarlcson  trU,  witli  a  lieavy  heart  and  a  loss  of  all 
patience  with  liiniself,  tliat  wliun  Air  Ainslie  and  Burns  arrived  at  Selkirk  that 
evening,  "  they  were  just  like  twa  drouldt  eraws."  The  doctor  and  other  two  gentle- 
men were  sitting  in  Veiteh's  Inn,  near  the  West  Port,  taking  their  glass  (for  Selkirk 
has  a  West  Port  as  weU  as  Ivlinburgli.)  When  tile  travellers  aiTivcd,  the  two  vitli- 
in  viewed  tliem  out  at  the  window  as  they  alighted,  and  certainly  conceived  no  very 
hipli  opinion  of  tliein.  Jn  a  short  time,  however,  they  sent  Mr  Veitch  to  the  doctor 
and  liis  friends,  reiiucsting  permission  for  two  strangers  to  take  a  glass  with  thcni. 
The  doctor  objected,  and  asked  Mr  Veiteh  what  the  men  were  like?  Mr  ^'eitcll 
said  ho  could  not  well  say;  the  one  spoke  riilher  like  a  gentleman,  but  the  oth.cr 
was  a  drover-looking  chap;  so  they  refused  to  admit  thein,  sending  thorn  word  that 
tliey  weie  sorry  they  were  engageil  elsewhere,  and  obliged  to  go  awa^•.  Tlie  doctor 
saw  them  ride  off  next  morning,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  knew  it  liad 
been  the  celebrated  Scottisli  poet  whom  tliey  had  refused  to  admit.  That  refusal 
hangs  about  tlie  doctor's  hejirt  like  a  dead  weiglit  to  this  day,  and  will  do  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  for  the  bard  had  not  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer.' — James  Uogg  in 
his  edition  of  Burns,  Fullai  Ion  ff  Co.  Glo-yow. 
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to  the  Vale  of  Yarrow,  whose  'dowie  dens'  were  of  coarse  endeared 
to  him  by  the  ancient  popular  ballad,  as  well  as  by  "VS'illiain 
Hamilton's  beautiful  modern  ditty.  Whrtlier  he  would  have  pro- 
nounced upon  it  ai  another  great  poet,  led  by  the  same  fancie.", 
afterwards  did — 

'  Dut  thou  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 
Dost  rival  in  the  lif:iit  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation  : 
Jleek  loveliness  is  round  thee  sjiread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 
Tiic  Ljrace  of  forest  eluirnis  decayed, 

And  i>astoral  melancholy' — 

can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  rain  seems  to  have  forced 
him — we  may  be  sure  reluctantly — to  take  refuge  in  the  inn  at 
J^elkirk. 

'  Enoni;h  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow.' 

The  Kttrick,  however,  which  was  also  to  him  classical,  by  virtue 
of  a  tine  pastoral  song,  was  now  in  his  ken,  for  it  travels  by 
i^elkirk  town. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  spent  tlie  remaimier  ui  the  day  ia 
penning  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  Mr  Creech,  who  had  lately  left 
Ediid)urgh  on  a  visit  to  London. 

TO  VtlLLI.VM  (  KKE(  U,  KSQ. 

i^KLKiRK,  I3lh  Mail  1787- 

JIv  noxovRK.it  Fiai:.\i) — The  enclosed  I  Iiave  just  wrote,  nearly 
extempore,  in  a  soliuiry  inn  in  Selkirk,  after  a  miserably  wet  day's 
riding.  I  have  been  over  most  of  l]:u>t  Lothian,  Lerwick,  lio.\burjjli, 
and  Selkirk  sliircs,  and  next  week  I  be^'in  a  tour  through  tlie  north 
of  En<;land.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Lady  Harriet,  sister  to  my  noble 
patron,  (.Jmntt  Dcit.i  coii^t  rrrt!  I  would  write  till  I  wouhl  tire  you  as 
much  with  dull  prose,  as  I  darcs;iyljy  this  time  you  are  witii  wretclied 
verse;  but  I  am  jaded  to  dcatii ;  so,  with  a  giateful  farewell,  1  liave 
the  honour  to  be,  good  sir,  yours  sincerely,  It.  1'. 

The  enclosed  was  the  following  set  of  verses  : — 

wili-ie's  awa. 

Auld  chuckle'  IJeekie's-  sair  distrest, 
l>own  droops  her  aiice  wccl-Lurnished  crest, 

'  Literally,  .i  hen  ;  st-condarily,  a  tnmili.'ir  t.-rm  of  addn-ss. 
•  ■in  onv  Miur-niou'J  eirnin,-  biu!<y 
la"  inc  itincvitud  kecklinu  cliiicky  — Kamsa v. 

*  Literally,  smoky  ;  a  familiar  lobriqud  for  Edinburgh,  not  at  all  unsuitable. 
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Nac  joy  her  bonny  bixskit  nest 

Can  yield  ava, 
Her  darling  bird  that  she  lo'es  best — 

"Willie's  aM'a! 


decorated 
at  all 


Oh  "Willie  was  a  witty  wight, 
And  had  o'  things  an  unco  slight ; 
Auld  Reelvie  aye  he  kcepit  tight, 

And  trig  and  liraw : 
But  now  they  '11  busk  her  like  a  fright- 

'\Villie's  awa! 


collection 


The  stiffest  o'  them  a'  he  bowed; 
Tlie  bauldest  o'  them  a'  he  cowed; 
They  durst  nae  mair  than  he  allowed, 

That  was  a  law : 
"We've  lost  a  blrkie  weel  worth  gowd — 

"Willie 's  awa ! 


fellow 


Now  gawkies,  tawpies,  gowks,i  and  fools, 
Frae  colleges  and  boarding-schools, 
May  sprout  like  simmer  puddock-stools 

In  glen  or  shaw ;  wood 

He  wha  could  brusli  them  down  to  mods,  the  dust 

AA'illie's  awa! 

The  bi'ethren  o'  the  Commerce-Chaumer^ 
May  mourn  their  loss  wi'  doolfu'  clamour ; 
He  was  a  dictionar  and  grammar 

Amang  tlicm  a' ; 
I  fear  they'll  now  male  mony  a  stammer — 

Willie 's  awa ! 

Kao  mair  we  see  his  levee  door^ 
niilosoj)liers  and  poets  pour, 
Aud  toolliy  critics  by  the  score, 

In  bloody  i-aw ! 
The  adjutant  o'  a'  the  core, 

Willie's  awa! 

'  Gawky,  a  simpleton  ;  tawpy,  usually  applied  to  a  foolish  sluttish  woman;  gowk, 
literally,  the  cuckoo  ;  secondarily,  a  fool. 

-  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  Creech  was  seeretarj'. 

3  Creech,  wiio,  besides  being  a  clever  and  well-educated  man,  enjoyed  high  repu- 
tation as  a  teller  of  quaint  stories,  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  many  of  the 
literary  men  of  his  day.  His  house,  in  one  of  the  elevated  floors  of  a  tenement  in 
tho  High  Street,  accessible  from  a  wretched  alley  called  Craig's  Close,  was 
frequented  in  the  mornings  by  company  of  that  kind,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
meeting  used  to  be  called  Crctvli's  Levcc.  Uurns  here  enumerates  as  attending  it, 
Jiv  James  Gregory,  author  of  the  Consprctuf  Mcdicince  ,•  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler, 
afterwards  Lord  ■\^'oodhouselee  ;  l)r  William  Greenfield,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  tho 
Kdinbnrgh  University;  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  Tlie  Man  of  Feelinij ;  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 
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Now  wd.tiiy  Gregory's  Latin  face, 
Tytlcr's  and  Greeulield's  modest  grace; 
Mackenzie,  Stewart,  sic  a  brace 

As  Rome  ne'er  saw ; 
Tlicy  a'  maun  meet  some  ither  place, 

"Willie's  awa! 
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Poor  Bums — e'en  Scotch  drink  canna  qxiicken, 

lie  cheeps  like  some  bewilder'd  chicken,  chirps 

Scard  frae  iti*  minnie  and  the  cleckin'  mother 

By  hoodie-craw ; 
Grief's  gien  his  heart  an  unco  kickin' — 

Willie's  awa! 


brood 


Now  every  sour-mou'd  gimin'  Melliim, 
And  Calvin's  folk,  are  tit  to  fell  him; 
And  self-conceited  critic  skelluml 

His  quill  may  draw ; 
He  wlia  could  brawUe  ward  their  bclliim, 

AVillie's  awa! 


talking  fellow 


tip  wimpling  stately  Tweed  I  've  sped,  winding 

And  Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed, 
And  Ettrick  hanks  now  roaring  red, 

While  temy)ests  blaw; 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure's  tied — 

Willie's  awa! 

May  I  bo  slander's  common  speech ; 
A  text  for  infamy  to  preach ; 
And  lastly,  streekit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw; 
When  I  forget  thcc,  Willie  Creech, 

Though  far  awa! 

May  never  wicked  fortune  touzle  him!  teaze 

3Iay  never  wicked  men  bamboozle  him ! 
L'util  a  pow  as  auld's  3Icthusalem 

He  canty  claw  !  cheerful 

Tlien  to  the  blessed  New  Jerusalem, 

Fleet  wing  awa  I] 

'  Monday  [May  14.] — Come  to  Inverleithen,  a  famous  spa,  and 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  palace  of  Traquair,  where,  having  dined,  and 
drunk  some  Galloway-whey,  I  here  remain  till  to-morrow — saw 
Elibanks  and  Elibraes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 


'  A  term  of  contempt. 

'  She  tauld  thcc  weel,  tbon  was  a  skcUom.' — Tam  o'  Shanlfr. 
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[Burns,  we  may  well  believe,  had  no  motive  for  making  this 
digression  up  the  Tweed,  except  to  see  certain  places  referred  to 
in  Scottish  songs.  At  Inverleithen,  where  he  spent  the  afternoon 
and  night  of  ^londay,  he  saw  the  Bmh  ahooii  Traqimir;  a  pretty 
grove  on  the  hill-face,  "which  has  been  embalmed  in  verse  by  his 
predecessor  Crawford : 

Hear  nie,  ye  nymphs  and  every  sv.ain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peg^gy  grieves  me: 
Though  thus  I  languish  and  complain, 

Alas !  she  ne'er  believes  iiie : 
My  vows  and  sighs  like  silent  air, 

Unheeded  never  move  her ; 
The  bonny  busii  aboon  Traquair, 
'Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

Burns  was  similarly  interested  in  Elibank,  an  old  castle  situated 
amongst  hanging  wocjds,  because  of  an  old  free-spoken  song,  the 
burden  of  which  is  '  P^libank  and  Elibraes.'  Such  were  the  fancies 
which  led  him  into  twenty-mile  digressions  on  tliis  tour.] 

'  T«c.yc/rty.— Drank  tea  yesternight  at  Pirn  with  Mr  Ilorsburgh. 
Breakfested  to-day  with  Mr  Ballantyne  of  HoUylee.  Proposal 
for  a  four-horse  team,  to  consist  of  Mr  Scott  of  "Wauchope,  Fittie- 
land;  Logan  of  Logan,  Fittiefur;  Ballantyne  of  Ilollylee,  Fore- 
wynd;  Ilorsburgh  of  Ilorsburgh.  Dine  at  a  country  inn,  kept  by 
a  miller,  in  Earlston,  the  Itirtlijtlace  and  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  a  Rhymer — saw  the  ruins  of  his  castle — come  to  Berry  well.' 
[Though  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  circumstance,  his  reason  for  this 
detour  by  Earlston  was  his  desire  to  see  the  Cowdenknowes, 
famous  in  old  song. 

A  person  living  at  Dunse,  who  wrote  silly  rhyme,  had  sent 
some  of  his  prtjductions  to  Burns  a  few  days  before,  when  he  was 
first  at  this  town.  The  bard  now  returned  liim  an  answer,  be- 
ginning as  follows : — 

Dear  Symon  Gray, 

The  otlicr  day, 

AVhen  you  sent  me  some  riiyuie, 
I  could  not  then  just  ascertain 

Its  worth,  for  want  of  time. 
But  now  to-day,  good  Mr  Gray, 

I've  read  it  o'or  and  o'er, 
Tried  al!  my  skill,  but  find  I'm  still 

.Just  wiiere  I  was  before. 
"We  aidd  wives'  minions,  gi'c  our  o^iinions, 

Solicited  or  no ; 
Then  of  its  faults  my  honest  thoughts 

I'll  give — and  here  tiicy  go. 
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^V  e  can  scarcely  present  before  good  company  the  ojiinion  of 
the  bard  in  its  entire  form ;  but  the  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  its 
general  bearing  from  one  passage — 

Such  damned  bombast  no  a^'o  that's  past 
Will  bliow,  or  tiuiu  to  coine.j 

•  Widiw^da;/. — Dine  at  Dunse  with  the  Farmers' CI  lib — company, 
impossible  to  do  them  justice — Rev.  Mr  Smith,  a  famous  punster, 
and  Mr  Meikle,  a  celebrated  mechanic,  and  inventor  of  tlie  thrash- 
ing-mill. Thursdaij^  breakfast  at  Berry  well,  and  walk  into  Dunse 
to  see  a  famous  knife  nxade  by  a  cutler  there,  and  to  bo  presented 
to' an  Italian  prince.  A  pleasant  ride  with  my  friend  ^Ir  liobert 
Ainslie,  and  his  sister,  to  Mr  Thomson's,  a  man  who  has  newly 
commenced  farmer,  and  has  married  a  Miss  Patty  Grieve,  formerly 
a  riame  of  Mr  liobert  Ainslie's.  Company,  Miss  Jacky  Grieve, 
an  ami<\ble  sister  of  Mrs  Thomson's,  and  Mr  Hood,  an  honest, 
worthy,  facetious  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

[A  letter  written  at  lierrywell  gives  some  curious  particulars 
regarding  his  volume:  it  is  addressed  to  a  Paisley  manufacturer, 
v.hom  the  bard  playfully  styles  '  bookseller,'  with  reference  to  his 
success  in  disposing  of  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the 
recently-published  volume  : 

TO  MU  I'.VTTISOX,  BOOKSELLEIl,  PAISLEV. 

llKiiRYWKLL,  near  Dunse,  Mtiij  l',  1787. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  sorry  I  was  out  of  Edinburjjh,  making  a  slight 
pilgrimage  to  the  classic  scenes  of  tliis  country,  when  I  was  favoured 
with  yours  of  the  1  Itli  instant, encIosiiiL:  an  order  of  the  I'aisky  Bank- 
ing Company  on  the  I'oyal  lianU  for  twenty-two  pounds  seven  sliil- 
lings  sterling,  payment  in  full,  after  earriage  d-jduelud,  for  ninety 
copies  of  my  book  I  sent  you.  According  to  your  motions,  I  see  you 
will  have  left  Scotland  before  tliis  reaches  you,  otiierwisc  I  wouM 
send  you  U'Jn  Willi's  witii  all  my  htart.  I  w;us  so  iutrried,  that  I 
absolutely  forgot  several  things  1  ought  to  have  minded;  among  the 
rest,  sending  Ijooks  to  Mr  Cowan  ;  hat  any  order  of  youi-s  will  ho 
answered  at  Creech's  shop.  You  will  j)lease  remember  that  non-sub- 
scribers p.iy  six  shillings,  this  is  Creech's  profit;  hut  those  who  have 
.subscribed,  tlioui,'li  ihtir  names  have  been  neglected  in  the  printed 
hst,  which  is  very  incorrect,  are  siijiplicd  at  the  subscrij)tion  price. 
I  was  not  at  Glasgow,  nor  do  I  intend  for  London  ;  and  I  think  Mrs 
P'aine  is  very  idle  to  tell  so  many  lies  on  a  poor  j)0ct.  A\'hen  you  or 
Mr  Cowan  write  for  copies,  if  you  should  want  any,  direct  to  Mr  Hill, 
at  ilr  Creech's  shop,  and  I  write  to  Mr  Hill  by  this  post,  to  answer 
eitlier  of  your  orders.  Hill  is  Mr  Creech's  first  clerk,  and  Crcecii 
liimself  is  presently  in  London.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  the  pleasure, 
against  your  return  to  I'aisley,  of  assurmg  you  how  much  1  am,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  K.  B.j 
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*  Friday. — Ride  to  Berwick — an  idle  town,  rudely  picturesque. 
Meet  Lord  Errol  in  walking  round  the  walls — ^his  lordship's  flat- 
tering notice  of  me.  Dine  with  Mr  Clunzie,  merchant — nothing 
particular  in  company  or  conversation.  Come  up  a  bold  shore, 
and  over  a  wild  country,  to  Eyemouth — sup  and  sleep  at  Mr 
Grieve's. 

'  Saturday. — Spend  the  day  at  Mr  Grieve's — made  a  royal-arch 
mason  of  St  Abb's  Lodge.  Mr  William  Grieve,  the  eldest 
brother,  a  joyous,  warm-hearted,  jolly,  clever  fellow — takes  a  hearty 
glass,  and  sings  a  good  song.  Mr  Robert,  his  brother,  and  partner 
in  trade,  a  good  fellow,  but  says  little.  Take  a  sail  after  dinner. 
Fishing  of  all  kinds  pays  tithes  at  Eyemouth.' 

[The  entry  made  on  this  occasion  in  the  lodge  books  is  as 
follows : — 

'  Eyemouth,  \9th  May  1787. 

*  At  a  general  encampment  held  this  day,  the  following  brethren 
were  made  Koyal-Arcli  Masons — namely,  Robert  Burns,  from  the 
Lodge  of  St  James's,  Tai'bolton,  Ayrshire,  and  Eobert  Ainslie,  from 
the  Lodge  of  Rt  Luke's,  Edinburgh,  by  James  Carmichacl,  Wm. 
Grieve,  Daniel  Dow,  John  Clay,  liobert  Grieve,  &c.  &c.  Eobert 
Ainsllc  paid  one  guinea  admission  dues ;  but  on  account  of  E.  Burns's 
remarkal)le  poetical  genius,  the  encampment  unanimously  agreed  to 
admit  him  gratis,  and  considered  themselves  lionoured  by  ha^ng  a 
man  of  such  shining  abilities  for  one  of  their  companions.' 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Burns  makes  no  allusion  in  hi.s 
journal  to  a  hearty  country  gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood,  witli 
whom,  undoubtedly,  he  was  at  some  period  of  his  life  acquainted; 
namely,  Mr  Ronton  of  Lamerton.  At  Mordington  House,  the  seat 
of  this  gentleman,  near  Berwick,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Mr  Renton 
attempted,  on  this  very  occasion,  to  form  an  appointment  with 
Burns  for  a  meeting  and  a  ride  together,  for  a  note  in  the  bard's 
hand-svi-iting  has  been  found  among  Mr  Renton's  papers : — 

Your  billet,  sir,  I  grant  receipt ; 

Wi'  you  I'll  canter  ony  gate,  anyway 

Thougli  'twere  a  trip  to  yon  blue  warl', 

Whare  birkies  march  on  burning  maid : 

Then  sir,  Cod  willing,  I'll  attend  ye. 

And  to  his  goodness  I  commend  ye. 

II.  Burns.] 

'  Sunday  {May  20.] — A  Mr  Robinson,  brewer  at  Ednam,  sets 
out  with  us  to  Dunbar. 

'  The  Miss  Grieves  very  good  ghls.  My  hardship's  heart  got 
a  brush  from  Miss  Betsy. 
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'  ^Ir  William  Grieve's  attachment  to  the  family-circle ;  so  fond, 
that  when  he  is  out,  which,  by  the  by,  is  often  the  case,  he  cannot 
go  to  bed  till  he  see  if  all  his  sisters  are  sleeping  well.  Pass  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Coldingham,  and  rease-bridgc.  Call  at  ]\Ir 
Sherifl's,  where  Mr  A.  and  I  dine.  Mr  S.  talkative  and  conceited. 
I  talk  of  love  to  Nancy  the  whole  evening,  while  her  brother 
escorts  home  some  companions  like  himself.  Sir  James  IliUl  of 
Dunglass,  having  heai'd  of  my  being  m  the  neighbourhood,  comes 
to  Mr  Sheriff's  to  breakfast — takes  me  to  see  his  fine  scenery  on 
the  stream  of  Dunglass — Dimglass  the  most  romantic  sweet  place 
I  ever  saw — Sir  James  and  his  lady  a  pleasant  happy  couple.  He 
points  out  a  walk  for  wliich  he  has  an  uncommon  respect,  as  it  was 
made  by  an  aunt  of  his,  to  whom  he  owes  much.' 

'  Miss will  accompany  me  to  Dmibar,  by  way  of  making 

a  parade  of  me  as  a  sweetheart  of  hers  among  her  relations.  She 
mounts  an  old  cart-horse,  as  huge  and  as  lean  as  a  house ;  a  rusty 
old  side-saddle  without  girth  or  stiiTup,  but  fastened  on  with  an 
old  pillion-girth — herself  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her,  in 
cream-coloured  riding-clothes,  hat  and  feather,  &c.  I,  ashamed  of 
my  situation,  ride  like  the  devil,  and  almost  .shake  her  to  pieces 
on  old  Jolly — get  rid  of  her  by  refusing  to  call  at  her  uncle's  with 
her. 

'  Passed  through  the  most  glorious  corn  country  I  ever  saw,  till 
I  reach  Dunl)ar,  a  neat  little  town.  Dine  with  Provost  Fall,  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  most  respectable  character,  but  undescrib- 
able,  as  he  exhibits  no  marked  traits.  Mrs  Fall  a  genius  in  paint- 
ing; fully  more  clever  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  than  my  friend 
La(ly  Wauchope,  without  her  consummate  assurance  of  her  own 
abilities.  Call  with  Mr  Kobmson  (wliorn,  by  the  by,  I  find  to  lie  a 
worthy,  much  respected  man,  very  modest ;  warm,  social  heart, 
wliich  with,  less  good  sense  than  his  would  be,  perhaps,  witii  the 
children  of  prim  precision  and  pride,  rather  inimical  to  that  respect 
which  is  man's  due  from  man) — with  him  I  call  on  Miss  Clarke,  a 
maiden,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  guid  cnoy/jJi,  but  no  brent  ncv:  a 
clever  woman,  with  tolerable  pretensions  to  remark  and  wit ; 
while  time  had  blo^vn  the  blushing  bud  of  bashful  modesty  into 
the  flower  of  easy  confidence.  She  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of 
rarec  show  an  author  was;  and  to  let  him  know,  tliat  though 
Dunbar  was  but  a  little  town,  yet  it  was  not  destitute  of  people 
of  parts. 

'  Breakfast  next  morning  at  Skateraw,  at  Mr  Lee's,  a  farmer  of 
great  note.     Mr  Lee  an  excellent,  hospitable,  social  fellow,  rather 

'  Sir  James  Hall  was  n  digtint;uiBliM  cultiv.itor  of  lluttonion  goolofo'  Jn  It* 
earlier  days,  ami  wrote  sovoral  in'A-niuu.s  sciontific  papers.  Jlo  WM  the  tatbor  of 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  so  well  known  by  his  many  ixipulur  l>ook!i. 
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oldish — ^warm-hearted  and  chattj' — a  most  judicious,  sensible 
farmer.  Mr  Lee  detains  me  till  next  morning.  Company  at 
dinner — My  rev.  acquaintance  Dr  Bowmaker,  a  ratthng  old 
fellow.  Two  sea  lieutenants  ;  a  cousin  of  the  landlord's,  a  fellow 
whose  looks  are  of  tliat  kind  Avhich  deceived  me  in  a  gentle- 
man at  Kelso,  and  have  often  deceived  me  :  a  goodly  handsome 
figure  and  face,  which  incline  one  to  give  them  credit  for  parts 
which  they  have  not.  Mr  Clarke  a  much  cleverer  fellow,  but 
whose  looks  a  little  cloudy,  and  his  appearance  rather  ungainly, 
with  an  everyday  observer  may  prejudice  the  opinion  agains't  him. 
Dr  Brown,  a  medical  young  gentleman  from  Dunbar,  a  fellow 
whose  face  and  manners  are  open  and  engaging.     Leave  Skateraw 

for  Dunse  next  day,  along  witli  Collector ,  a  lad  of  slender 

abilities,  and  bashfully  diffident  to  an  extreme. 

'  F-ound  IMiss  Ainslie — the  amiable,  the  sensible,  the  good- 
luimoured,  the  sweet  ]\Iiss  Ainslie — -all  alone  at  Berrj'weli. 
Heavenly  powers,  who  know  the  weakness  of  human  hearts,  sup- 
port mine !  Wliat  happiness  must  I  see,  only  to  remind  me  that 
I  cannot  enjoy  it! 

'  Lammermuir  Hills,  from  East  Lothian  to  Dunse,  very  wild. 
Dine  with  the  Farmers'  Club  at  Kelso.  Sir  John  Ilumc  and  Mr 
Lumsden  tliere,  but  nothing  wortli  remembrance  when  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  is  considered — I  walk  into  Dunse  before  dinner, 
and  out  to  Berrywell  hi  the  evening  witli  IMiss  Ainslie — how  well- 
bred,  how  frank,  how  good  she  is!  Cliarming  Iiachcl!  may  thy 
bosom  never  be  wrung  hy  the  evils  of  this  life  of  sorrows,  or  by 
the  villany  of  this  world's  sonsl'i  [From  this  point  ]>urns  loses 
the  company  of  ilr  Kobert  Ainslie,  wlio  returned  to  Jvlinburgh.] 

'  Thursckijf  [May  24.] — Mr  Ker  and  I  set  out  to  dinner  at  Mr 
Hood's,  on  our  way  to  iMigland. 

'  I  am  taken  extremely  ill  with  strong  feverish  symptoms,  and 
take  a  servant  of  Mr  Hood's  to  watch  me  all  night — embittering 
remorse  scares  my  fancy  at  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  death.  I 
am  determined  to  live  for  the  future  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to  be 
scared  at  the  approach  of  death — I  am  sure  I  could  meet  him  with 
indifterencc,  but  for  '■  the  something  l)eyond  tlie  grave."  Mr  Hood 
agrees  to  accompany  us  to  England  if  we  will  wait  till  Sunday. 

'■Friday. — I  go  with  Mr  Hood  to  gee  a  roup  of  an  unfortunate 
farmer's  stock — rigid  economy,  and  decent  industry,  do  you  pre- 
serve me  from  being  tlie  principal  drauiatis  jjcrnona  hi  such  a  scene 
of  horror ! 

'  Meet  my  good  old  friend  Mr  Ain.slie,  who  calls  on  Mr  Hood 

'  Miss  Ainslie  died  unmarried.  I  remember  meeting  her  about  forty  3'enrs  after 
lier  .icquaintance  with  Burns — a  good-looking  elderly  lady,  of  very  agreeable  man- 
ners. 
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in  the  evening  to  take  farewell  of  my  bardsliip.  This  day  I  feel 
myself  warm  with  sentiments  of  gratitmlo  to  the  (ireat  Preserver 
of  men,  wlio  has  kindly  restored  me  to  health  and  strength  once 
more. 

'  A  jileasant  walk  with  my  yomig  friend  Douglas  Ainslic — a 
sweet,  modest,  clever  young  fellow. 

^Sunday  [.\fay  27.] — Cross  Tweed,  and  traverse  the  moors, 
through  a  wild  country,  till  I  reach  Alnwick — Alnwick  Castle, 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  furnished  in  a  most 
princely  manner.  A  Mr  Wilkin,  agent  of  his  Cirace's,  shews  xis 
the  house  and  policies.  Mr  Wilkin  a  discreet,  sensible,  ingenious 
man. 

'  Monday. — Come,  still  through  by-wavs.  to  W.irkworth,  where 
we  dine.  Hermitage  an  old  castle.  AA'arkworth  situated  very 
picturesfiuely,  witli  Coquet  Island,  a  small  rocky  sj)ot,  the  seat  of 
an  old  monastery,  facing  it  a  little  in  the  sea.  and  the  small  but 
romantic  river  Coquet  ruimhig  through  it.  Sleep  at  ^lorpeth,  a 
plejisant  enough  little  to'wn.  and  on  next  day  to  Newcastle,  ileet 
with  a  very  agreeable,  sensible  fellow,  a  .Mr  Chattox,  who  shews 
ns  a  great  many  civilities,  and  who  dines  and  sups  with  us. 

'  Wednesday. — Left  Newcastle  early  in  the  mornin:;.  and  rode 
over  a  tine  country  to  Hexham  to  l)reakfast — from  Hexham  to 
"Wardrew,  the  celebrated  Spa,  where  we  slept.  Thursday  [May 
31.1 — IJeach  Lon^'town  to  dine,  and  part  there  with  my  good 
friends.  Messrs  Hu'id  and  Ker.  A  hiring  day  in  Longtown.  I 
am  uncommonly  happy  to  see  so  many  young  folks  enjoying  life. 
I  come  to  Carlisle.  <  .Meet  a  strange  enough  romantic  adventure  I)y 
the  w^ay,  in  falling  in  with  a  girl  and  her  married  sister.  The  girl, 
after  some  overtures  of  gallantry  on  my  side,  sees  me  a  little  cut 
with  the  bottle,  and  offers  to  take  me  in  for  a  Gretnagreen  affair. 
I,  not  being  quite  such  a  gidl  as  she  imagines,  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  her,  by  way  of  rive  la  bngntrlle,  to  hold  a  conference 
on  it  when  we  reach  town.  T  meet  her  in  town,  and  give  her 
a  brusii  of  caressing  and  a  Ijottle  of  cider;  but  luiding  herself 
vn  jieti  trompee  in  her  man,  she  sheers  oft".)  Next  day  [June  1] 
I  meet  my  good  friend  Mr  Mit<  hell,  and  walk  with  him  round 
tlic  to^^ni  and  its  environs,  and  through  his  printing-works,  Sec. — 
four  or  five  hundred  people  employed,  many  of  them  women  and 
children.  Dine  with  Mr  Mitchell,  and  leave  Carlisle.  Come  by 
the  coast  to  Annan.  Overtaken  on  the  way  by  a  curious  old 
lish  of  a  shoemaker,  and  miner,  from  Cumberland  mines.' 

[Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  terminates.] 

In  the  following  letter,  we  for  tlie  first  time  encounter  the  name 
of  Mr  "William  Nicol  of  the  High  School,  though  Bums  must  have 
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been  for  some  time  acquainted  with  him.  The  friendship  and 
admiration  which  the  poet  entertained  for  Nicol  has  been  usually- 
regarded  as  one  of  the  least  intelligible  circumstances  of  this  portion 
of  his  life,  for  all  contemporary  report  describes  the  pedagogue  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  rudeness,  albeit  gifted  with  some  ability. 
Burns's  letter  is  written  in  a  broad  vernacular,  which  he  must 
have  expected  to  be  pleasing  to  Nicol : — 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  NICOL, 
MASTER  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

Carlisle,  June  1, 1787. 

Kind,  honest-he  a  rteu  "Willie  —  I'm  sitten'  doun  here,  after 
seven-and-forty  miles'  ridiu',  e'en  as  forjoskit  and  forniaw'd  as  a 
forfochten  cock,  to  gie  you  some  notion  o'  my  land -lowper- like 
stravaigin  sin'  the  sorrowfu'  hour  that  I  sheuk  hands  aiid  parted 
wi'  Auld  Reekie. 

My  auld,  ga'd  gleydc  o'  a  mcere  has  luichyall'd  up  hill  and  down 
brae,  in  Scotland  and  England,  as  teugh  and  birnie  as  a  very  devil 
wi'  nic.  It's  true  she's  as  poor's  a  sangmaker  and  as  hard's  a  kirk, 
and  tipper-taipars  when  she  taks  the  gate,  just  like  a  lady's  gentle- 
woman in  a  minuwac,  or  a  hen  on  a  liet  girdle;  but  she's  a  yauld, 
poutherie  girrau  for  a'  that,  and  has  a  stomach  like  AVillie  Stalkei-'s 
mcere,  that  wad  hae  disgccstcd  tumbler-wheels,  for  she'll  whip  me 
aft"  her  five  stimparts  o'  the  best  aits  at  a  down-sittin,  and  ne'er  fash 
her  thumb.  When  ance  her  ringbanes  and  spavies,  her  erucks  and 
cramps,  are  fairly  soupl'd,  she  beets  to,  beets  to,  and  aye  the  hind- 
most hour  the  tightest.  I  could  wager  her  jirice  to  a  threttie 
pennies,  that  for  twa  or  three  ooks'  ridin'  at  fifty  mile  a  day,  the 
deil-sticket  a  five  gallopers  acqueesh  Clyde  and  Whithorn  could  cast 
saut  on  her  tail.i 

I  liac  diinder'd  owre  a'  the  kintra  frae  Dunbar  to  Selcraig,  and 
hae  forgather'd  wi'  mony  a  guid  fallow,  and  mony  a  wcel-far'd  hizzie. 
I  met  wi'  twa  dink  cpieynes  in  particular,  anc  o'  them  a  sonsic,  fine, 
fodgel  lass,  baith  braw  and  bonuie;  the  tither  was  a  clean -shankit, 
straught,  tight,  weel-far'd  wench,  as  blythe's  alintwhite  on  a  fiowerie 
thorn,  and  as  sweet  and  modest 's  a  ncw-bliiwn  plum-rose  in  a  hazle 
shaw.  They  were  baith  bred  to  maincrs  by  the  beuk,  and  ouie  ane 
o'  them  had  as  muckle  smeddum  and  rumblcgumption  as  the  half  o' 
some  presbyteries  that  you  and  I  baith  ken.  They  played  me  sick  a 
deevil  o'  a  shavie,  that  I  daur  say,  if  my  harrigals  were  turned  out, 
ye  wad  see  twa  nicks  i'  the  heart  o'  lac  bkc  the  mark  o'  a  kaU- 
whittle  in  a  castock. 

1  This  wonderful  beast  had  been  naraed  Jenny  Geddes  by  the  poet,  with  some 
reference  to  tlio  old  woiiian  so  nanieil,  to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  credit  of  Iiaving 
cjist  tlic  first  stool  at  the  dean's  head  in  St  Ciiles's  clmrch,  July  23,  l(;.'i7,  when 
the  liturgy  imposed  on  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  was  first  read.  I  suspect  that  some 
jocular  circumstance  was  referred  to  in  the  beast's  christening. 
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I  was  gaun  to  write  yoii  a  lang  pystle,  but,  guid  forgie  mc,  I  gat 
mysel'  sat-  ndtouriously  bitchify'd  the  day,  after  kail-time,  tluit  I  cau 
hardly  stoitcr  but  an'  ben. 

My  best  respccks  to  the  guidwife  tuid  a'  our  common  friens, 
cspeciall  Mr  and  Mrs  Cruikiiluuik,  and  the  honest  guidman  o'  Jock's 
Lodge. 

I'll  be  ill  Dumfries  the  morn  gif  tlic  beast  be  to  the  fore,  and  the 
branks  bide  hale.     Guid  be  wi'  you,  Willie !     Amen !  K.  U. 

[^Vnglice,  thus  : — 

KiXD,  HOSEST-nEARTED  WiLLiE — I  havc  Sat  dowTi  here,  after  forty- 
seven  miles'  hard  riding,  even  as  jaded  and  fatigued  as  an  over- 
fought  cociv,  to  give  you  some  notion  of  my  vagabond-like  wandering 
since  the  sorrowful  hour  that  I  shook  hands  and  parted  with  Auld 
Reekie  [Edinburgh.] 

Jly  old  galled  marc  has  hobbled  up  liill  and  down  slope  in  Scot- 
land and  &igland,  as  tough  and  lively  as  a  very  devil  with  me.  It 
is  true  she  is  as  poor  as  a  song-maker,  and  as  hard  as  a  church,  and 
totters  when  she  takes  the  road,  just  like  a  lady's  gentlewoman  in  a 
minuet,  or  a  hen  on  a  hoc  oven ;  but  she  is  an  alert,  spirited  beast 
notwithstanding,  and  has  a  stomach  like  Willie  Stalkers  mare,  that 
would  have  digested  cart-wheels,  for  she'll  whip  me  off  five-eighths  of 
a  Winchester  bushel  of  the  best  oats  at  a  time,  with  no  sort  of  diffi- 
culty. When  once  her  ill-assorted  joints  and  spavins,  lier  lameness 
and  cramps,  are  fairly  supjjled,  she  improves  by  little  and  little,  and 
always  the  la.it  hour  is  her  best.  I  could  wager  her  price  against 
twopence-halfpenny,  that  for  two-three  weeks'  riding  at  fifty  miles  a 
dav,  the  devil  a  galloppcr  between  Clyde  and  Whithorn  could  cast 
salt  on  her  tail. 

I  have  sauntered  over  the  whole  country  from  Dimbar  to  Selkirk, 
and  havc  met  with  many  a  good  fellow  and  many  a  well-favoured 
maiden.  I  met  with  two  neat  girls,  in  particular,  one  of  them  a  fine, 
plump,  comfortable-looking  lass,  well  dres.sed  and  pretty ;  the  other 
a  weU-limbed,  straight,  tight,  well-favoured  wencli,  as  blithe  as  a 
linnet  on  a  flowering  thorn,  and  as  sweet  and  modest  as  a  new-blown 
primrose  in  a  hazel  wood.  They  had  both  acipiircd  maimers  from 
the  book,  and  any  one  of  them  had  as  nmcli  smartness  and  sense  as 
the  half  of  some  presbyteries  that  you  and  I  know  of  Tliey  played 
mo  such  a  devil  of  a  pi-ank,  that  if  my  viscera  were  turned  out,  you 
would  see  two  nicks  in  the  heart  of  me,  like  the  mark  of  a  knife  in 
a  .  '■       -    y.i. 

^  to  write  a  long  epistle ;  but,  God  forgive  me,  I  got 
myself  so  dreadfully  besotted  to-day  after  dinner,  that  I  can  liardly 
crawl  from  one  room  to  another. 

3Iy  best  respects  to  your  lady  and  all  our  common  friends, 
especially  Jlr  and  3Irs  C'ruikshanks,  and  the  honest  goodman  of 
Jock's  Lodge. 

I  shall  be  in  Dumfries  to-morrow  if  the  beast  survive,  and  the 
bridle  keep  whole.     God  be  with  you,  Willie.     Amen  :] 
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After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Dumfries,  he  proceeded  to  Dalswinton, 
the  estate  of  Mr  Patrick  Miller,  -who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  expressed  a  -wigh  to  see  the  poet  settled  on  one  of  his 
farms.  IJurns  must  have  admired  the  general  scenery — a  noble 
stream,  as  pure  as  crystal,  flowing  tlu-ough  fine  liaughs  and  slopes, 
backed  by  lofty  hills ;  but  the  state  of  the  estate  could  scarcely 
aflbrd  much  pasture  to  his  professional  hopes,  for  it  was  at  this 
time,  even  by  the  confession  of  its  owner,  exceedingly  bad.  Burns 
would  see  how  much  the  grounds  were  out  of  heart,  and  ask  if  it 
was  to  be  liis  fate  to  sow  the  profits  of  liis  muse  upon  these  stony 
fields.  He  seems  to  have  lingered  about  a  week  in  the  district. 
Proceeding  at  length  by  Sanquhar  to  Mauchline,  he  arrived 
tliere  on  the  9th  of  June.  '  It  Avill  easily  be  conceived,'  says 
Dr  Cun-ie,  '  witli  what  pleasure  and  pi-ide  he  was  received  by  his 
mother,  liis  lirotliers.  and  sisters.  He  had  left  them  poor,  and 
comparatively  friendless ;  lie  returned  to  them  liigh  in  public 
estimation,  and  easy  in  his  circumstances.  He  returned  to  them 
unchanged  in  his  ai-dent  affections,  and  ready  to  share  with  theui 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  the  pittance  that  fortune  had  bestowed.' 
Mrs  Begg  remembers  the  arrival  of  her  brother.  He  came  in  un- 
heralded, and  was  in  the  midst  of  them  before  they  knew.  It  was 
a  quiet  meeting — for,  as  formerly  remarked,  the  Mossgiel  family 
had  the  true  Scottish  reticence  or  reserve ;  but  though  their 
words  were  not  '  mony  feck,'  their  feelings  were  strong.  I  could 
not,  however,  pretend  to  speak  with  any  precision  of  the  emotions 
of  even  a  rustic  and  imlettered  mother,  on  the  first  embrace  of  a 
son  whose  country  had  just  invested  his  brows  with  the  imperish- 
able laurel.  ^ 

Burns  seems  to  have  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  at 
!Mr  Armour's,  professedly  to  see  his  little  daughter  there.  His 
reception  was  more  cordial  than  lie  desired.  This  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Smith,  wlio  had  now  left  Mauchline : — 

TO  MR  JAMES  SMITH,  LINLITHGOW. 

Mauchmn-e,  Will  June  1787. 

My  dkar  Sin — I  date  this  from  Mauchline,  where  I  arrived  on 

Friday  cveninf];  last.     I  slept  at  John   Dow's,   and  called  for   my 

daughter ;  Mr  llumilton  and  family  ;  your  mother,  sister,  and  lirotlier ; 

jny  (luondam  Eliza,  &c. — all,  all  well.    If  anything  had  been  wanting 

to  disgust  me  completely  at  Armour's  family,  their  mean,  servile 

comjjliancc  would  have  done  it.     Give  me  a  spirit  like  my  favourite 

hero,  Milton's  Satan — 

'  Hail !  honors,  hnill 
Inferriiil  world!  and  thou  profoinulcst  lu-ll 
Hi-'CC'ive  thy  new  possessor!  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  hy  place  oT.thne!' 
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I  cannot  settle  to  my  mind.  Farming — the  only  thing  of  wliicli  I 
know  anything.',  and  Heaven  above  knows  but  little  do  I  undcrstniul 
even  of  that  —  I  eannot,  dare  not  risk,  on  farms  as  they  are.  If  1  do 
not  fi.\,  I  will  go  for  Jamaica.  Should  1  stay  in  an  unsettled  statu 
at  home,  I  would  only  dissipate  my  little  fortune,  and  ruin  what  I 
intend  ^hall  compensate  my  little  ones  for  the  stigma  I  have  brought 
on  their  names.  R.  13- 

There  is  a  sudden  access  of  bittemess  here.  "We  have  presently 
ni'jre  of  it : — 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  NICOL. 

MArciiLi.vE,  June  18,  1737. 

My  dear  Fkie.vi) — I  am  now  arrived  safe  in  my  native  country, 
after  a  verj-  agreeable  jaunt,  and  have  the  ple:isure  to  find  all  my 
friends  well.  I  breakfasted  with  your  grey-headed,  reverend  friend, 
Mr  .Smith  ;  and  was  highly  ple;ised  both  with  the  cordial  welcome 
he  gave  me,  and  his  most  excellent  aj'pearance  and  sterling  gocd 
sense. 

I  have  been  with  5Ir  .Miller  at  Dalswinton,  and  am  to  meet  him 
again  in  August.  From  my  view  of  the  lands,  and  his  reception  of 
my  hardship,  my  hopes  in  that  business  are  rather  mended  ;  but  still 
they  are  but  slender. 

I  am  <niite  cliarmed  with  Dumfries  folks — Mr  Bumside,  the 
clergyman,  in  particular,  is  a  man  whom  I  siiall  ever  gratefully  re- 
member; and  his  wife,  guid  forgio  me!  I  had  almost  broke  the  tenth 
commaudmcnt  on  her  account !  Simplicity,  elegance,  good  sense, 
sweetness  of  dlsiiu.sition,  good-iiumour,  kind  hospitality,  are  tlie  con- 
.stiiuents  of  lier  manner  and  lieart :  in  t^liort  —but  if  I  say  one  word 
more  about  her,  I  shall  be  directly  in  lovu  with  her. 

I  never^my  friend,  thought  mankind  very  capable  of  anything 
generous ;  but  the  statcliness  of  the  patricians  in  ICdinburgli,  and 
the  civility  of  my  plebeian  brct'.ircn  (who  perhaps  formerly  eyed  mo 
ask.ancc)  sine;;  I  returned  home,  have  nearly  put  me  out  of  conceit 
altogether  with  my  species.  I  have  bought  a  pocket  3Iilton,  whicii 
I  carry  perpetually  about  with  me,  in  ordur  to  study  the  sentiments, 
the  ilauntless  magnanimity,  tjie  intrc{>id,  unyielding  independence, 
the  desperate  daring,  and  nuble  defiance  of  iiardsiiip,  in  that  great 
pci-sonage,  Satan.  "I'is  true  1  iiave  just  now  a  little  cash  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  star  that  hitherto  has  shed  its  malignant,  purpose- bias  ting 
rays  full  in  my  zenith ;  that  no.xious  planet,  so  baneful  in  its  influences 
to  the  rhyming  tribe,  I  much  dread  it  is  not  yet  beneath  my  horizon. 
Misfortune  dodges  the  path  of  human  life  ;  the  poetic  mind  finds  itself 
miserably  deranged  in,  and  unfit  for,  the  walks  of  business;  add  to 
aU,  that  thoughtless  follies  and  hairbraincd  whims,  like  so  many 
iffnP9  faint  eternally  diverging  from  the  right  line  of  sober  discretion, 
sparkle  witli  steT>-bewitthing  blaze  in  the  idly-g;izing  eyes  of  tho 
poor  heedless  bard,  till  pop,  *  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope 
again.'  God  grant  this  may  be  an  unreal  picture  with  respect  to 
VOL.  II.  G 
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me  !  But  sliould  it  not,  I  have  very  little  dependence  on  mankind, 
I  will  close  my  letter  with  this  tribute  my  heart  bids  mo  pay  you — 
the  many  ties  of  acquaintance  and  friendship  which  I  have,  or  think 
I  have  in  life,  I  have  felt  along  the  lines,  and,  damn  them,  they  are " 
almost  all  of  them  of  such  fi-ail  contexture,  that  I  am  sure  they 
•would  not  stand  the  breath  of  the  least  adverse  breeze  of  fortune ; 
but  from  you,  my  ever  dear  sir,  I  look  with  confidence  for  the  apos- 
tolic love  that  shall  wait  on  me  '  tlirough  good  report  and  bad  report' 
— the  love  which  Solomon  emphatically  says  '  is  strong  as  death.' 
My  compliments  to  Mrs  Nicol,  and  all  the  circle  of  our  common 
friends. 

p.  ,s'. — I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  about  the  latter  end  of  July.    R.  I?. 

'  There  are  few  of  his  letters,'  says  MrLockhart  with  regard  to 
this,  '  in  which  more  of  the  dark  places  of  his  spirit  come  to  light.' 
The  itlea  strongly  occurs  to  me — If  such  be  all  the  gratitude, 
patience,  or  resignation  which  a  man  of  extraordmary  talent  and 
sense  can  shew  after  bemg  raised  from  almost  the  lowest  poverty 
and  the  gloomiest  prospects  to  a  position  comparatively  brilliant, 
•what  are  we  to  expect  of  the  multitude  of  the  miserable  poor  •who 
go  on  from  day  to  day  without  a  '  blue  bore '  in  then-  sky,^  or  a 
single  comfort  to  cheer  their  cold  firesides  ?  But  perhaps  it  would 
be  -wi-ong  to  discuss  the  letter  as  anything  but  an  effusion  of 
transient  vexation  of  spii-it,  arising  from  accidental  and  passing 
cii'curnstances. 

Though  he  had  been  effectually  separated,  or,  it  might  be  said, 
divorced  from  Jean  Ai-mour,  and  was  much  incensed  by  her  con- 
duct and  that  of  her  relatives,  he  had  never  been  able  to  detach 
her  from  his  heart.  Gusts  of  passion  for  different  individuals  had 
passed  through  his  bosom,  even  while  resting  in  what  he  called 
'  the  Greenland  bay  of  indifference'  in  Edmburgh;  but  still  the 
image  of  the  simple  ]Mauchlme  girl  resided  at  the  core,  and  would 
not  quit  its  place.  On  now  returning  to  his  rustic  retreat,  and 
accidentally  meeting  her,  his  ancient  flames  were  revived,  and  he 
was  welcomed  to  her  father's  house.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
pair  became  as  intimate  as  ever.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  poet  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Mr  Hamil- 
ton and  other  friends. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  appears  to  have  been  devoted 
to  a  short  Highland  tour,  of  which  we  have  only  an  imperfect 
and   obscure  account.     Dr    Currie  says    that,  having   remained 
with  his  friends  at  Mauchline  a  few  days,  'he  proceeded  again _ 
to  Edinbiu-gh,  and  immediately  set  out   on  a  journey  to   the 


1  '  At  once  a  proclam.ition  comes  out  in  farro  other  strain  from  the  former 

11  was  (Ac  Jirst  blew  bore  that  did  appear  in  our  eloudio  sky  :  we  took  it  for  a  begin- 
ning of  a  reall  change  in  the  king's  councills.' — Baillie's  Letters,  1639. 
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Highlands ; '  but  •  no  particulars  of  the  tour  have  Ijeen  found 
among  his  manuscripts.'  It  is  nearly  certain  that  Bums  did 
not  visit  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion.  Mrs  Begg  thinks  he 
went  first  to  Glasgow,  from  which  he  sent  home  a  present  to 
his  mother  and  three  sisters;  namely,  a  quantity  of  mode  silk, 
sufficient  to  make  a  bonnet  and  cloak  to  each,  and  a  gown  besides 
to  his  mother  and  youngest  sister,  the  whole  being  a  recognition 
of  their  title  to  a  sliare  of  his  good  fortune.  Mrs  Begg  remembers 
going  for  rather  more  than  a  week  to  Ayr  to  assist  m  the  making 
up  of  these  dresses,  and  when  she  came  back  on  a  Saturday,  he 
had  returned,  and  she  recollects  being  requested  by  him  to  put  on 
her  dress,  that  he  midit  see  how  smart  she  looked  in  it.     Almost 

■  ■■••« 

the  only  other  certain  trace  we  have  of  Bums  in  this  trip  is  m  the 
West  Uighlands.  To  this  district  he  might  be  diawn  by  his 
feelings  regarding  Mar>-  Campbell.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
visited  her  relations  at  Greenock.  Imagination  fondly  pauses  to 
behold  him  stretched  on  her  grave  in  the  West  Kirk  Yard, 
bewailing  her  untimely  severance  from  his  arms.  On  these  points, 
however,  we  have  only  conjecture,  and  the  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  this  tour  commences  with  a  sort  of  mystery 
much  like  that  with  which  he  has  contrived  to  invest  the  whole 
story  of  Highland  Mary. 

"SVe  light  upon  him  first  with  certainty  at  Inverary,  where  he 
was  unlucky,  for  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  an  overabundance  of 
guests  in  the  castle,  and  the  innkeeper  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  surplus  to  have  any  attention  to  spare  for  passing  travellers. 
Hereupon  he  penned  an  epigram,  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  left 
inscribed  on  one  of  the  windows : — 

ox  ixciviLiTY  snEwx  ni>r  at  ixverart. 

"Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case, 
UnlesvS  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God— has  Grace. 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride. 

And  Highland  scab  ;uid  hunger; 
If  rrovidencc  has  sent  nic  here, 

'Twas  surely  in  an  anger. 

We  must  regret  this  as  a  discourtesy  towards  a  most  respectable 
nobleman — the  more  so  as  the  names  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Arg>le  stand  at  the  head  of  the  subscription  for  his  poems;  but 
when  did  genius  ever  leam  to  measure  or  control  its  feelings?  We 
next  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  bard  on  the  route  southwards. 
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It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  our  conjecture  as  to  Highland 
Mary,  tliat  wc  find  the  poet  indulging  at  the  end  of  his  tour  iu 
conviviality  and  frolic  carried  to  the  borders  of  extravagance. 


TO  MR  R0I5ERT  AINSLIE. 

Arhochau,  :!y  Lochlong,  June  2$,  1737. 

I  write  you  this  on  my  toiu"  thro\i2;h  a  country  where  savage  streams 
tinnble  over  savage  mountains,  tliinly  overspread  with  savage  flocks, 
which  starvingly  sujiport  as  savage  inhabitants.  My  last  stage  was 
Invcrary,  to-morrow  night's  stage  Dumbarton.  I  ought  sooner  to 
have  answered  your  kind  lettei',  but  you  know  I  am  a  man  of  many 
sins. 

Burns  appears  to  have  returned  home  by  Paisley.  In  a  letter, 
dated  May  29,  1847,  and  inserted  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  the 
writer,  who  signs  himself  J.  T.,'  gives  an  account  of  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  poet's  brief  stay  at  that  place.  It  must 
have  been,  he  says,  on  Friday  the  29th  of  June,  about  noon,  that 
Dr  John  Taylor  of  Pai.sley,  who  had  been  charmed  with  the  poems 
of  the  Ayrshire  rioughinan,  readily  recognised  him  from  his 
portrait,  as  he  stood  in  the  street  with  his  friend  Mr  Alexander 
Pattison.  Having  induced  both  Burns  and  Pattison  to  go  to  his 
house,  notwithstanding  some  hesitation  on  the  poet's  part,  who 
expressed  liimself  as  eager  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  Dr  Taylor 
entered  into  conversation  on  what  was  with  himself  a  favourite 
subject — poetry.  'Burns  made  the  observation,  that  "pcrliaps 
people  were  ready  to  attach  more  merit  to  poetry  than  was  its  due, 
for,  that  after  all  it  was  only  natural  ideas  expressed  in  melodious 
words;"  to  whicli  his  host  assented,  and  in  ilhistration  remarked, 
that  "  nothing  was  more  common  tlian  for  cliildren  in  a  winter's 
night  to  say:  'What  will  become  of  the  puir  birdies  the  nicht?' 
But  what  says  the  poet? 

Ilk  liapjiing  l)ird,  wee  helpless  tiling! 
That  in  tlie  merry  months  o'  spring, 
IJeliglited  me  to  Iicar  tliee  sing, 

AVliat  comes  o'  thee? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  tliy  e'e  ?" 

The  compliment  pleased :  I'urns  started  on  his  feet,  and  bowing, 
expressed  his  thanks  "  for  the  obliging  quotation."    After  this, 

'  Mr  John  Taylor,  cotton-broker,  Liverpool. 
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Burns  seemecl  to  forget  the  haste  vrhicli  he  had  before  alleged ;  the 
conversation  became  animated,  and,  as  it  apjicared,  to  cacli  inte- 
resting. Hums  spoke  of  his  reception  at  Edinburgh,  and  dwelt 
much  on  the  kindness  whicli  he  had  experienced  from  the  l-^arl  of 
(Ilencaini,  slie%sing  a  ring  that  he  wore,  a  gift  from  tliat  nobleman. 
However  fond  Bums  was  of  the  produce  of  his  nui.<e,  the  other 
was  probably  no  less  so  of  his  young  family,  who  were  all  summoned 
to  give  their  attendance.  One  of  the  children,  a  fat  chuliby  boy, 
the  poet  took  on  his  knee,  and  said  "'  he  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  poem;"  an  idea  which  the  father  assured  him  he 
should  be  highly  gratitied  to  see  carried  into  effect.  An  elder 
one  was  sent  for,  and  desired  to  go  in;  but  from  the  great  talk  he 
had  heard  about  poets,  and  particularly  about  Poet  Burns,  this  one 
did  not  feel  well  assured  that  it  was  safe  for  him  to  tru.'^t  his  per- 
son within  tlie  poet's  clutches.  He  therefore  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  ventured  merely  to  pass  from  one  door  to  another 
through  the  room,  taking  the  best  look  he  could  of  the  poet,  as  he 
stood  up  with  a  small  black  profile  of  Mrs  Taylor's  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  then  examining.  The  sniall  black  profiles,  since 
called  Silhouettes,  were  then  coming  into  fashion.  From  that 
time,  although  the  observer  was  then  hardly  more  than  a  child, 
the  remembrance  of  the  poet's  figure,  face,  and  general  appearance 
has  never  been  lost;  the  recollection  of  him  is  distinct,  and  is  that 
of  a  big,  stout,  athletic  man,  of  a  brown,  ruddy  complexion,  broad- 
chested,  erect,  and  standing  finnly  on  his  legs,  which  perhaps 
were  rather  clumsy,  though  hid  in  yellow  topped  boots.  His  dress 
was  a  blue  coat  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  his  caste  seemed,  what 
we  should  now  style,  that  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  The  impression 
made  by  the  poet  on  his  host  was  highly  favourable,  but  the  lady 
was  stmck  with  a  certain  gloominess  that  seemed  to  have  pos- 
session of  his  counteniuice  and  general  bearing.' 


TO  .Mil  .lA.'ll.s  ^.MITII. 

Juneat^,  1787. 

On  our  return,  at  a  Highland  gentleman's  liospitablo  mansion,  wo 
fell  in  with  a  merry  party,  and  danced  till  the  ladies  left  us,  at  three 
in  the  morning.  Our  dancing  was  none  of  the  French  or  l''n;^lish 
insipid  formal  movements ;  the  ladies  sang  Scotcli  sonjjs  like  aiii^el.'!, 
at  intervals ;  then  we  flow  at  '  IJab  at  the  IJowstcr,'  '  Tulloehgoruni,' 
♦  Loch  Erroch  side,' '  &.c.  like  midges  sporting  in  the  mottle  sun,  or 
craws  prognosticating  a  storm  in  a  hairst  day.  When  the  dear 
lasses  left  us,  we  raiiged  round  the  bowl  till  the  good-fellow  hour  of 

'  Names  of  Scctch  dancing  tunes. 
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sLx ;  except  a  few  minutes  that  we  went  out  to  pay  our  devotions  to 
the  glorious  lamp  of  day  peering  over  the  towering  top  of  Benlomond. 
"We  all  kneeled ;  our  worthy  landlord's  son  held  the  bow],  each  man 
a  full  glass  in  his  hand ;  and  I,  as  priest,  repeated  some  rhjTning 
nonsense,  like  Thomas-a-Eh}-mer's  prophecies  I  suppose.  After  a 
small  refreshment  of  the  gifts  of  Somnus,  we  proceeded  to  spend  th.e 
day  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  reached  Dumbarton  in  the  evening.  AVe 
dined  at  another  good  fellow's  liouse,  and  consequently  pushed  the 
bottle ;  when  we  went  out  to  mount  oiir  horses,  we  found  ourselves 
'No  vera  fou,  but  gaylie  yet.'  My  two  friends  and  I  rode  soberly 
dov»'n  the  Loch  side,  till  by  came  a  Highlandman  at  the  gallop,  on  a 
tolerably  good  horse,  but  which  had  never  known  the  ornaments  of 
iron  or  leather.  AVe  scorned  to  be  out-gallopped  by  a  Highlandman, 
so  off  we  started,  whip  and  spur.  My  companions,  though  seem.ingly 
gaily  mounted,  fell  sadly  astern ;  but  my  old  mare,  Jenny  Geddes, 
one  of  the  Rosinante  family,  strained  past  the  Highlandman  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  with  the  hair-halter.  Just  as  I  was  passing 
him,  Donald  wheeled  his  horse,  as  if  to  cross  before  me,  to  mar  my 
progress,  when  down  came  his  horse,  and  threw  his  breekless  rider 
in  a  dipt  hedge ;  and  down  came  Jenny  Geddes  over  all,  and  my 
hardship  between  her  and  the  Highlandman's  horse.  Jenny  Geddes 
trode  over  me  with  such  cautious  reverence,  that  matters  were  not 
so  bad  as  might  well  have  been  expected;  so  I  came  oft"  with  a  few 
cuts  and  bruises,  and  a  thorough  resolution  to  be  a  pattern  of  sobriety 
for  the  future. 

I  luive  yet  fixed  on  nothing  with  respect  to  the  serious  business  of 
life.  I  am,  just  as  usual,  a  rhyming,  mason-making,  raking,  aimless, 
idle  fellow.  However,  I  shall  somewhere  have  a  farm  soon.  I  was 
going  to  say  a  wife  too ;  but  that  must  never  be  my  blessed  lot.  I 
am  but  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Parnassus,  and,  like  other 
younger  sons  of  great  families,  I  may  intrigue,  if  I  choose  to  run  all 
risks,  but  must  7iot  marry. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  almost  ruined  one  source,  the  jirincipal  one, 
indeed,  of  my  fonncr  happiness — that  eternal  propensity  I  always  had 
to  fall  in  love.  My  heart  no  more  glows  with  feverish  rapture.  I 
have  no  paradisical  evening  interviews  stolen  from  the  restless  cares 
and  prying  inliabitants  of  tliis  weary  world.  I  have  only  *  *  *  *, 
This  last  is  one  of  your  distant  acquaintances,  has  a  fine  figure,  and 
elegant  manners,  and,  in  the  train  of  some  great  folks  whom  you 
know,  has  seen  the  politest  quarters  in  J^urope.  I  do  like  her  a  good 
deal ;  but  what  piques  me  is  her  conduct  at  the  commencement  of 

our  acquaintance.     I  frequently  visited  her  when  I  was  in  ; 

and  after  passing  regularly  the  intermediate  degrees  between  the 
distant  formal  bow  and  the  familiar  grasp  round  the  waist,  I  ven- 
tured, in  my  careless  way,  to  talk  of  friendship  in  rather  ambiguous 

tci-ms ;  and  after  her  return  to  ,  I  wrote  to  her  in  the  same 

style.  Miss,  construing  my  words  farther,  I  suppose,  than  even  I 
intended,  flew  off  in  a  tangent  of  female  dignity  and  reserve,  like  a 
mounting  lark  in  an  April  morning ;  and  wrote  me  an  answer  which 
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nicasur«<l  me  out  very  completely  what  an  immense  way  I  had  to 
travel  before  I  could  reach  tlie  climate  of  her  favour.  But  I  am  an 
old  liawk  at  the  sport ;  and  wrote  her  sucli  a  cool,  deliberate,  prudent 
reply,  a»  brought  my  bird  from  her  aerial  towerings  pop  down  at  my 
foot  like  ror]>oral  Trim's  hat. 

As  for  till-  rest  of  my  actis  and  my  wars,  and  all  my  wise  sayings, 
and  why  my  mare  was  called  .Jenny  Geddes,  they  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  tow  weeks  hence,  at  Linlithgow,  in  the  chronicles  of  your 
memorj-,  by  Kobekt  Bluks. 

Could  it  be  at  the  hospitable  mansion  here  indicated,  and  by  way 
of  a  riling  amende  for  the  Inverary  epigram,  that  Bums  penned 
his  well-known  quatrain  V — 

C  OMPOSED  ox  LEATIXG  A  PLACE  IN  THE  IlIOIILANDS  WDEKE  HE  HAD 
BEEX  KIXDLY  ENTERTAINED, 

When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er — 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come — 
In  Heaven  itself  Til  ask  no  more 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome  '. 

lleepecting  the  love  affair  alluded  to,  there  is  no  further  light, 
unless  we  are  to  consider  a  stray  letter  which  has  found  its  way 
into  print  without  a  snperscription,  as  connected  with  it.  No 
.<«afe  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  the  per.son  meant,  beyond  that 
of  her  being  an  A}Tshire  lady,  which  the  phrase  '  country-woman ' 
implieii : — 


TO  MISS 


My  dear  CorxTRYWOMAX — I  am  so  impatient  to  shew  you  that 
I  am  once  more  at  peace  with  you,  that  I  send  you  the  lx>ok  I  men- 
tioaed  directly,  rather  tlian  w.iit  the  uncertain  time  of  my  seeing 
you.  1  am  afraid  I  have  mislaid  or  lost  Collins's  Poems,  which  I 
promised  to  Miss  Irvine.  If  I  can  find  them,  I  will  forward  them  by 
you ;  if  not,  you  must  apologise  for  me. 

I  know  you  will  laugh  at  it  when  I  tell  you  that  your  piano  and 
you  together  have  played  the  deuce  somehow  about  my  heart.  My 
brea.st  lias  been  widowed  these  many  months,  and  I  thought  myself 
]  '  linst  the  fascinating  witchcraft;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
•  convince  me  wiiat  I  am.'  I  say  I  am  afrai'i.  In  •'■an  so  I 
am  not  •^ure  what  is  the  matter  with  me.     I  have  one  n.  t'ad 

symptom  :  when  you  whisper  or  look  kindly  to  another,  ..  „ — -.  mo 
a  draught  of  damnation.  I  have  a  kind  of  wayward  wish  to  be  with 
YOU  ten  minii'  '  Mirsclf,  though  what  I  would  say,  Heaven  above 
knows,  for  I  .  I   know  not.     I   have  no  formed  design  in  all 

this,  but  just,  in  the  nakedness  of  my  heart,  write  you  down  a  mcro 
matter-of-fact  story.    You  may  perhaps  give  yourself  airs  of  distauco 
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on  this,  and  that  will  completely  cure  me  ;  but  I  wisli  you  woi^ld  not; 
just  let  us  meet,  if  yoii  please,  in  the  old  beaten  way  of  friendship. 

I  will  not  subscribe  myself  your  hunil)le  servant,  for  that  is  a 
phrase,  I  think,  at  least  fifty  miles  off  from  the  heart;  but  I  will 
conclude  with  sincerely  wisliini;-  that  the  Great  Protector  of  innocence 
may  shiehl  you  from  the  barbed  dart  of  calumny,  and  hand  you  by 
the  covert  snare  of  deceit.  R.  B. 

Di*  Currle  states  that,  returning  from  this  tour  to  Mossgiel,  he 
there  spent  the  month  of  July,  '  renewing  his  friendships,  and 
extending  his  acquaintance  throughout  the  country,  where  he  was 
now  very  generally  laiown  and  admired.' 


TO  MU  JOIIX  RTCimOND. 

MossGtEi,,  ~Hi  Jul//  1787. 

My  pear  Richmond — I  am  all  impatience  to  hear  of  your  fate 
since  the  old  confounder  of  rij^ht  and  wrong  has  turned  you  out  of 
place  by  his  journey  to  answer  his  indictment  at  the  bar  of  the  other 
world. 1  He  will  find  the  practice  of  the  court  so  different  from  the 
practice  in  wliicli  he  has  for  so  many  years  been  thorou>j;ldy  liack- 
neycd,  that  his  friends,  if  he  had  any  coimcctions  truly  of  that  kind, 
which  I  rather  doidjt,  may  well  tremble  i'or  his  sake.  His  chicane, 
his  left-handed  wisdom,  wliich  stood  so  firmly  by  him,  to  such  good 
purpose,  here,  like  otlier  accomplices  in  robbery  and  plunder,  will, 
now  the  piratical  business  is  blown,  in  all  probability  turn  king's 
evidence,  and  then  the  devil's  bagpiper  will  touch  him  off  ^Bundle 
and  Go  r 

If  he  lias  left  you  any  legacy,  I  beg  your  jiardon  for  all  tliis;  if 
not,  I  know  you  will  swear  to  every  word  1  said  about  him. 

1  bave  lately  been  rambling-  over  by  Dumbarton  aiul  Iiiverary,  and 
running  a  drimken  race  on  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  with  a  wild 
Highlandman;  his  liorse,  whicli  had  never  known  tiie  ornaments  of 
iron  or  leatlier,  zig-zagged  across  before  my  old  s])avin'd  hunter,  wjiose 
name  is  Jenny  Geddes,  and  down  came  the  Highlandman,  iiorse  and 
all,  and  down  came  Jenny  and  my  hardship;  so  I  have  got  such  a 
skinful  of  bruises  and  wounds,  that  1  sliall  be  at  least  four  weeks 
before  I  dare  venture  on  my  journey  to  Edinburgh. 

Not  one  new  thiuf;  under  tiie  sun  has  liappencd  in  Mauchline 
since  you  left  it.  I  hope  tliis  will  find  you  as  comfortably  situated 
as  formerly,  or,  if  Heaven  pleases,  more  so ;  but  at  all  events  I 
trust  you  will  let  me  know  of  course  how  matters  stand  with  you, 
well  or  ill.  'Tis  but  poor  consolation  to  tell  the  world  when  matters 
go  wron;jf;  but  you  know  very  well  your  connection  and  mine  stands 
on  a  different  footing.     I  am  ever,  my  dear  friend,  yours,        R.  R. 

'  Alluding  to  the  recent  decease  of  Richmond's  master. 
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I 

TO  MR  ROKERT  AINSLIE. 

Maichi.i.vb,  23(/  Jiilii  1787. 

Mv  pr.AU  AiNSLiE — There  is  one  thing  for  which  I  set  great 
Btore  hy  you  as  a  friend,  and  it  is  this — tliat  I  have  not  a  friend  iipou 
earth,  besides  yourself,  to  whom  I  can  tallv  nonsense  without  ibr- 
feiting  some  dej^ree  of  his  esteem.  Now  to  one  like  me,  who  never 
cares  for  speaking  anything  else  but  nonsense,  such  a  friend  as  you  is 
an  invaluable  treasure.  I  was  never  a  rogue,  but  have  been  a  fool  all 
iny  life ;  and  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  I  see  now  plainly  that 
I  siiall  never  be  wise.  Now  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  have  met  with 
such  a  fellow  as  you,  who,  though  you  are  not  just  such  a  hopeless 
fool  as  I,  yet  I  trust  you  v.ill  never  listen  so  much  to  the  temptations 
of  the  devil  as  to  grow  so  very  wise  that  you  will  in  the  least  dis- 
respect an  honest  fellow  because  he  is  a  fool.  In  short,  I  have  set 
you  down  as  the  stati"  of  my  old  age,  when  the  whole  list  of  my 
friends  will,  after  a  decent  share  of  pity,  have  forgot  me. 

Though  in  the  uiorn  comes  sturcnnd  strife, 

Yet  joy  may  come  at  noon  ; 
Ami  1  hope  to  live  a  merry  nierrj'  life 

When  a"  thir  days  jae  done. 

Write  me  soon,  were  it  but  a  few  lines  just  to  tell  me  how  that 
good  sagacious  man  your  father  is — that  kind  dainty  body  your 
mother — that  strapping  chiel  your  brother  Doughis — and  my  friend 
Rachel,  who  is  as  far  before  llachel  of  old,  as  she  was  before  her 
blesir-cyed  sister  Leah.  H.  li. 

Bums  had  in  spring  formetl  an  acquaintance  with  the  M'Leods 
of  Kaasay,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  his  Ayrshire  friends, 
the  Campljells  of  Loudoun,  the  young  Countess  of  Loudoun's 
mother  bemg  a  member  of  that  Ilebridean  family.  A  lady  of  rank 
living  in  Perthshire  tells  me  that  she  remembers  meeting  Burns  at 
an  evening  party  in  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  M'Leod  of  liaa.say  in  St 
John  Street,  where  he  seemed  to  be  on  easy  tenns.  He  had  been 
on  the  previous  night  at  a  ball  in  Dunn's  Kooms  (now  the  National 
Bank,  tJt  Andrew  Square),  and  he  spoke  in  liigh  terms  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  of  the  witcliery  of  the  nnisic. 
His  manner,  however,  was  not  prepossessing — scarcely,  she  thinks, 
manly  or  natural.  It  seemed  as  if  he  atl'ectcd  a  rusticity  or 
landcrtncHs,  so  that  when  he  said  the  music  was  '  bonnic,  bonnic,' 
it  was  like  tjie  cxpre.'^sion  of  a  child.  Tiiis  gives  a  curious  idea  of 
the  nature  of  that  idtra-deference  of  tone  wliich  Sir  "Walter  Scott 
reports  Bums  as  having  used  among  ladies  during  iiis  residence 
in  Edinburgh. 

On  the  -'0th  of  JiUy,  died  John  M'Leod,  youngest  son  of  the 
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Laird  of  Raasay,  and  on  this  melancholy  subject  the  muse  of 
Burns  became  eloquent : — 


ON  READING  IN  A  NEWSPAPER 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  M'LEOD,  ESQ., 

BROTHER  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  A  PARTICULAR  FRIEND  OP  THE  AUTHOR'S. 

Sad  tliy  tale,  thou  idle  page, 

And  rueful  thy  alarms- 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetly  decked  with  pearly  dew 

The  morning  rose  may  blow, 
But  cold  successive  noontide  blasts 

May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  morn 

The  sun  propitious  smiled. 
But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 

Succeeding  hopes  beguiled. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  cords 

That  nature  finest  sti-ung  ; 
So  Isabella's  heart  was  formed, 

And  so  that  heart  was  wrung. 

Were  it  in  the  poet's  power, 

Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief 
That  pierces  Isabella's  heart, 

To  give  that  heart  relief ! 

Dread  Omnipotence,  alone. 

Can  heal  the  wound  he  gave — 
Can  point  the  brimful  gi-ief-worn  eyes 

To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

Tirtue"s  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 

And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 
There  Isabella's  sjiotless  worth 

Shall  hajijjy  be  at  last. 

It  was  during  this  brief  stay  at  Mossgiel  that  Bui-ns  penned  his 
autobiograpliical  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  of  which  the  introduction 
and  terniuiotion  were  as  follows  : — 
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Mauculine,  idAuinist  1787. 

Sir — For  some  months  past  I  liavc  been  rambling  over  the 
country,  but  I  am  now  confined  with  some  lin<;ering  comphiints, 
originating',  as  1  take  it,  in  the  stomacli.  To  divert  my  spirits  a 
little  in  this  miserable  fog  of  mniii,  I  have  taken  a  whim  to  give  yoii 
a  history  of  mvsclf.  My  name  has  made  some  little  noise  in  this 
country — you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  interest  yourself  very 
warmly  iu'  my  behalf;  and  I  tliink  a  faithful  account  of  what  cha- 
racter of  a  man  I  am,  and  how  I  came  by  that  character,  may  per- 
haps amuse  you  in  an  idle  moment.  I  will  give  you  an  honest 
narrative,  though  I  know  it  will  be  often  at  my  own  expense ;  for  I 
assure  you,  sir,  I  have,  like  Solomon,  whose  character,  excepting  in 
the  tritlini'  afiair  of  irisdoiu,  I  sometimes  think  I  resemble — I  have, 
I  say,  like  him,  turntd  vuj  eyes  to  hhold  madness  and  folly,  and, 
like  him,  too  fre<picntly  shaken  hands  with  their  intoxicating  friend- 
ship. •  *  ♦  After  you  luave  perxised  these  pages,  should  you  think 
them  trifling  and  impertinent,  I  only  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  the 
poor  author  wrote  them  under  some  twitching  (pialms  of  conscience, 
arising  from  suspicion  that  he  was  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do — 
a  predicament  he  has  more  than  once  been  in  before. 
«  *  *  »  ♦ 

My  most  respectful  compliments  to  iliss  W.^  Her  very  elegant 
and  friendly  letter  I  cannot  answer  at  present,  as  my  presence  is 
requisite  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  set  out  to-morrow. 

It  was  necessary  that  Burns  shoulcl  retnm  to  Edinburgh.  lie 
had  to  settle  with  his  bookseller,  Creech;  and  for  some  other 
excursions  which  he  contemplated  through  the  classic  scenes  of 
his  native  country,  Edinburgh  was  the  proper  starting-point.  lie 
arrived  in  the  city  on  the  7th  of  August.^ 

The  only  literary  incident  that  can  bo  attached  to  the  little 
interviU  Ijctwecn  Bums's  arrival  in  Edinburgh  and  his  departure 
on  his  Highland  tour,  is  the  composition  of  an  elegj'  on  the  death 
of  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair.  Sir  James  was  an  Ayrshire  squire, 
and  a  member  of  the  banking-house  of  Sir  William  Forbes  and 
Company  ;  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  magistrate  of  Edinburgh, 
and  an  amiable  man.  He  -was  cut  off  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  it  was  with  no  venal  feeling  tliat  Bums  i>cnned 
verses  on  the  occasion.  It  cannot  be  said  tliat  they  form  a  happy 
example  of  his  powers;  but  they  are  interesting  from  their  local 
allusions,  and  comprise  one  or  two  lines  not  unworthy  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  bowers  of  Twickeidiam  : — 

*  MUsIIi-lcn  >T-ir;T  Wnilairn. 

-  Tlii-  'Lit.-  i-  II  the  strcni'th  of  a  pn==.iso  in  .1   Kttor  to  Dr  Moore, 

Jan.  4,  ITH.':  •  II  kept  me  hanging  on  about  Edinburgh  from  the  7th  of 

August  until  the  Uih  of  April  1788.* 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR.  JAMES  HUNTER  BLAIR. 

The  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-presaging  glare, 

Dim,  cloudy,  sank  beneath  the  western  wave ; 

The  inconstant  blast  howled  through  the  darkening  air, 
And  hollow  whistled  in  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wandered  by  each  cliff  and  dell, 

Once  the  loved  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train ;  ^ 

Or  mused  where  limpid  streams  once  hallowed  well,- 
Or  mouldering  ruins  mark  the  sacred  fane.3 

The  increasing  blast  roared  round  the  beetling  rocks, 
The  clouds,  swift-winged,  tlew  o'er  the  starry  sky, 

The  groaning  trees  untimely  shed  their  locks. 
And  shooting  meteors  caught  the  startled  eye. 

The  paly  moon  rose  in  the  livid  east. 

And  'mong  tlic  cliffs  disclosed  a  stately  form, 

In  weeds  of  wo  that  frantic  beat  her  breast, 

And  mixed  her  wailings  with  the  raving  storm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulses  glow, 

'Twas  Caledonia's  trophicd  shield  I  viewed: 

Her  form  majestic  dropped  in  pensive  wo, 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  imbued. 

Reversed  that  spear,  redoubtable  in  war, 

Keclined  that  banner,  erst  in  fields  unfurled, 

That  like  a  deatliful  meteor  "leained  afar. 

And  braved  tlie  mighty  monarchs  of  the  world. 

'My  patriot  son  fills  an  untimely  grave  !' 

AVitii  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms — she  cried; 

'  Low  lies  the  hand  tliat  oft  was  stretched  to  save, 
Low  lies  the  heart  that  swelled  with  honest  pride. 

'  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear; 

The  helpless  poor  mix  with  the  orjihan's  cry  ; 
The  drooping  arts  surround  their  patron's  bier; 

And  grateful  science  heaves  the  heartfelt  sigh ! 

'I  saw  rny  sons  resume  their  ancient  fire  ; 

I  saw  fair  freedom's  blossoms  richly  blow  : 
But  ah  !  iiow  hope  is  born  but  to  expire ! 

Relentless  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. 

1  The  King's  Park,  at  IIol.VTood  House. 
2  St  Anthony's  Well.  a  st  Anthony's  Chapel. 
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*  3Iy  patriot  falls,  but  shall  he  lie  unsiin?, 

Wliile  empty  {n"catness  saves  a  worlliless  name  ? 
No :  every  muse  shall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
And  future  ages  hear  his  growing  fame. 

*  And  I  will  join  a  mother  s  tender  cares. 

Through  future  limes  to  make  his  virtue  hist; 
That  distJint  years  may  boast  of  other  Blairs!' — 
She  said,  and  vanished  with  the  sweeping  blast. 

One  can  imagine  that,  with  all  his  interest  in  the  death  of  the 
Ayrshire  patriot,  Bums  did  not  lind  liis  muse  very  active  of  inven- 
tion on  this  occasion.  Such  actually  appears  to  have  been  the 
case.  Amongst  the  poet's  Edinbiir5;h  patrons  was  ilr  Jolm 
Ferrier,  writer  to  the  Signet,  father  of  a  lady  who  in  a  later  age  has 
distinLTuished  licrself  in  the  walk  of  prose  fiction.*  This  gentle- 
man liad  in  1784  built  for  himself  a  house  in  George  Street,  a  few 
doors  west  of  St  Andrew's  Church.  It  was  the  most  westerly  house 
in  that  part  of  the  New  Town  in  its  day.  and  considered  as  so  remote 
from  the  great  centre  of  business,  that  Mr  Ferrier's  brother  agents 
were  generally  impressed  with  the  idea  tliat  his  remo\nng  so  far 
out  of  the  wav  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  his  prospects  in  the 
profession.-  These  local  particulars  lead  us  to  the  idea  of  liums 
rambling  one  dav  along  the  rudimentary  streets  of  the  New  Town, 
and  finding  the  inspiration  of  which  he  was  in  search  for  the  Blair 
fleirv  in  a  rencontre  with  Mr  Fi  rrii-r'N  .'Mot  duuL-btir.'' 


TO  KISS  FEURinil, 
ESCLOSIXC  THE  ELKGV  ON  SIR  ).  H.  BLAIK. 

Nue  heathen  name  sl'.all  I  prefix 

Frae  Piiidus  or  Paruassus ; 
Auld  r.cekie  dings  them  a'  to  sticks,  beats 

For  rliyme-Luspiring  lasses. 

Jovf's  tiinefu'  dochters  three  times  three 

JIade  iloincr  deep  their  debtor ; 
But,  gi'cn  the  body  half  an  ec, 

>'ine  Fcrriers  wad  done  better  I 

Last  day  my  mind  was  in  a  bog, 

Down  CJeorge's  iSireet  I  stoited;  lutunvd 

A  creeping  cauld  prosaic  fog 

My  very  senses  doited.  stupifiod 

5  .\uthoro?.5  rf  '  >.". 

s  'nil-  lioiiM-  i»  :  '  R'TV.  musie«eUcr». 
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Do  what  I  douglit  to  set  her  free,  could 

My  saul  lay  in  the  mire ; 
Ye  turned  a  neiik—  I  saw  your  e'e — 

She  took  the  wing  hke  fire ! 

The  mournfu'  sang  I  here  enclose, 

In  gratitude  I  send  you ; 
And  [wish  and]  pray  in  rhyme  sincere, 

A'  gude  things  may  attend  you !  l 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  poet's  self- 
accusations  in  some  of  his  recently- written  letters — as  where  he 
tells  Amslie  that  he  now  sees  he  never  shall  be  wise,  and  admits 
to  Nicol  that  '  thoughtless  follies  and  hairbrained  whims '  ai'e 
continually  leading  him  aside  from  '  the  right  line  of  sober  discre- 
tion.' When  taken  ill  at  Mr  Hood's,  '  embittering  remorse  scares 
his  fancy  at  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  death.'  For  follies  read 
sins,  and  we  have  the  unfortunate  bard's  case  truly  before  us.  A 
perverse  passion,  which  was  the  half  of  his  wonderful  mspiratiou 
— how  sad  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  still  been  betraying 
him  into  derogatory  conduct  dm-ing  this  year  of  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. To  him  the  past  had  no  effectual  warning ;  the  future  was 
ever  undreamt  of  till  too  late.  Even  that  consideration  of  wrong 
and  suffering  to  others,  which  one  would  have  expected  to  be  the 
strongest  guard  to  a  genially  humane  and  imsellish  mind  like  his, 
failed  to  keep  him  in  tlie  right  path.  Yet  let  not  the  reader 
indulge  in  any  exaggerated  suppositious ;  let  him  rather  know  the 
simple  downright  fact,  that  one  yomig  woman  was  now — to  use  a 
phrase  of  his  owti — under  a  cloud  on  his  account  in  Edinburgh. 
In  considering  the  situation  of  the  great  poet,  enjoying  the  first 
fame,  and  bethinkmg  him  of  the  new  career  before  him,  we  cannot 
have  a  full  sense  of  what  he  was  and  felt  hunself  to  be,  unless  we 
keep  in  view  that  he  must  have  had  his  private  reflections  on 
gi-eat,  though  secret  transgi-essions ;  his  remorse  for  their  effects 
on  others;  and  his  terrors  for  then-  retributory  evils  to  himself. 
During  this  very  month,  whde  prcparmg  for  a  tour  amongst  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  he  was  assailed  with  a  repetition  of  the  legal 
proceedings  which  had  sent  hun  into  hiding  a  twelvemonth  before, 
tliough  regarduig  a  different  person — a  fact  substantiated  beyond 
doubt  by  a  document  dated  the  15th  of  August,  liberating  him 
from  the  restraints  of  a  Avrit  of  in  mcditatione  fugcc.-  This  docu- 
ment he  had  himself  preserved,  and  probably  earned  about  with 
him  for  some  time,  so  that  it  had  been  liable  to  be  used  as  a  piece 

'  Tlieoriginalmanuscriptof  tliispiece  is  in  the  possession  ofMiss  Grace  Aiken,  Ayr. 
-  The  terms  of  this  writ  must  luive  been  merely  used  formally,  in  order  to  force 
liim  to  a  granting  of  the  required  seeurity. 
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of  spare  paper  for  memoranda  of  hiss  own.  Jlost  characteristically, 
it  contams,  scribbled  with  a  pencil  in  his  own  hand,  a  couple  of 
versus  of  an  old  indecorously  comical  song,  which  he  must  have 
hciird  somewhere  and  wisiicd  to  preserve.  Such  was  Burns : 
with  genius  transcendent,  and  feelings  alive  to  all  the  impulses  of 
the  noblest  humanity,  fatally,  recklessly — yes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
recklessly — liable  to  a  passion  remarkable  for  the  humiliations  to 
•which  it  exposes  its  victims.  Was  it  an  incongruous  character? 
"VMiere  is  the  man  that  could  maintain  such  a  theory?  Then, 
is  Burns  beyond  forgiveness,  admiration,  and  love?  Let  him 
who  has  shewn  the  same  measure  of  greatness  answer  the  question 
in  the  aflirmativc.  "Twere  superfluous  to  say  what  the  verdict 
of  his  Loimtrymen  in  general  will  be. 

On  retui-ning  to  Edinburgh,  Burns  did  not  resume  his  former 
lodging.  His  friend  Eiclmiond  ha\'ing,  in  the  interval,  taken  in 
another  fellow-lodger,  he  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  accepted  a  temporary  accommodation  in  the 
hou^ie  of  his  friend  Nicol,  who  was  to  be  his  companion  in  the 
contemplated  Higlilaud  tour.  Dr  Currie"s  sketch  of  this  person 
is  substantially  just : — '  >Ii-  Nicol  was  of  Dumfriesshii-e,  of  a 
descent  equally  humble  with  our  poet.  Like  him,  he  rose 
by  the  strength  of  his  talents,  and  fell  by  the  strength  of  his 
passions.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1797  [at  the  age  of  fifty- 
tliree.]  Havmg  received  the  elements  of  a  classical  instruction 
at  his  parish  school,  Mr  Nicol  made  a  very  rapid  and  singular 
proficiency;  and  by  early  undertaking  the  office  of  an  instructor 
himself,  he  acijuired  the  means  of  entering  himself  at  the  L^niver- 
sity  of  Edinburgli.  There  he  was  first  a  student  of  theology,  then  a 
student  of  medicine,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  assistance 
and  instruction  of  graduates  in  medicine,  in  those  parts  of  their 
exercises  in  which  the  Latin  language  is  employed.  In  this 
situation  he  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Brown,!  whom  he  resembled  m  tlie  particulars  of  his  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  The  [place  of 
an  under-teacher]  ui  the  High  School  being  vacant,  it  was,  as  usual, 
filled  up  by  competition;  and  in  the  face  of  some  prejudices,  and 
perhaps  of  some  well-founded  objections,  Mr  Nicol,  by  superior 
learning,  carried  it  from  all  the  other  candidates.  This  office  he 
filled  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 

'Author  of  the  nrownonian  fn-stcm  of  Medicine;  an  cxtmonlinary  genius,  now 

1).    ■             "     '     *  " ''      "'    -ii*utic8  were  a  kind  of  epicurism,  too  apt  to 

a.  '■;  ami  lio  was  scnipiilou.s  to  praotue  liiiiiHolf 

wi,,,i  ..^  r  wilhuuta  whisliv  buttle  on  hii  lecture- table, 

from  which  he  ■  tl  liiniifelf  in  the  pre:<-nce  of  his  pupils.     In  the 

present  sober  til-.  ircxly  possible  that  such  an  ccc-cntricity  could  have 
been  even  attcmpieU. 
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'  It  is  to  1)6  lamented  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  liome  does  not  always  supply  an  original  want  of 
taste  and  correctness  in  manners  and  conduct ;  and  where  it  fails 
of  this  effect,  it  sometimes  inflames  the  native  pride  of  temper, 
which  treats  with  disdain  those  delicacies  in  -which  it  has  not 
learnt  to  excel.  It  was  thus  with  the  fellow-traveller  of  Burns. 
Formed  by  nature  in  a  model  of  great  strength,  neither  his 
person  nor  his  manners  had  any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance; 
and  his  coarseness  was  not  compensated  by  that  romantic  sensi- 
bility, and  those  towering  flights  of  imagination,  which  distin- 
guished the  conversation  of  Bums,  in  the  blaze  of  whose  genius 
all  the  deficiencies  of  his  manners  were  absorbed  and  disap- 
peared.' 

To  this  sketch  of  Nicol  something  must  be  added,  in  order  to 
explain  why  Burns  gave  him  his  friendship.  With  all  his  faults, 
he  was  a  warm- hearted  man.  '  He  cherished  with  enthusiasm 
the  recollection  of  his  early  years,  and  rejoiced  to  meet  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth.  He  would  go  any  length  to  serve  and  pro- 
mote tlic  views  and  wishes  of  a  friend.'^  Such  is  the  report  of  one 
who  knew  him  intimately.  A  not  less  characteristic  addition  of  the 
same  writer  is — '  "Whenever  low  jealousy,  trick,  or  sellish  cunning 
appeared,  his  mind  kindled  to  something  like  fury  or  madness.' 
One  can  see  that  this  was,  on  the  whole,  a  character  to  attract  the 
sympathies  of  15urns.  The  poet  probably  knew  little  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  Nicol  in  his  class,  which  by  all  accounts 
were  terriflc.  Neither  could  he  probably  have  entered  with 
imjiartiality  into  the  merits  of  a  quarrel  between  Nicol  and 
the  Rector  Adam,  which  had  come  to  a  strong  point  in  the 
preceding  month.  Ur  Adam — an  amiable  man,  as  well  as  excel- 
lent scholar  and  teacher — having  offended  Mr  Nicol  in  the  course 
of  his  duty  as  superintendent  of  the  younger  classes  of  the 
school,  the  latter  had  made  a  personal  assault  upon  him  in  the 
courtyard  Ijefore  the  boys;  nor  could  any  of  Adam's  mild  remon- 
strances draw  fortli  an  apology  for  the  act.-  Burns,  however, 
fully  knew  and  understood  the  rash,  irascible  character  of  Nicol, 
and  very  happily  compared  himsielf  with  such  a  comjiOfjnon  de 
voyage  to  a  man  travelling  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  at  full 
cock ! 

A  jocular  letter  of  tlie  2?>a  August  represents  Burns  as  sitting 
in  the  same  room  with  Nicol  and  some  of  his  pupils; — 

'  Dr  Steven's  History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  1849;  second  scries  of  pages, 
p.  its. 

-Two  letters  addressed  l)y  Dr  Adam  to  Nicol  on  t!ii.s  outrage,  in  the  gentlest  terms 
of  expostulation,  are  before  us  through  the  favour  of  Dr  Steven,  author  of  the  worlc 
above  cited. 
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TO  MR  ROBERT  AIXSLIE,  JUNIOR, 

behrywell,  DrxsE. 

Edinburgh,  23d  Awjiisl  17&7. 

As  I  gac-d  up  to  Uunso, 
To  warp  a  pickJc  yarn,  A:e. 

From  licncoforth,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  ilotcrmiiicd  to  set  oft'  witli  my 
letters  like  the  periodical  writei-s;  namely,  prehx  a  Ivind  of  text,  quoted 
from  some  classic  of  undoubted  autliority,  such  as  the  author  of  the 
immortal  piece  of  which  my  text  is  a  part,  ^^'llat  I  have  to  say  on 
my  text  is  exhausted  in  the  chatter  I  wrote  you  the  other  day,  before 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yours  from  Inverleithen ;  and  suro 
never  was  anvthinnr  more  lucky,  as  I  have  but  the  time  to  write  tliis 
that  Mr  Xicol,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  takes  to  correct  a 
proof  sheet  of  a  thesis.  They  are  gabbling  Latin  so  loud,  that  I 
cannot  hear  what  my  own  soul  is  saying  in  my  own  skull,  so  must 
just  give  you  a  matter-of-fact  sentence  or  two.     *     *     *     » 

Tc-morrow  I  leave  Edinburgh  in  a  chaise :  Nicol  thinks  it  more 
comfortable  than  horseback,  to  whicli  I  say.  Amen ;  so  Jenny  Geddes 
goes  home  to  Ayrshire,  to  use  a  plirase  of  my  mother's,  '  wi'  her 
finger  in  her  mouth.' 

Xow  for  a  modest  verse  of  classical  authority — 

The  cats  ViVe  kitchen. • 

The  (lotts  like  broe ; 
Tbf  Ui.'ts'.-s  like  the  lads  wccl. 

And  th'  auld  u  ives  too. 

And  we  're  a"  ni>ldin, 

Nid,  nid,  ninMiii, 
We're  a'  noddin  fou  at  e'en. 

If  this  does  not  please  you,  let  me  hear  from  you  ;  if  you  write  any 
time  before  the  first  of  September,  direct  to  Inverness,  to  be  left  at 
the  post-office  till  called  for ;  the  ne.\t  week  at  Aberdeen  ;  the  next 
at  Edinburgh.  The  sheet  is  done,  iind  I  shall  just  conclude  witli 
assuring  you  that  I  an;,  and  ever  with  pride  shall  be,  my  dear  sir, 
yours,  &c.  1'.  13. 

Of  his  Highland  excursion  Bums  has  lefl:  a  diary  similar  to 
that  which  he  kept  during  his  southern  tour.  "Wo  propose  to 
make  him  by  this  mcan.s  tell  the  main  features  of  his  .story,  but 
to  insert  at  intervals  such  additional  details  as  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  such  explanations  as  may  be  necessary. — 

'  [S'ltiirclin/]    2oth   Ati'jusst   1787.  —  I   leave   Edinburgh    for   a 
northern  tour,  in  company  with  my  good  friend  Mr  Nicol,  whose 

>  Any  kind  of  better  food  taken  a£  a  relish  is  callol  hiU-hcn  la  .ScotL-uid. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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oi'iginality  of  humour  promises  me  much  entertainment.  LiulithgOAV 
— a  fertile  improved  country — West  Lothian.  The  more  elegance 
and  luxury  among  the  farmers,  I  always  observe,  in  equal  propor- 
tion, the  rudeness  and  stupidity  of  the  peasantry.  This  remark 
I  have  made  all  over  the  Lothians,  Merse,  Roxburgh,  &c.  For 
this,  among  otlier  reasons,  I  think  that  a  man  of  romantic  taste,  a 
"  ]\Ian  of  Feeling,"  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  poverty,  but 
intelligent  minds  of  the  peasantry  in  Ayi'shu-e  (peasantry  they  are 
all  below  the  Justice  of  Peace),  than  the  opulence  of  a  club  of 
Merse  farmers,  when  at  the  same  time  he  considers  the  Vandalism 
of  their  plough-folks,  &c.  I  carry  this  idea  so  far,  that  an  imen- 
closed,  half-improven  country  is  to  me  actually  more  agreeable; 
and  gives  me  more  pleasure  as  a  prospect,  than  a  country  culti- 
vated like  a  garden.^  Soil  about  Linlithgow  light  and  thin.  The 
town  carries  the  appearance  of  rude,  decayed  gi-andeur — charmingly 
I'ural,  retu-ed  situation.  The  old  royal  palace  a  tolerably  fine,  but 
melanclioly  ruin,  sweetly  situated  on  a  small  elevation,  by  the 
brink  of  a  loch.  Shewn  the  room  where  the  beautiful  injured 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom — a  pretty  good  old  Gothic  church. 
The  infamous  stool  of  repentance  standing,  in  the  old  liomish 
way,  on  a  lofty  situation. 

'  What  a  poor,  pimping  business  is  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship ;  dii'ty,  narrow,  and  squalid ;  stuck  in  a  corner  of  old 
popish  grandeur  such  as  Linlithgow,  and  much  more  ]\Ielrose ! 
Ceremony  and  show,  if  judiciously  thrown  in,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  both  in  religious  and  civil  matters.  Dine. 
Go  to  my  friend  Smith's  at  Avon  printtield  :  ^  find  nobody  but 
Mrs  Miller,  an  agreeable,  sensible,  modest,  good  body,  as  useful, 
but  not  so  ornamental,  as  Fielduig's  Miss  Western — not  rigidly 
polite  a  la  Frangais,  but  easy,  hospitable,  and  liousewifely. 

'  An  old  lady  from  Paisley,  a  Mrs  Lawson,  whom  I  promise  to 
call  for  in  Paisley — like  old  Lady  W[auchope],  and  still  more  like 

IVIrs  C ,  her  conversation  is  pregnant  with  strong  sense  and 

just  remark,  ])ut,  like  them,  a  certain  air  of  self-importance  and  a 
duresse  in  the  eye,  seem  to  indicate,  as  the  Ayrshire  wife  observed 
of  her  cow,  that  "  she  had  a  mind  o'  her  ain." 

'  Pleasant  view  of  Dunfermline,  and  the  rest  of  the  fertile  coast 
of  Fife,  as  Ave  go  down  to  tluit  dii-ty,  ugly  place,  BorroAvstouuness : 
see  a  horse-race,  and  call  on  a  friend  of  Mr  Nicol's,  a  Bailie 
Cowan,  of  whom  I  know  too  little  to  attempt  his  portrait.  Come 
through  the  rich  carse  of  Falkirk  to  pass  the  night.  Falkhk 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  tomb  of  Su*  John  the  Graham, 

1  These  remarks  are  not  unwortliy  of  the  attention  of  modem  political  econo- 
mists. 
-  Smith  had  of  late  removed  from  Mauchline  to  this  place. 
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over  which,  in  the  succession  of  time,  four  [three]  stones  have 
been  placed.' 

[The  travellers  appear  to  have  spent  the  night  in  the  Cross 
Keys  Inn  at  Falkirk.  Burns  had  lately  provided  himself  with  a 
dkmond,  wherewith  to  scribble  on  glass ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  verse 
WTitten  with  this  instrument  was  afterwards  foimd  on  a  window 
in  the  inn  : — 

Bound  be  his  sleep  and  blithe  his  morn, 

That  never  did  a  lassie  wraug ; 
"Who  poverty  ne'er  held  in  scorn, 

For  misery  ever  tholed  a  pang.'] 

'  [Sunday,  August  20.] — Camelon.  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
Picts,  now  a  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk.  Cross 
the  Grand  Canal  to  Carron.' 

[It  would  appear  that  the  travellers  zig-zagged  a  little  on 
their  route  between  Falkirk  and  Stirling.  They  went  to 
Carron,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  celebrated  iron-works  there, 
although,  the  day  being  Sunday,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  shoidd  have  expected  admission.  The  following  epigram 
comes  in  here  : — 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW  OF  THE  INN  AT  CARRON. 

We  earn  na  here  to  \-iew  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  l>e  mair  wise, 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell, 

It  may  be  nae  surprise : 

But  whan  we  tirled  at  your  door, 

Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us ; 
Sac  may,  should  we  to  hell's  yetts  come. 

Your  billy  Satan  sair  us  ! 

S[r  Lockhart  relates  an  anecdote,  which  may  be  applicable  to 
the  preceding  evening,  excepting  only  that  Jenny  Geddes  is  a 
figure  de  trap : — *  I  have  heard  that,  riding  one  dark  night  near 
Carron,  his  companion  teased  him  with  noisy  exclamations  of 
delight  and  wonder  whenever  an  opening  in  the  wood  pennitted 
them  to  see  the  magnificent  glare  of  the  furnaces :  "  Look,  Bums! 
Good  Heaven!  Look,  look!  ^Miat  a  glorious  sight  I "  "Sir," 
said  Bums,  •'  I  would  not  look  look  at  your  bidding,  if  it  were  tho 
mouth  of  hell ! "  'j 

•  This  is  crivrn   nn  thr  nnthoHtT-  fjf  ?Ir  O.  Boyaclc,  St  Andrcn-a.    Tt   is  Intro* 

duccd,  will;  niing  Bums's  visi'  '                   .  which 

I  regard  as  •:  'I,  Nov.  4,  IJMT.    T.^                     :«  there 

given  thus  :  '  I    r  ni-trj  "•   ■■''  '  ''"f."  which,  boing  inccnaiitcnt  with  the 

scn^  evidently  intended,  I  have  .  Iiaivc  to  alter. 
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'  Pass  Dunipace,  a  place  laid  out  ■with  fine  taste ;  a  charming 
ampliitheatre  bounded  by  Denny  viUage,  and  pleasant  seats  down 
tlie  way  to  Dunipace.  The  Carron  running  down  the  bosom  of  tlie 
whole,  makes  it  one  of  tlie  most  charming  little  prospects  I  have 
seen. 

'  Dine  at  Auchinbowie  :  Mr  Monro  an  excellent  worthy  old 
man,  Miss  ]\Ionro  an  amiable,  sensible,  sweet  young  woman,  much 
resembling  Mrs  Grierson.  Come  to  Bannockburn.  Shewn  the 
old  house  where  James  III.  iinished  so  tragically  his  unfortimate 
life.  The  held  of  Bannockburn  :  the  hole  where  glorious  Bruce 
set  his  standard.  Here  no  Scot  can  pass  uninterested.  I  fancy 
to  myself  that  I  see  my  gallant,  heroic  countrymen,  coming  o'er 
the  hill  and  down  ujjon  the  plunderers  of  their  couutiy,  the 
murdei'ers  of  their  fathers ;  noble  revenge  and  just  hate  glowing 
in  every  vein,  striding  more  and  more  eagerly  as  they  approach 
the  oppressive,  insulting,  bloodthirsty  foe !  I  see  them  meet  in 
gloriously-triumphant  congi-atulation  on  the  victorious  field,  exult- 
ing in  their  heroic  royal  leader,  and  rescued  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence !     Come  to  Stirling.' 


[to  MR  ROBERT  MllR,  KILMARNOCK. 

Stiiiling,  2G(h  August  1787. 

My  dear  Sir — T  intended  to  have  written  you  from  EJinbiirgli, 
and  now  write  you  from  Stirling  to  make  an  excuse.  Here  am  1, 
on  my  way  to  Inverness,  with  a  truly  original,  but  very  wortiiy  man, 
a  Mr  Nicoi,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Higli  School  in  Edinburgh. 
I  left  Auld  Keekic  yesterday  morning,  and  have  jiassed,  besides  by- 
cxcursions,  Linlithgow,  ]Jorrowstounness,  Falkirk,  and  here  am  I 
undoubtedly.  This  morning  I  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  the 
(irahani,  the  gallant  friend  of  the  ininu)rtal  "Wallace;  and  two  hours 
ago  I  said  a  fervent  ])rayer  for  old  Caledonia  over  tlie  hole  in  a  blue 
wliiiistone,  where  Robert  de  Bruce  fixed  liis  royal  standard  on  the 
l)anks  of  lianuockbnrn ;  and  just  now,  from  Stirling  Ca.stle,  I  havo 
seen  by  the  setting  sun  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  windings  of 
Forth  through  tlie  rich  carse  of  Stirling,  and  skirting  the  equally 
rieh  carse  of  Falkirk.  The  crops  are  very  strong,  but  so  very  late, 
that  there  is  no  harvest  oxcejit  a  ridge  or  two  perhaps  in  ten  miles, 
all  the  way  I  have  travelled  from  Edinburgh. 

I  left  Andrew  I'nice'  and  family  all  well.  I  will  beat  least  three 
weeks  in  making  my  tour,  as  I  shall  return  by  the  coast,  and  have 
many  people  to  call  for. 

1  Andrew  I'.nice,  a  shopkeeper  on  tl)e  Nortli  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Burns, 
on  liis  arrival  in  the  city,  requested  his  letters  to  be  addressed,  appears  to  have 
become  known  to  him  through  a  Kilmarnock  lino  of  acquaintance. 
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I 

Jly  best  complimcnU  lo  t'liarlos,  our  dear  kinsman  and  fcllow- 
saiut,  and  Messrs  W.  and  H.  Parkers.  I  liope  Hughoc^  is  going  on 
and  jirosperiii;;  with  God  ai\d  Miss  M'C^auslin. 

If  I  could  iliink  on  anytliing^  siiri;,'litly,  I  slioidd  let  you  lioar 
every  otlier  jjost ;  but  a  dull,  matter-of-fact  business,  like  this  scrawl, 
the  less  and  seldonier  one  writes  the  better. 

Amonj;  other  niattei-s-of-fact,  I  shall  add  this — that  I  am,  and  ever 
sh:\ll  be,  my  dear  sir,  your  obliged,  K.  B. 

At  Stirling.  Burns  left  his  companion  for  a  day,  in  order  to  pay 
a  visit  at  Harvioston,  in  the  valley  of  the  Devon.  It  might  have 
been  mentiouc<l  before,  if  there  liad  been  any  proper  occasion  for 
it,  that  amongst  the  persons  whose  acquaintance  the  poet  had 
fonned  at  Dr  Blacklock's,  was  u  young  lady  named  Margaret 
Chalmers,  a  connection  of  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton.  i\Iiss 
Chalmers,  without  being  a  beauty,  had  a  pleasant,  intelligent  face; 
without  any  pretensions  to  literary  talent  or  studious  habits,  she 
was  a  woman  eminently  capable  of  appreciating  the  society  of 
literary  men.  Blacklock  adored  her  for  Iier  delightful  voice,  being, 
in  his  blind  state,  more  alive  to  that  '  excellent  thing  in  woman  ' 
than  to  any  other  female  charm  of  a  physical  nature.  To  Bums 
she  was  a  deeply-interesting  person,  being  one  of  a  small  knot  of 
elegant  and  accomplished  women  whom  he  acknowledges  to  have 
been  pleasing  novelties  to  him  on  Iiis  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  while 
men  of  whatever  rank  appeared  to  him  not  greatly  different  from 
the  better  sort  of  country  men  he  was  already  accustomed  to  meet. 
As  yet,  however,  Bums  had  not  advanced  far  hi  aciiuauitance  with 
Miss  Chalmers. 

Mrs  Hamilton,  the  stepmother  of  Gavin — Mrs  Chalmers,  the 
mother  of  this  young  lady — and  the  deceased  ^Irs  Tait  of  Harvies- 
ton.  were  sisters — the  children  of  Murdoch  of  Cumlodden  in 
Galloway,  the  representative  of  a  gallant  peasant  who  had  got 
lands  for  the  help  he  gave  to  Bruce  on  a  perilous  occasion. - 

On  selling  his  property,  the  late  Mr  Ciialmers  of  Fingland  had 
retired  to  a  beautifully-situated  fann  on  the  Ayr,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mauchline.  Tliere  the  families  of  Mrs  Chalmers 
?.ud  Mrs  Hamilton  had  grown  up  in  the  greatest  intimacy  and 

'  Mr  Hugh  Farker. 

*  Thromih  their  mother,  the  three  ladies  wero  grandnicces  oi  frrlzcl  Cot-hranc 
cf  Oihiltnv.  tlio  hiTiiine  of  a  rcniarkabl'.-  aneciloto  of  the  diftiiiilt  times  of  .lames 
II.  Hi-r  f:i'hc-r,  the  lion,  .lohn  <o(hrani',  bi  inif  cumlimned  to  ilie  in  K/linbun;h 
for  his  bl'..iri'  in  .\r^K-'s  rvbvllion.  thr  youn«  lady  disKuisod  herself,  attaekiil  the 
posl-raesscntnT  as  he  cro»cd  the  Border,  and  robbed  him  of  the  warrant  for  the 
execution.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have  tiavc<l  her  father's  life  several  time*,  (iria-l 
Cochrane,  who  became  .Mrs  Kerr  of  Morriston  in  Berwickshire,  is  represented  in 
her  picture  a-s  a  ;:entle  (firl  of  seventeen,  with  handsome  features  of  sweet  cxprcs. 
sion,  leanins;  on  a  table,  on  which  are  pistols,  and  the  disfcTiisc  bhc  wore — Ltiler 
jroin  a  relation  of  Mrs  i'halmcrt. 
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friendship.  At  length,  however,  ]\Irs  Chalmers,  becoming  a 
Avidow,  removed  to  Edinburgh.  About  the  same  time  Mr  Tait, 
being  left  a  widower  with  a  son  and  daughter,  invited  his  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs  Hamilton,  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Harvieston,  that 
she  might  preside  over  his  houseliold  until  his  daughter  gi*ew  up. 
Mrs  Ilamilton  accordingly  lived  there  with  her  children,  one  of 
whom,  named  Charlotte,  was  bursting  into  womanhood,  with  the 
promise  of  uncommon  beauty.  Mrs  Chalmers  also  occasionally 
lived  there  in  summer  with  her  daughters — namely,  the  aforesaid 
Margaret,  and  one  about  twenty  years  older,  the  wife  of  Sir  Hector 
Mackenzie.  On  the  present  occasion,  Mrs  Chalmers  and  Lady 
Mackenzie  were  present ;  but  Miss  Chalmers  had  been  left  in 
Edinburgh.  It  wiU  now  be  tolerably  plain  how  Bm-ns  made  his 
approach  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Devon. 

His  entry  on  the  suljject  in  his  jom-nal  is  brief,  consisting  only 
of  these  words  :  '  Monday.  —  Go  to  Harvieston.  Go  to  see 
Caudron  Linn,  and  Eunibling  Brig,  and  Deil's  Mill,  Eeturn  in 
the  evening.'  But  he  has  left  us  a  more  satisfactoiy  accomit  of 
the  day  in  a  letter 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Stirling,  7&th  AugiistViSI. 
My  dear  Sir — Here  am  I  on  my  way  to  Inverness.  I  have 
rambled  over  the  rich,  fertile  carses  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  and 
am  delighted  with  their  appearance :  richly-waving  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  kc.  but  no  harvest  at  all  yet,  except  in  one  or  two  places  an 
old  wife's  ridge.  Yesterday  morning  I  rode  from  tliis  town  up  the 
jnea7ulering  Devon's  banks,  to  pay  my  respects  to  some  Ayrshire 
folks  at  Harvieston.  After  breakfast,  we  made  a  party  to  go  and 
see  the  famous  Caudron  Linn,  a  remarkable  cascade  in  the  Devon, 
about  five  mUes  above  Harvieston ;  and  after  spending  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  days  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  I  returned  to  Stirling  in 
the  evening.  They  are  a  family,  sir,  though  I  liad  not  had  any  prior 
tic — though  they  h.id  not  been  the  brotiiers  and  sisters  of  a  certain 
generous  friend  of  mine — I  would  never  forget  them.  I  am  told 
you  have  not  seen  tliom  these  several  years,  so  you  can  have  very 
little  idea  of  what  tliese  young  folks  are  now.  Your  brother  is  as 
tall  as  you  are,  but  slender  ratiier  than  otlierwise ;  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  getting  the  better  of  those  con- 
sumptive symptoms  wliich  I  suppose  you  know  wero  threatening 
liim.  His  make,  and  particularly  his  manner,  resemble  yon,  but 
he  will  have  a  still  finer  face.  (I  put  in  the  word  still,  to  please 
]\Irs  Hamilton.)  Good  sense,  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  just 
idea  of  that  respect  that  man  owes  to  man,  and  has  a  right  in  his 
turn  to  exact,  are  striking  features  in  his  character ;  and,  what  with 
me  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  he  has  a  heart  that  might  adorn  the 
breast  of  a  i)oet !     Grace  has  a  good  figure,  and  the  look  of  health 
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and  cheerfulness,  Init  nothing  else  remarkable  in  licr  person.  I 
scarcely  ever  s;uv  so  strikinji;  a  likeness  as  is  between  her  and  your 
little  Beenic;  the  raoutli  and  chin  particularly.  She  is  reserved 
at  first ;  but  as  wo  grew  better  acquainted,  I  was  delighted  witli 
the  native  frankness  of  her  manner,  iind  the  sterling  sense  of  her 
observation.  Of  Charlotte  I  cannot  speak  in  common  terms  of 
admiration:  she  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  lovely.  Her  form  is 
elegant ;  her  features  not  regidar,  but  they  have  the  smile  of  sweet- 
ness and  tlie  settled  complacency  of  good-nature,  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  her  complexion,  now  that  she  has  happily  recovered 
her  wonted  health,  is  equal  to  Miss  Burnet's.  After  the  exercise  of 
our  riding  to  the  Falls,  Charlotte  was  exactly  Dr  Donne's  mistress  : — 

-'  Iler  pure  and  eloquent  blood 


Spoke  in  her  checks,  and  so  distinctly  ii\T0U5ht, 
That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought." 

Her  eyes  arc  fascinating ;  at  once  expressive  of  good  sense,  tender- 
ness, and  a  noble  mind. 

I  do  not  give  you  all  this  account,  my  good  sir,  to  flatter  you.  I 
mean  it  to  reproach  you.  Such  relations  the  first  peer  in  the  realm 
might  own  witli  pride ;  then  why  do  you  not  keep  up  more  corre- 
spondence with  these  so  amiable  young  folks?  I  had  a  thousand 
questions  to  answer  about  you.  I  had  to  describe  the  little  ones  witli 
the  minuteness  of  anatomy.  They  were  highly  delighted  when  I  told 
them  tliat  John '  was  so  good  a  boy,  and  so  fine  a  scholar,  and  that 
Willie  was  gouig  on  still  very  pretty :  but  I  have  it  in  commission 
to  tell  her  from  tl  '    '  beauty  is  a  poor  silly  bauble  without  she 

bo  good.     Mi->s  t  I  I  had  left  in  Edinburgh,  but  I  had  the 

/iLasiire  of  meeting  witii  Mrs  Chalmers ;  only  Lady  3Iackcnzic  being 
rather  a  little  alarmingly  ill  of  a  sore  throat,  somewhat  marred 
our  enjojTnent. 

I  shall  not  be  in  Ayrshire  for  four  weeks.  My  most  respectful 
compliments  to  iirs  Hamilton,  Miss  Kennedy,'-  and  Dr  JIatkenzie. 
I  shall  probably  write  him  from  some  stage  or  other.  I  am  ever, 
sir,  yonrs  most  gratefully,  1{.  13. 

In  the  evening,  the  travellers  supped  in  a  company  which  tlic 
poet  sketches  off  in  brief  terms : — '  Supper — Me^isrs  Doig,  the 
schoolmaster;  Bell;  and  Captain  Forrester  of  the  castle.  Doig,  a 
queerish  figure,  and  something  of  a  pedant ;  T?ell,  a  joyous  fcUow, 
who  sings  a  good  song :  Forrester,  a  merrj',  swearing  kind  of  man, 

1  '  >f      '     '  '     •  '  iial  rays, 

^^  '   nae  mair  shall  flow, 

'1  .-  .- ;rnfiil  rites  bvstow! ' 

DtlUcUion  lo  G.  n. 
John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  tlic  cIU  .  .„:.  ^f  his  father,  is  now  a  wine-merchant  in 
London. 
•  The  sifter  of  Mrs  Gavin  Ilamilton. 
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with  a  (lash  of  the  sodger.'  This  Mr  Doig  was  a  man  of  some 
note  as  a  scholar  and  author.  lie  is  chietiy  remembered  for  a 
controversy  with  Lord  Karnes  on  tlie  question  of  the  origin  of 
civilisation. 

On  Saturday  night  the  travellers  had  not  been  more  charmed 
with  the  magniticent  panorama  of  the  Grampians  presented  on  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  tlian  their  national  and  Jacobitical  feel- 
ings had  been  outraged  by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  ancient  hall  in 
which  parliaments  had  occasionally  been  held  under  the  Scottish 
kings.  An  inscription  was  afterwards  found  on  the  window  of 
their  room  : — 

Here  Stuarts  once  in  ti-iuniph  reigned, 

And  laws  for  Scotland's  weal  ordainud  ; 

But  now  unroofed  their  palace  stands, 

Their  sceptre's  fallen  to  other  hands. 

The  injured  Stuarts'  line  are  gone, 

A  race  outlandish  fill  their  throne — 

An  idiot  race,  to  honour  lost : 

Who  Ivnow  them  best,  despise  them  most. — Burns.' 

Allan  Cunningham  has  given  some  particulars  regarding  this 
affair,  which  I  repeat,  without  vouching  for  their  accuracy.  '  The 
poet  seems  not  to  have  been  very  sensible  at  that  time  of  his  im- 
prudence ;  for  some  one  said,  "  Burns,  this  will  do  you  no  good." 
"  I  sliall  reprove  myself,"  he  said,  and  wrote  these  aggravating 
words — 

"  Eash  mortal,  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name 
Shall  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fume  ; 
l>ost  not  know  that  old  ilansfield,  who  writes  like  the  Bible, 
Says  the  more  'tis  a  truth,  sir,  the  more  'tis  a  libel  ?" ' 

The  lines  were  speedily  copied  into  note-books,  became  generally 
known,  and  of  course  excited  no  small  amount  of  remark.     It  is 

'  Intlio  I'difleiiMannzine,  Dec.  1828,  there  is  a  narration  meant  to  shew  that  Nicol, 
and  not  Hums,  was  the  author  of  these  lines.  It  is  stated  that  Burns,  finding  them 
attrihuted  to  himsilf,  although  sensible  that  they  injured  him  with  society,  allowed 
the  imputation  to  rest ,  rather  than  expose  Nieol  to  the  same  evil  fame,  which  to  him 
would  have  been  more  injurious.  Although  this  story  is  brought  forward  in  a  cir- 
cumstantial and  confident  manner,  it  has  little  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  a  good 
deal  a;;ainst  it.  Mr  H.  Nightingale,  I'riory  Uoad,  London,  possesses  a  few  leaves 
of  a  manuscrijit  book  in  Iturns's  handwriting.  Amongst  several  pieces  published 
and  impubllshed,  appears  this  unfortunate  epigram,  with  the  head-line,  Wrote  by 
Sonubodij  in  an  Inn  at  Stirlintj. 

'  These  miserable  lines  were  printed,  with  three  answers  to  them  severelj'  rebuk- 
ing  the  author,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,   "Animadversions   on   some  Poets   and 

Toetasters  of  the  Present  .\ge,  csix^eially  U 1 15 s  and  J n  L k  "  [Burns 

and  Lapraik],  "  with  a  Contrast  with  some  of  a  Former  Age.  By  .lames  Maxwell, 
Poet,  Paisley,  in  1788."  This  tract,  which  con.sisted  of  wretched  verses  attempting 
to  depreciate  Burns's  abilities,  and  to  injure  his  character,  has  lor.g  been  forgotten.' 

— PiCKKR/.VG. 
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Stated  that  the  Rov.  Mr  Hamilton  of  Oladsmuir.  soon  after  com- 
ing to  SJtirliiiL,',  and  seeing  the  verses,  added  the  following  : — 

'  Thus  wretches  I'xiil  wlioni  sordid  gain 
l»rajj^  in  Faction's  gilded  chain ; 
But  can  a  mind  which  Fame  inspires, 
Where  genius  lights  her  brightest  fires — 
Can  lil  uxs,  disdaining  truth  and  law, 
Faction's  vcnoraed  dagger  draw; 
And,  skulking  with  a  villain's  aim, 
Basely  stab  his  monarcli's  fame ' 
Yes,  Burns,  'tis  o'er,  thy  race  is  run, 
And  shades  receive  thy  setting  sun  : 
With  pain  thy  wayward  fate  1  see. 
And  mourn  the  lot  that's  doomed  for  thee: 
These  few  rash  lines  will  danni  tliy  name. 
And  blast  thy  hopes  of  future  fame.' '  ] 

'  Tuesday  morning. — Breakfast  with  Captain  Forrester — Ochil 
Hills — Devon  River — Forth  and  Teith — Allan  River — Strathallin, 
a  fine  comitry,  but  little  improved — Cross  Earn  to  Crieti'— Duie 
and  go  to  Aberuchil — cold  reception  at  AberuchQ — a  most  roman- 
tically pleasant  ride  up  Earn,  by  Auchtertyre  and  Comrie,  to 
Aberuchil — Sup  at  Crieff. 

'  Wednesdnii  morning. — Leave  Crieff— Glen  Almond — Almond 
River — Ussian's  grave — Loch  Fnioch — filenquaich — I^indlord  and 
landlady  remarkable  characters — Tajnnouth— described  in  rhyme 
— Meet  the  Hon.  Cluirles  Townshend.' 


[verses 

WRITTBX  WITH  A  PBXCIL  OVER  THE  lHIM\EV-PIEr B,  I.V  THE  PARLOt'll 
OF  THE  INN  AT  KENUORE,  TAYJIOfTU. 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace, 
These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace; 
O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  pitinful  steep, 
T!»e  abodes  of  covied  grouse  and  timid  sheep, 
ily  savage  journey,  curious,  I  pursue. 
Till  famed  Bread.dbane  opens  to  my  view. 
Tile  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides. 
The  woods,  wild  scattered,  clothe  their  ample  sides ; 
The  outstretching  lake,  embosomed  'moii?  the  hdls, 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 

I  Mr  CunninchAm  states  the  fact  as  to  Ilamilton  ;   but   hu  stupid  iFjoinJcr  is 
here  givt^  Iruiu  a  maaiucrii>l  Miurce. 
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TIic  Tay,  meandering  sweet  in  infant  pride, 
The  palace,  rising  on  its  verdant  side ; 
Tlie  lawns,  wood-fringed  in  Nature's  native  taste ; 
The  hillocks,  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste; 
The  arches,  striding  o'er  the  new-born  stream; 

The  village,  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 

*  *  «  « 

Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  swell, 

Lone  wandering  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell : 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods ; 

Th'  Incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods — 

*  -:K-  *  * 

Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heaven-taught  lyx'e, 
And  look  through  nature  with  creative  fire; 
Here  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconciled, 
Misfortune's  lightened  steps  might  wander  wild; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds. 
Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter,  rankling  wounds  : 
Here  heartstruck   Grief  might   heavenward  stretch  her 
scan, 

And  injuT'cd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man.] 

w  »  *  * 

'  Thursday. — Come  down  Tay  to  Dunkeld — Glenlyon  House — 
Lyon  River — Druid's  Temple — three  circles  of  stones — the  outer- 
most sunk — the  second  has  thirteen  stones  remaining — the  inner- 
most has  eight — two  large  detached  ones  lilce  a  gate,  to  the 
south-east — say  prayers  in  it — pass  Taybridge — Aberfeldy — 
described  in  rhyme — Castlo-Menzies — Inver — Dr  Stewart — Sup.' 

[The  beautiful  falls  of  IMoness  at  Aberfeldy  excited  the  poet  to 
verse ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  came  in  a  lyi-ic  form,  for  he  remem- 
bered a  simple  old  ditty,  called  the  Birhs  of  Ahergeldy,  referrmg 
to  a  place  in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  struck  by  the  nearly-identical 
name  of  this  spot,  his  thoughts  fell  into  harmony  with  the  time 
possessing  his  mind : — 

THE    BIRKS   OF    ABERFELDY. 
Ivst: — The  Birks  of  Ahergeldy. 

CHORUS. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go. 


Will  ye  go,  wUl  ye  go; 
Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
To  the  birlcs  of  Aberfeldy? 


Now  simmer  bhnks  on  flowery  braes,  glances 

And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays ; 
Come,  let  us  spend  tlie  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldv. 
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The  little  birdies  blithely  sing, 
AViule  o'er  their  heads  the  luizcls  liing, 
Or  lightly  Hit  on  wanton  wing 
In  tlie  birks  of  Abcrfeldy. 

The  braes  ascend,  like  lofty  wa"s, 
The  foamy  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws,  woods 

The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  poui-s,  cascades 

And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Let  Fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee. 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wisii  frae  me. 
Supremely  lilest,  wi'  love  and  thee, 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy.] 

^Friday.  —  "Walk  with  Mrs  Stewart  and  Beard  to  Bimam 
top — fine  prospect  down  Tay — Craigicbams  Hills — hermitage  on 
the  Bran  Water,  with  a  picture  of  Ossian — breakfast  with  Dr 
Stewart — Neil  Gow  plays — a  short,  stout-built,  honest  Highland 
figure,  with  his  grayish  hair  shed  on  his  honest  social  brow — an 
interesting  face,  marking  strong  selise,  kind  open-heartedness, 
mixed  with  unmistrustuig  simplicity — visit  his  house — Marget 
Gow. 

'  Ride  up  Tammel  River  to  Blair  [the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole] — Fascally,  a  beautiful  romantic  nest — wild  grandeur  of 
the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  —  visit  the  gallant  Lord  Dundee's 
stone. 

'  Blair — Snp  with  the  duchess — easy  and  happy  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  family — confirmed  in  my  good  opinion  of  my  friend 
Walker. 

'Saturday  [Sept.  1]. — Visit  the  scenes  round  Blair — fine,  but 
.-poiledwith  bad  taste — Tilt  and  Garry  rivers — Falls  on  tlie  Tilt — 
heather  seat — ride  in  company  witli  Sir  William  Murray  and  Mr 
"\^'alker  to  Loch  Tummel — raeanderings  of  the  Rannoch,  which 
runs  through  quondam  Struan  Robertson's  estate  from  Loch 
Rannoch  to  Loch  Tiunmel — dine  at  Blair.  Company — General 
Murray;  Captain  Murray,  an  honest  tar;  Sir  William  Murray, 
an  honest,  worthy  man,  but  tormented  with  the  h}-pochondria ; 
Mrs  Graliara,  Mle  et  aimable ;  Miss  Cathcart ;  ^Irs  Murray,  a 
painter;  Mrs  King;  duchess  and  fine  family,  the  Marquis,  Lords 
James,  Edward,  and  Robert ;  Ladies  Charlotte,  Emilia,  and 
children  dance ;  sup ;  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry.' 
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[Burns  had,  at  ELlinburgh,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Josiah 
(afterwards  professor)  Walker,  a  young  man  of  his  own  county, 
and  hence  peculiarly  apt  to  gahi  upon  his  affections.  They  had 
often  met  at  Dr  I31ackIock's,  Professor  Stewart's,  and  other 
houses.  On  now  coming  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Blair, 
it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  poet  and  Nicol  to  find 
Mr  Walker  residing  there  in  the  capacity  of  preceptor.  Of  the 
visit,  which  Burns  exceedingly  enjoyed,  Dr  Currie  received  an 
account  from  Mr  Walker: — 

'  On  reaching  Blair,  he  sent  me  notice  of  his  arrival  (as  I  had 
been  previously  acquainted  with  him),  and  I  hastened  to  meet  him 
at  the  inn.  The  duke,  to  whom  he  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, was  from  home  :  but  the  duchess,  being  informed  of  his 
arrival,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  sup  and  sleep  at  Athole  House 
[Blair.]  lie  accepted  the  invitation;  but  as  the  hour  of  supper 
was  at  some  distance,  begged  I  would,  in  the  interval,  be  his  guide 
through  the  grounds.  It  was  already  growing  dark ;  yet  the 
softened  thougli  I'aint  and  uncertain  view  of  their  beauties,  which 
the  moonlight  afforded  us,  seemed  exactly  suited  to  the  state  of  his 
feelhigs  at  the  time.  I  had  often,  like  others,  experienced  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  the  sublime  or  elegant  landscape,  but 
I  never  saw  those  feelings  so  intense  as  in  Burns.  Wlien  we 
reached  a  rustic  hut  on  the  river  Tilt,  Avhere  it  is  overhung  by  a 
woody  precipice,  from  which  there  is  a  noble  waterfall,  he  thrcAv 
himself  on  the  heathy  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  tender, 
abstracted,  and  voluptuous  enthusiasm  of  imagination.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  migiit  have  been  here  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  following  lines,  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
poem  on  ISruar  Water,  when  only  fancying  such  a  combination  of 
objects  as  were  now  present  to  his  eye  : — 

"Or  by  tiic  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

MiUl,  chequering  through  tlie  trees, 
Eave  to  my  darkiy-dusliing  stream, 
Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze." 

It  was  with  much  difliculty  I  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  this  spot, 
and  to  be  introduced  in  proper  time  to  supper. 

'  i\Iy  curiosity  was  great  to  see  how  he  would  conduct  himself 
'in  company  so  ditierent  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 
His  manner  was  unembarrassed,  plain,  and  firm.  He  appeared  to 
have  complete  reliance  on  his  own  native  good  sense  for  directing 
his  behaviour.  He  seemed  at  once  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate 
what  was  due  to  the  company  and  to  himself,  and  never  to  forget 
a  proper  respect  for  the  separate  species  of  dignity  belonging  to 
each.     He  did  not  arrogate  conversation,  but,  when  led  into  it,  he 
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spoke  with  oaso.  propriety,  and  inanliiies.-.  lie  tried  to  exert  liis 
abilities,  becuuse  he  knew  it  was  ability  alone  gave  him  a  title  to 
be  there.  The  duke's  tine  young  family  attracted  mucli  of  his 
admiration:  he  drank  their  healths  as  hoiitst  men  atid  honnie  lasses, 
an  idea  which  was  much  applauded  by  the  company,  and  with 
which  he  has  very  telicitously  closed  his  poem. 

'  Next  day  I  took  a  ride  with  him  through  some  of  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  that  neighbourhuod.  and  was  highly  gratitied  by 
his  conversation.  As  a  specimen  of  his  happiness  of  ('onceptiou 
and  strength  of  expression,  I  will  mention  a  remark  which  he 
made  on  his  fellow-traveller,  who  was  walking  at  the  time  a  few 
paces  before  us.  He  was  a  man  of  a  robust  but  clumsy  person; 
and  while  Bums  was  expressing  to  me  the  value  he  entertained 
for  him.  on  account  of  Ins  vigorous  talents,  although  they  were 
clouded  at  times  by  coarseness  of  manners;  '•  in  short,"  he  added, 
"  his  niind  is  like  his  body — he  has  a  confounded  strong  in-kneed 
sort  of  a  soul."  * 

'  Much  attention  was  paid  to  Bums  both  before  and  after  the 
duke's  return,  of  which  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  -^vithout  being 
vain:  and  at  his  departure  I  recommended  to  him,  as  the  most 
appropriate  return  he  could  make,  to  write  some  descriptive  verses 
on  any  of  the  scenes  with  winch  he  had  been  so  much  delighted. 
After  leaving  Blair,  he,  by  the  duke's  advice,  visited  the  Falls  of 
Bruar.  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  Inverness,  with 
the  verses  enclosed.' 

The  Saturday  and  f?unday  which  Bums  spent  at  Blair  ^^eptcm- 
ber  1  and  2^  he  aftenvards  (leclared  to  be  among  the  liappiest  davs 
of  his  lit'e.  The  uneasy  spirit  which  so  often  chafed  at  the  thought 
of  the  j)ride  of  rank,  seems  to  have  been  completely  soothed  bv 
the  genial  manners  of  the  family  and  their  guests.'  The  family 
were  as  much  pleased  with  the  poet  as  he  with  them ;  they  en- 
treated hmi  to  prolong  his  stay:  and  he  would  have  complied,  but 
fur  tl'.e  eagerness  of  Nicol  to  hurry  on.  Mr  ^^'alker  tells  us  that 
the  ladies,  in  their  anxiety  to  have  a  little  more  of  tiie  bard's 
company,  sent  a  sers-ant  to  the  inn,  to  bribe  his  driver  to  loosen  or 
pull  a  shoe  off  one  of  the  horses.  •  But  the  ambush  failed,  rmh 
viinim!  The  driver  was  incorruptible.'-  It  was  the  more  to  be 
roi.T.tted  that  Bums  did  not  linger  a  little  longer,  as  Mr  l)unda.s 
was  diiily  expected  as  a  guest :  ami  to  have  met  that  great  dis- 
penser of  patronage  might  have  had  a  favourable  influence  on  his 


I    A  r    - 
to  UIl'l 

him  tl-.' . 
aa?ocutti'<l  ' 
-  Letter  ' 


'l  ri.mmini  on  thi-J  jm?;;.!,'!^.  11.-  i~  at  n  loss 
thought  inkiii'Aii  mark  "f  strcn^h,  for  to 
■   ■■'  - ' •■  '    '       "ijiil'l  rather  have 

:i.  ii.  l«i>. 
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future  fortunes.     As  it  was,  he  was  fortunate  in  meeting  Mr  Graham 
of  Fintry,  for  that  gentleman  afterwards  proved  a  useful  friend. 

The  verses  and  letter  to  which  Mr  Walker  alludes  at  the  close 
of  his  communication  to  Currie,  were  as  follow : — 

THE  HDMBLE  TETITION  OF  BRU AR  AVATER  1  TO  THE  NOBLE  DUKE 

OF  ATUOLE. 

My  lord,  I  know  your  noble  ear 

"\Yo  ne'er  assails  in  vain  ; 
Emboldened  thus,  I  beg  you  '11  hear 

Youi'  humble  .slave  complain. 
How  saucy  rixjubus'  scorching  beams, 

In  flaming  summer-pride. 
Dry-withering,  waste  my  foamy  streams, 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 

The  lightly-jumpiu'  glowrin'  trouts,  starmg 

That  through  my  waters  play, 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts, 

They  near  the  margin  stray  ; 
If,  hapless  cliance !  they  linger  lang, 

I  'm  scorching  up  so  shallow, 
Tiiey're  left  the  whitening  stancs  amang, 

In  gasping  death  to  Avallow. 

Last  day  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen,  wept   vexation 

As  Poet  Burns  came  by, 
That  to  a  bard  I  should  be  seen 

AYi'  half  my  channel  dry  : 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 

Even  as  I  was  he  shored  me  ;  promised 

But  had  I  in  my  glory  been, 

He,  kneeling,  wad  adored  me. 

Here,  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin  ; 
There,  higii  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 

Wild  roaring  o'er  a  linn  :  cascade 

1  '  Tlio  first  object  of  interest  lliat  occurs  upon  tlic  public  road  after  leaving  Blair, 
is  a  chasm  in  the  hill  on  the  right  hand,  through  which  the  little  River  Bruar  falls 
over  a  scries  of  beautiful  cascades.  Formerly,  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  were  imadorncd 
by  wood  ;  but  the  poet  Burns,  being  conducted  to  see  them  (September  1787),  after 
visiting  the  liuke  of  Athole,  recommended  that  they  should  bo  invested  with  that 
necessarj' decoration.  Accordingly,  trees  have  been  thickly  planted  along  the  chasm, 
and  are  now  far  advance<l  to  maturity.  Throughout  this  young  forest,  a  walk  has 
been  cut,  and  a  number  of  fantastic  little  grottos  erected  for  theconveniencyof  those 
•who  visit  the  spot.  The  river  not  only  makes  several  distinct  falls,  but  rushes  on 
through  a  channel,  whose  roughness  and  haggard  sublimity  adds  greatly  to  the  merits 
of  the  scene,  as  an  object  of  interest  among  tourists.' — Picture  of  Scotland. 
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Eniovin?  larce  each  sprin::  and  well, 

I  ail..  ,  .         .  --1, 

Wont  gaan  a  miie  to  see, 

Woulil  ther;.  tt.v  isoWc  master  please 

T,  ■'.  wishes, 

Hc"L  -  \ri"  towering  uoes. 

A:  .  -    : '1^  bushes. 

r  ■  _  ^    1, 

And  listen  niony  ..  bird 

Bettim  vou  tiin<...-.  .i-u^ks. 

The  soV'^  j-liling  ■wild,  lart 

Shall  -. ;-.-      -pire; 

The  jowd>;  iiik,  muac"s  g«jess  child,  gcMfinch 

■;,  kite  dear,     linnft 

The  mavis  "  thmsii 

The  robin  peu.-...  i...  .-.-er, 

In  all  her  locks  of  vellow. 

This,  too,  a  covert  shall  insore 

To  shield  them  from  the  stonn ; 
And: •  ■     'eep  secure,  hire 

L,.  rni: 

Here  sUu.  ake  his  seat. 

To  wc rowers; 

Or  find  a  sheltering  safe  retreax 

From  prone  descending  showers. 

And  her.  -  stealth. 

Shall  i:. -  -  -.^-    , 

Despising  worids  with  all  their  wealth 

n  all  their  dunns 
to  grace, 
A..>»  i.i  .->.>  v  -^  r  fracrant  arms 

To  screen  '.  embrace. 

Here  Vi.nrV  t^o.  nt  vrroal  dawn, 

&  nay  stray. 

And  dewy  Uwii, 

A:  n  crav  ; 


Kave  to  my  darkly-dashing  sir; 
Hoarse  swelling  oo  the  breexi 
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Let  lofty  firs,  and  ashes  cool, 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread, 
And  view,  deep-bondinj^  in  the  pool, 

Tlicir  shadows'  watery  bed ! 
Let  fi'ajfrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest 

My  cvao-;j;y  cliffs  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  embowering  thorn. 

So  may  old  Scotia's  darling  hope. 

Your  little  angel  liand, 
Spring,  like  their  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  lioiioured  native  hind  ! 
So  may,  throngli  Albion's  farthest  ken, 

To  social-flowing  glasses, 
The  grace  be — '  Athole's  honest  men, 

And  Athole's  bonnie  lasses  !' 


TO  Jin  WALKER,  BLAIR  OF  ATIIOLK.^ 

l.vvKRNKSS,  5th  September  1707. 

My  dkar  Sir — I  have  just  time  to  write  the  foregoing,  and  to  tell 
3'ou  that  it  was  (at  least  most  part  of  it)  the  effusion  of  a  luilf-hour 
I  spent  at  Eruar.  I  do  not  mean  it  was  extempore,  for  I  have 
endeavoured  to  brush  it  np  as  well  as  IVIr  Nieol's  chat  and  the  jog- 
ging of  the  chaise  would  allow.  It  eases  my  lieart  a  good  deal,  as 
rhyme  is  the  coin  witli  which  a  poet  pays  his  debts  of  honour  or 
gratitude.  What  I  owe  to  tlie  noble  family  of  Atliole,  of  tlie  first 
kind,  I  shall  ever  jiroudly  Ijoast— wliat  I  owe  of  the  last,  so  help  me 
God  in  my  liour  of  need !   I  shall  never  forget. 

The  '  little  angel-baud  !'  I  dechire  1  prayed  for  tliem  very  sincerely 
to-day  at  the  Fall  of  Fyers.  I  shall  never  forget  tlie  fine  family- 
piece  I  saw  at  I'lair:  tlie  amiable,  tlic  truly  noble  ducliess,-  with  her 
smiling  little  seraph  in  lier  lap,  at  the  liead  of  the  table — the  lovely 
'olive  plants,'  as  the  lFel>rew  bard  finely  says,  round  the  happy 
mother — the  beautiful  31rs  (Jraham  ;  the  lovely, sweet  Miss  Cathcart, 
&c.  I  wish  I  liad  tlu;  powers  of  Guido  to  do  tliem  justice  !  My  Lord 
Duke's  kind  )ios))itality markedly  kiurl  indeed:  Mr  Graham  of 
Fintry's  charms  of  conversation:  Sir  "\V.  Murray's  friendship:  in 
short,  the  recollection  of  all  that  polite,  agreeable  comjiany,  raises  an 
honest  glow  in  my  bosom. 

•  Mr  Wiilkcr  bi-faino  profossor  of  Immunity  (Roman  literature)  in  tlio  T'nivcrsit  . 
ofrilasgow.  lie  wrote  11  poem  entided  The  IJtfincevj  Order,  ami  a.  hk  of  r,urns.  11' 
died  in  1831. 

-  Jane,  dani;litcr  of  Charles,  nintli  Lord  Cathcart.     Her  Grace  did  not  8uni\ 
this  vi.sit  above  tlirec  years.     The  '  little  an^rel-band"  consisted  of  Lady  Charlott. 
i\Iiirray,  afied  twelve,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  .Jolin  Menzies  of  Castlc-Menzir- 
Lady  Amelia,  a^'cd  seven,  afterwards  Viscountess  Stralhallan  ;  and  Lady  Elizabcll  . 
an  infant  of  five  months,  afterwards  Lady  Macgregor  Murray  of  Lanriek. 


j^v-' 
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Tlie  Mrs  Graham  and  Miss  Catluart  whom  Burns  eulogises  in 
the  last  letter  wore  (laughters  of  Lord  Catluart,  and  sisters  of  the 
Duchess  of  Athulc.  The  husband  of  tiie  lirst  lady  was  at  this 
time  a  quiet  country  gentleman,  bearing  the  appellation  of  Thomas 
Graham  of  lialgowan.  Five  years  after,  his  lovely  wife  was 
snatched  from  him  hy  death  in  the  very  noon  of  life  and  beauty. 
The  Trench  war  soon  after  broke  out,  and  Thomas  Graham, 
though  in  middle  life,  became  a  soldier  in  order  to  beguile  his 
mind  of  its  soitows.  He  commanded  the  British  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Barossa,  and  was  raised  to  a  peerage  by  the  style  of 
Lord  Lyncduch.  His  aged  figin-e  on  horseback  at  reviews  in 
Hyde  I'ark  in  days  not  yet  long  gone  by,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollections  of  many.  He  died  in  1843,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-four. 

Mr  U(jbert  Gniliara  of  Balgowan,  cousin  and  heir  at  law  of  Lord 
Lynedoch,  possesses  a  beautitul  portrait  by  Gainsborough,  of  the 
lovely  woman  whom  Barns  su  mucli  admired  at  Blair.  A  touching 
history  belongs  to  it.  At  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  husband, 
unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  her  counterfeit  presentment,  caused 
it  to  be  sent  to  a  picture-frame  maker's  establishment  in  London, 
there  to  lie  till  further  orders.  During  the  ensuing  moiety  of  a 
century,  he  never  could  make  up  his  mind  to  behold  the  image  of 
one  so  dearlv  loved  and  so  untimely  l)lightod.  He  passed  his  life 
cheerfully,  was  foml  of  society,  antl  had  nothing  of  the  monk  about 
him ;  but  he  never  could  look  again  on  this  memorial  of  unutterable 
wo.  It  was  reserved  to  his  friend  and  heir  Mr  Graham  to  rescue 
the  picture,  and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  light  of  day. 

TJie  younger  lady,  who  had  been  born  in  Kussia  while  her  father 
was  ambassador  there,  was  now  just  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 

a  very  shower 


Of  beauty  was  her  earthly  dower. 

Professor  Walker,  in  a  letter  to  Bums,  relates  an  anecdote  of  licr 
bountifalness  to  a  poor  cottage  female,  which  places  her  character 
in  the  most  amiable  light.  J^ad  to  tell,  this  fine  young  creature  was 
cut  off  by  consumption  at  four-and-twenty.  The  whole  of  these 
three  fair  sisters  predeceased  even  our  too  short-lived  poet.] 

'Come  up  the  Garry  —  Falls  of  Bruar  —  Dalnacardoch — Dal- 
whinnie — dine — snow  on  the  hills  seventeen  feet  deep- -no  com 
from  Loch-garrv'  to  Dalwhinnie — cross  the  Spey,  and  come  down 
the  stream  to  Pitnain — straths  rich — Ics  environs  j)icturcs(iue — 
Craigow  Hill— Huthven  of  Badenoch— barracks — wild  and  magni- 
ficent— Rothemurchie  on  the  other  side,  and  Glenmore — Grant  of 
Kothemurchie's  poetrj- — told  me  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon — Strath- 
spey, rich  and  romantic — breakfast  at  Aviemore,  a  wild  spot — dine 
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at  Sii'  James  Grant's — Lady  Grant,  a  sweet,  pleasant  body — come 
through  mist  and  darkness  to  Dulsie,  to  lie  [sleep.] 

'  Tuesday. — Fiiidhorn  Eiver — rocky  banks — come  on  to  Castle- 
Cawdor,  where  Macbeth  murdered  King  Dimcan — saw  the  bed  in 
which  I'Cing  Duncan  was  stabbed — dine  at  Kih*avock — Mrs  Rose, 
sen.,  a  true  chieftain's  wife — Fort-George — Inverness. 

'  Wednesday. — Loch  Ness — Braes  of  Ness — General's  Hut — Fall 
of  Fyers — Urquhart  Castle  and  Strath.' 


[verses 

WRITTEN  WHILE  STANDING  BY  THE  FALL  OF  FYERS,  NEAR  LOCH  NESS. 

.  Among  the  heathy  liills  and  ragged  woods, 
The  foaming  Fyers  pours  his  mossy  floods ; 
Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Where,  tlu-oiigh  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  resounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below ; 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 
And  viewless  Echo's  ear,  astonished,  rends. 
Dim  seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  showers, 
The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding,  lowers ; 
Still  through  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils. 
And  still  below,  the  horrid  caldron  boils — 

»  .f^  *  * 

In  the  evening,  after  returning  from  his  drive  to  tlie  Fall  of 
Fyers,  Burns  (accompanied,  we  presume,  by  Nicol)  dined  by. 
appointment  with  Mr  Inglis,  the  provost,  who  had  a  party  to  meet 
him.  He  was  enraptured  with  the  Highland  scenery,  but  rather 
thouglitful  and  silent  than  otherwise  during  the  evening.] 

'  Thursday. — Come  over  Culloden  Muir — reflections  on  the  field 
of  battle — breakfast  at  Kilravock '—  [He  probably  was  introduced 
here  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  who  was  a 
near  relation  of  the  family  by  his  motlier] — '  old  Mrs  Rose,  sterling 
sense,  warm  heart,  strong  passions,  and  honest  pride,  all  in  an 
uncommon  degree — Mrs  Rose,  jun.,  a  little  milder  than  the 
motlier;  this,  perhaps,  owing  to  her  l)eing  younger — Mr  Grant, 
minister  at  Calder,  resembles  Mr  Scott  at  Inverleithen.  Mrs  Rose 
and  Mrs  Grant  accompany  us  to  Kildrummie — two  young  ladies- 
Miss  Rose,  who  sang  two  Gaelic  songs,  beautiful  and  lovely — Miss 
Sophia  Brodie,  most  agreeable  and  amiable — both  of  tliem  gentle, 
mild;  the  sweetest  creatures  on  earth,  and  happiness  be  with 
them!' 

[In  a  letter  written  in  the  subsequent  February  to  Mrs  Rose. 


'•'^w^prBaB^JIi 


BIKXS  AT  GOBDOS  CASTLE 
imlor,  (1,0  poet  shews  a  li„T         ,  "' 

tels  me  that  the  muL-  rte^'tj;^  '"'""'  Pon-es-Mr  Broil, 

;,X----.-th:?tSti:;:^,t£S^-:t? 

'Venerable  niins  nfT?i„-     a,,  *  * 

^'f  GordonJ-worthy  of  thp  I         ^^'^^^'  ^^^  seat  of  the  Bull 
Pany-Duke   anrl  Ouches.     fT'"oP'^P^-'<^^«^-dine      Com 

^iergjTnan,  a  venerable  a-ed  ti^.i'      f,  ^?''^"'  «»d  .Air  - ' 

in  the  village.    At  the  cas  p  n       '   '''''"'^  ^^  ^'^^ol  at  the  i^n 
inatter  of  course      T>,;„  •     -x    .   '■'^  '^Ke  his  place  a*^  f„Ki 

» f-gi»e,  or„i„i^  V  „r,',r  '-r^'p'"'  -^ »!  *.,"„; 

invitation  c,r     «;:":„"  "V""  '■o™^  »f  Poitc'^Ier'n: 
"gh   degree  of  p.s,7o„ \f  .u'"''' "f -^•'»l  «a/i,,,)„™   ,\,^» 

suffere.1.     He  had  ordered  tl,!L"«'="  »'"^l'  ''»  had  al"adv 
!>e-sdetern,i„ed,op,„,j;- Jo-e^o  be  p«  ,„  ,he  .^^.^^ 

■I-./Cta„««  ,K  ""Jo^eyalone,  attd  thej,f„„-„j 
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him  parading  the  streets  of  Fochabers,  before  the  door  of  the  inn, 
venting  his  anger  on  the  postilion  for  the  slo^-ness  with  whicli  he 
obeyed  his  commands.  As  no  explanation  nor  entreaty  could  change 
the  purpose  of  his  fellow-traveller,  our  poet  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  separating  from  him  entirely,  or  of  instantly  pro- 
ceeding with  him  on  their  journey.  He  chose  the  hast  of  these 
alternatives ;  and  seating  himself  beside  Nicol  in  tlie  post-chaise, 
with  mortitication  and  regret,  he  turned  his  back  on  Gordon 
Castle,  where  he  had  promised  himself  some  happy  days.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  great  kindness  of  the  noble  family,  he  made  the 
best  return  in  his  power,  by  the  following  poem : — 

CASTLE-GORDON. 

' "  Streams  that  glide  in  orient  plains, 
Never  hound  by  winter's  cliains  ; 
Glowing  iicre  on  golden  sands, 
There  commixed  with  foulest  stains 

From  tyranny's  empurpled  bands  ; 
These,  tlicir  richly-<;lfaming  waves, 
I  leave  to  tyrants  and  their  slaves ; 
Give  me  the  stream  that  sweetly  laves 
The  banks  by  Castle-Gordon. 

Spicy  forests,  ever  gay, 
Hhailino;  from  the  burninn;  rav 

Helpless  wretches  sold  to  toil. 
Or  tilt!  ruthless  native's  way, 

BtMit  on  slaughter,  blood,  and  spoil : 
Woods  tliat  ever  verdant  wave, 
I  leave  the  tyrant  and  the  slave ; 
Give  me  the  groves  that  lofty  brave 
The  storms  by  Oastle-Gordon. 

"Wildly  here,  without  control, 
Nature  reigns  and  rides  tlie  whole ; 

In  that  sober,  pensive  mood, 
Dearest  to  tlie  feeling  soul. 

She  plants  the  forest,  pours  the  flood ; 
Life's  ])oor  day  I'll  nuising  i-ave, 
And  find  at  ni'dit  a  slielferiu'j  cave, 
Where  waters  How  and  wild  woods  wave. 
By  bonnie  Castle-Gordon." '  • 

Allan  Cunningham  states  that  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  good 
enough  to  plan  a  visit  of  .Mr  Henry  Addington  (afterwards  Lord 

'  Designed  to  be  sung  to'  .Morag,'  a  Highland  tunc,  of  which  Burns  was  extremely 
fund. — C'uRRiE. 
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Siclmouth)  to  Gordon  Castle,  when  Bums  and  Dr  Beattie  should 
meet  him,  knowing  that  the  English  statesman  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  poetry  of  the  fonner,  and  might  readily  be  of  use 
to  him.  *  The  future  premier,'  says  Allan,  '  was  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation;  but  wrote  and  forwarded,  it  is  said,  these  memorable 
lines — memorable  as  the  tirst  indication  of  tliat  deep  love  which 
England  now  entertains  for  the  genius  of  Burns: — 

'"Yes!  pride  of  Scotia's  favoured  ])lains,  'tis  tliino 
The  warmest  feelings  of  the  lieart  to  move; 
To  bid  it  throb  with  sympathy  divine, 

To  glow  with  friendship  or  to  melt  with  love. 

"Wliat  though  each  morning  sees  thee  rise  to  toil, 
Though  Plenty  on  tliy  cot  no  blessing  showers, 

Yet  Independence  cheers  tlice  witli  her  smile, 

And  Fancy  strews  thy  moorland  with  her  flowers  ! 

And  dost  thou  blame  the  impartial  will  of  Hcavcu, 
Untaught  of  life  the  good  and  ill  to  scan  ? 

To  thee  tlie  Muse's  choicest  wreath  is  given — 
To  thee  tiie  genuine  dignity  of  man  ! 


Then,  to  the  want  of  worldly  gear  resigned, 

be  grateful  for  the  wealth  of  thy  exhaustless  mind."' 

Dr  Walker,  in  his  Life  of  Burns,  expresses  in  pretty  strong 
tenns  his  sense  of  Burns's  misfortune  m  being  accompanied  on 
this  occa.sion  by  a  man  wliom  he  could  scarcely  introduce  to  scenes 
where  delicacy  and  self-denial  are  so  nmch  reipiircd.  At  Blair,  Dr 
Walker  informs  us,  the  impatience  of  the  rude  pedagogue  had  been 
.suspended  by  engaging  him  in  his  favourite  amusement  of  angling.] 

'  Come  to  Cidlen  to  lie — hitherto  the  country  is  sadly  poor  and 
unimproven.' 

[The  travellers  breakfasted  next  morning,  Saturday,  8tli  Sep- 
tember, at  Banff,  with  the  master  of  the  grammar-school  there,  Dr 
Chapman,  who  liad  been  Nicol's  superior  in  the  same  situation  at 
Dumfries,  in  years  long  gone  by.  A  boy  of  thirteen,  wlio  was 
then  a  pet  pupil  of  the  morning  Greek  class,  and  was  asked  by 
Chapman  to  join  tlie  party,  related  many  years  afterwards  lus 
recollections  of  what  passed:  ' 

'  During  breakfast,  Burns  played  off  some  sportive  jests  at  his 
touchy  cumpaffnon  de  voyage,  about  some  misunderstanding  which 
took  place  between  them  at  Fochabers,  in  consecpicnce  of  Bums 
having  visited  the  castle  without  him ;  and  the  good  old  doctor 

'  The  narration  appeared  in  Chambcri't  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  105. 
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seemed  much  amused  with  the  -way  the  poet  chose  to  smoothe 
down  the  yet  lurking  u-e  of  the  dominie.     After  breakfast,  Dr 
Chapman  sent  me  to  the  bookseller's  shop  for  a  new  copy  of  the 
Antiquities  and  Scenenj  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  Cordmer,  mmister  of  the  English  Chapel  in  Banff,  which 
he  presented  as  a  mark  of  his  regard  to  Mr  Nicol,  and  for  a  useful 
guide-book  to  the  travellers  m  theh  progress.     As  they  were  to 
visit  Duff  House,  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and 
drive  through  the  park  on  their  way  south,  after  delivering  the 
book  to  Tsli'  Nicol  I  accompanied  the  two  gentlemen  from  the 
town  to  the  house,  carrymg  a  note  to  the  steward  there  from  my 
father,  that  they  might  see  the  mterior  of  the  house,  the  paintings, 
and  valuable  library.     In  driving  thi-ough  the  park,  Mr  Nicol, 
while  engaged  in  looking  at  the  plates  of  the  book,  asked  me 
whether  I  was  aware  that  the  gentleman  who  was  speaking  to  me 
about  the  park  was  the  author  of  the  poems  I  had  no  doubt  heard 
of.     "  Yes,"  I  replied;  "  Dr  Chapman  told  me  so  when  he  asked 
me  to  breakfast."     "Then  have  you  read  the  poems?"     "Oh 
yes !   I  was  glad  to  do  that,"  was  my  reply.     "  Then  which  of 
them  did  you  like  best?"  Nicol  asked.     I  said,  "I  was  much 
entertamed  with  the  Twa  Dogs,  and  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook;  but 
I  like  best  by  far  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  although  it  made 
me  greet  when  my  father  had  me  to  read  it  to  my  mother." 

'  Burns,  with  a  sort  of  sudden  start,  looked  in  my  face  mtently, 
and,  patting  my  shoulder,  said:  "Well,  my  callant,  I  don't  wonder 
at  your  greeting  at  reading  the  poem ;  it  made  me  greet  more  than 
once  when  I  was  writing  it  at  mij  father's  fireside." 

'  I  recollect  very  well  that  while  jMr  Nicol  loitered  m  the  library, 
looking  at  the  fine  collection  of  old  classics  there.  Bums,  taking 
me  with  him  for  a  guide,  went  a  second  time  tlirough  some  of  the 
rooms  to  look  at  the  old  paintings,  with  the  catalogue  in  his  hand, 
and  remarked  particularly  those  of  the  Stuart  family  in  the  great 
drawing-room,  on  which  he  seemed  to  look  Avith  intense  interest, 
making  some  remarks  on  them  to  his  hoy- guide,  which  the  Tnan 
fails  to  recollect.  But  the  face  and  look  of  Robert  Burns  were 
such  as,  either  boy  or  man,  he  never  could  forget.'] 

'  Come  to  Aberdeen — meet  with  Mr  Chalmers,  printer,  a  facetious 
fellow — Mr  Ross,  a  fine  feUow,  like  Professor  Tytler — Mr  Marshall, 
one  of  the  poetce  minores — ^Ir  Sheriffs,  author  of  Jamie  and 
Bess,  a  little  decrepit  body,  with  some  abilities ' — Bishop  Skinner, 
a  nonjuror,  son  of  the  autlior  of  TuUochgorum ;  a  man  whose 
mild,  venerable  manner,  is  the  most  marked  of  any  in  so  young  a 

'  Mr  Sheriffs  published,  in  1T!)0,  a  volume  of  Poems  in  the  Scottish  Dialed, 
one  of  many  such  brought  forth  by  the  cclal  of  the  AjTshire  bard,  but  brought 
forth  in  vain. 
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man — Professor  Gordon,  a  good-natured,  jolly-looking  professor- 
Aberdeen  a  Lizy  to\s-n.' 

[It  was  at  the  printing-office  of  Mr  Chalmers  that  Burns  met  the 
mild,  composed-looking  man  who  bore  the  title  of  Bishop  Skinner. 
To  the  Avrshire  poet  this  was  an  interesting  person,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  office  he  bore  in  the  cavalier  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  because  he  was  the  son  of  one  who  had  written  popu- 
lar -  ■  ;  the  vernacular  language.  Bums,  being  made  aware 
of  ti  ^  iitagc  of  the  worthy  bishop,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  regarding  his  father  ;  and  on  learning  that  he  lived  at 
Linsliart.  near  Longmay.  a  village  to  the  west  of  Peterhead,  which 
lie  liad  now  thrown  far  into  his  rear,  expressed  great  regret  for 
his  ignorance  of  the  old  poet's  locality,  as  he  said  he  would  liave 
gladly  gone  twenty  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  him.  Such  was 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  composition  of  the  song 
of  Tullochgonim.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  see  the  venerable 
Skinner  at  his  cottage-parsonage,  for  it  would  have  been  a  lesson 
of  religious  contentment  that  coidd  scarcely  have  failed  Xo  touch 
and  improve  his  spirit.  He  would  have  found  the  old  parson 
living  in  what  was  literally  a  cottage — what  is  called  in  Scotland 
a  butt  and  a  ben — with  earthen  floors  and  grateless  fireplaces,  not 
enjoying  an  income  equal  to  that  of  a  foreman  in  a  common  work- 
shop, yet  cheerful,  and  even  mirthful,  and  the  centre  of  a  iainily 
circle  in  which  would  liave  been  found  many  clegimccs  and 
accomplishments.  It  woiUd  be  well  for  more  tlian  imendowed 
poets  to  see  how  independent  is  the  truest  luxmy  of  life,  the  refine- 
.ment  and  joy  of  an  elevated  and  cheerful  nature,  upon  the  ex- 
tenial  accidents  of  fortune. 

From  Aberdeen  Burns  proceeded  southward  uito  Kincardine- 
shire, the  native  county  of  his  father,  and  where  the  most  of  his 
paternal  kindred  still  resided.  As  he  had  eminently  that  Scottish 
In  art  which  acknowledges  •  bluid  to  be  thicker  than  water,'  he  felt 
deep  interest  in  entering  upon  this  district,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  many  hitherto  unseen  relatives.  Unfortunately  he  has 
not  been  very  communicative  as  to  these  persons,  or  the  incidents 
of  his  sojourn  amongst  them.] 

'Near  Stonehive  [Stonehaven],'  he  says,  'the  coast  a  good  deal 
romantic.  Meet  my  relations.  Robert  Bums,  writer  in  Stonehive, 
one  of  those  who  love  fun,  a  gill,  and  a  punning  joke,  and  have 
not  a  bad  heart — his  wife  a  sweet,  hospitable  body,  without  any 
affectation  of  what  is  called  town-breeding. 

'  Tuesday. — Breakfast  with  Mr  Bums — lie  at  Lawrence-kirk — 

Album — libnuy- — Mrs ,  a  jolly,  frank,  sensible,  love- inspiring 

widow— Howe   of  the  Meams,  a  rich,  ciiltivated,  but  still  un- 
enclosed country-. 
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'  Wednesday. — Cross  North  Esk  River  and  a  rich  country  to 
Craigow.'  *  *  *  , 

[He  then  says,  with  provoking  brevity,  '  Go  to  Montrose,  that 
finely-situated,  handsome  town.'  He  here  found  his  cousin,  Mr 
James  Burnes,  in  creditaljle  circumstances  as  a  writer  or  legal 
agent,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  upper  circle  of  society. 
The  present  Mr  James  Burnes,  son  of  that  gentleman,  and  father 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  of  Cabul  memory,  was  then  a  little 
boy,  and  he  only  remembers  sitting  for  a  while  upon  the  bard's 
knee.  The  journal  proceeds] — '  Breakfast  [Sep.  13]  at  Muthie, 
and  sail  along  tluit  wiUl,  rocky  coast,  and  see  the  famous 
caverns,  particuhirly  the  Gairiepot — land  and  dine  at  Arbroath — 
stately  ruins  of  Arbroath  Abbey — come  to  Dundee  through  a 
fertile  country — Dundee  a  low-lying  but  pleasant  town  —  old 
steeple — Tayfrith — Broughty  Castle,  a  finely-situated  ruin,  jutting 
into  the  Tay. 

'  Friday. — Breakfast  with  the  Miss  Scotts — Miss  Bess  Scott  like 
Mrs  Greenfield — my  hardship  almost  in  love  with  her — come 
through  the  rich  liarvests  and  fine  hedgerows  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  along  the  romantic  margin  of  the  Grampian  Hills  to 
Perth — fine,  fruitful,  hilly,  woody  country  round  Perth.' 

[From  the  little  which  remains  of  tlie  journal,  it  is  observable 
how  vigilant  was  his  interest  regarding  the  localities  of  Scottish 
songs.  He  seems  to  have  taken  measures  for  being  introduced 
to  the  Belches  family  at  Invei'may,  near  Perth,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  tlie  pretty  little  valley  of  that  name  celebrated  in  a 
well-known  song,  lite  JJirks  of  lavermay.  He  also  was  studious 
to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  hapless 
ballad  history  of  Be-isie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray.] 

•Saturday  Morninrj. —  Leave  Perth — come  up  Strathearn  to 
Endermay — fine,  fruitful,  cultivated  Strath — the  scene  of  Bessie 
Bell  and  j\fary  Gray  near  Perth — fine  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  May — Mrs  Belches,  gawcie,  frank,  affable,  fond  of  rural  sports, 
hunting,  &c. — Lie  at  Kinross — refiections  in  a  fit  of  the  colic. 

^  Sttiulay  [Sep.  IC]. — Pass  through  a  cold,  barren  country  to 
Quecnsfcrry — dine — cross  the  ferry,  and  on  to  Edinburgh.' 


TO  MR  GILBERT  BURNS. 

Edinburgh,  ilth  Septcmler  US'. 
My  DEAR  Sir  1 — I  arrived  here  safe  yesterday  evening,  after  a 
tour  of  twenty-two  days,  and  travelling  near  600  miles,  windings 

'  This  appears  a  singular  term  for  Bums  to  have  employed  in  addressing  his 
brother,  but  so  it  is  in  the  original  manuscript,  possibly  by  oversight. 
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iucludeil.  ^ly  farthest  stretch  was  ahoiit  ten  miles  beyond  Inver- 
ness. I  went  tluoiiijh  the  heart  of  the  lli^hhiiids  by  Crieff,  Tayniouth, 
the  famous  seat  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  down  tiie  Tay,  iunong  cascades 
and  Druidical  circles  of  stones,  to  DuuUeUl,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole;  thence  across  Tay,  and  up  one  of  his  tributary  streams  to 
Blair  of  Atliole,  another  of  the  duke's  scats,  where  I  had  the  honour 
of  spending  nearly  two  days  with  his  Grace  and  family;  thence  many 
miles  through  a  wild  country  among  cliffs  gray  with  eternal  snows 
and  gloomy  s;ivage  glens  till  I  crossed  Hpey,  and  went  down  the 
stream  througii  Strathspey,  so  famous  in  Scottish  music  ; '  Badenoch, 
kc.  till  I  reached  Grant  Castle,  where  I  spent  half  a  day  with  Sir 
•lames  (Jiimt  and  family;  and  then  crossed  the  country  for  Fort- 
CJeorge,  but  called  by  the  way  at  Cawdor,  the  ancient  scat  of 
Macbeth ;  there  I  saw  the  identical  bed  in  which  tradition  says 
King  Duncan  was  murdered;  lastly,  from  Fort-George  to  Inverness. 
'1  returned  by  the  coast,  through  Nairn,  Forres,  and  so  on,  to 
Aberdeen,  thence  to  Stonehive  [Stonehaven],  where  James  Burnes, 
from  ilontrose,  met  me  by  appointment.  I  spent  two  days  among 
our  relations,  and  found  our  aunts,  Jean  and  Isabel-  still  alive,  and 
hale  old  women.  John  Caird,-'  though  born  the  same  vear  with  our 
father,  walks  as  vigorously  as  I  can — they  have  had  several  letters 
from  his  son  in  New  York.  AVilliam  Brand  is  likewise  a  stout  old 
fellow ;  but  further  particular  I  delay  till  I  sec  you,  which  will  be  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  rest  of  my  stages  are  not  worth  rehears- 
ing:  waiin  as  I  was  from  Ossian's  country,  where  1  had  seen  liis 
very  grave,  what  cared  I  for  fishing-towns  or  fertile  carses  ?  I  slept 
at  the  famous  Brodic  of  Brodie's  one  night,  and  dined  at  Gordon 
Castle  ne.\t  day,  with  the  duke,  duchess,  and  family.  I  am  thinking 
to  cause  my  old  mare  to  meet  me,  i)y  means  of  John  Ronald,-'  at 
Glasgow  ;  but  you  shall  hear  fartlier  from  me  before  I  leave  Kdin- 
burgh.  31y  duty  and  many  compliments  from  the  north  to  my 
mother;  and  ray  brotlicrly  compliments  to  the  rest.  I  have  been 
trviuir  for  a  berth  for  AVilliani,''  but  am  not  likelv  to  be  successful. 
Fi'ircwell.  '  B.  B. 

Journeying  through  the  Highlands  witli  a  Jacobite  companion, 
lUirns  could  not  but  feel  a  little  more  enthusiastic  than  he  gene- 
rally did  regarding  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts.  His  visit  to  the 
natal  district  of  those  ancestors  whom  he  believed  to  have  followed 
the  cavalier  standard,  would  give  increased  energy  to  his  feelings 

•  A  quick  kind  of  dancing  tunes  arc  called  Slrathapcys,  from  this  vale,  tlicplaco 
of  lhvirnativi;y. 

'  Jean  married  John  Humei'S,  tenant  of  Uf^jorgan.  Is;ibel  married  ^Vi^liaIn 
Urand,  at  Auchenblae,  mcnti'ined  Ik-Iow. 

"  John  Caird  wtw  the  hiiaband  of  Elspetb,  another  of  the  sisters.  He  is  described 
as  '  in  Denside  of  Dunnottar." 

♦  A  earrier  between  Mauehline  and  GIas!;ow ;  uncle  to  Williani  Ronald,  plough- 
man at  .M'lsssiel,  for  whose  testimony  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pocfs  family  prayers 
see  Vol.  1.  p.  IfO. 

*  A  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  &  saddler. 
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of  romantic  loyalty.  Connecting  these  considerations  -with  the 
fact  of  Prince  Charles  having  this  very  month  declared  the  legi- 
timacy of  his  hitherto  supposed  natural  daughter  styled  Duchess 
of  Albany,  I  deem  it  probable  tliat  it  was  at  this  tune  that  Burns 
composed  a  song  in  honour  of  that  lady  which  has  not  till  now 
seen  the  light.  The  Prince  had,  as  is  well  known,  lived  many 
years  with  Clementma  "VValkinshaw,  who  bore  him  this  single 
child.  There  are  some  who,  not  without  grounds,  believe  that  he 
was  married  to  the  lady.  The  Jacobites,  who  had  long  deplored 
his  being  without  ostensible  legitunate  offspring,  heard  with  a 
throb  of  melancholy  interest  tliat  his  one  child,  whatever  were 
the  cu-cumstances  of  her  bu-th,  was  legitimated  by  a  deed  registered 
(September  6,  1787)  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  "We  can  imagine 
Burns  led  by  the  intelligence  into  a  reverie  of  those  politics  of 
the  heart  by  which  he  did  not  disdain  to  admit  that  he  was  ani- 
mated, and  in  that  reverie  composing,  in  imitation  of  the  old 
ballad  manner, 

THE  BONNY  LASS  OF  ALBANY. 
TuNS—Maiy's  Dream. 

My  heart  is  wae,  and  unco  wae, 

To  think  upon  the  raging  sea, 
That  roars  between  her  gardens  green  ^ 

And  the  bonnie  Lass  of  Albany. 

This  lovely  maid's  of  royal  blood 
That  ruliid  ^Vlbion's  kingdoms  tliree, 

But  oh,  alas,  for  her  bonnie  face, 

They've  wranged  the  Lass  of  Albany. 

In  the  rolling  tide  of  spreading  Clyde 

There  sits  an  isle  of  high  degree,^ 
And  a  town  of  fame  whose  princely  name 

Should  grace  the  Lass  of  Albany .2 

But  there's  a  youth,  a  witless  youth, 

That  fills  the  place  wlicre  she  should  be  ;■'' 

We'll  send  him  o'er  to  his  native  shore, 
And  bring  our  ain  sweet  Albany. 

Alas  the  day,  and  wo  the  day, 

A  false  usurper  wan  the  gree,  superiority 

Who  now  commands  the  towers  and  lands — 

The  royal  riglit  of  Albany. 

1  Bute. 

2  Rothsay,  the  county  town  of  Bute,  gave  a  title  to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  (Duke  of  Rothsay.) 

a  An  allusion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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We'll  daily  pray,  we'll  nightly  pray. 

On  bended  knees  most  fervently, 
Tho  time  may  come,  with  pipe  and  drum 

We  '11  welcome  hamc  fair  Albany.' 

On  the  2Sth  of  September  Burns  was  still  in  Edinburgh.  At 
his  meeting  with  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton  in  June,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  return  in  August,  in  order  to  look  more  carefully 
over  his  farms.  He  had  been  unable  to  fultil  tliis  engagement, 
and  he  could  not  even  now  contemplate  an  immediate  visit  to 
Dumfriessliire.  We  have  a  letter  written  by  liira  to  ]Mr  Miller  on 
tho  above  day,  explanatory  of  his  intended  movements,  ajid  con- 
taining some  characteristic  sentiments  :^ — 

TO  P.VTRICK  jnLLER,  ESQ.,  DALSWTXTOX. 

Edivbi-rgh,  28Wi  Sejitembfr  1787. 

Sir — I  have  been  on  a  torn-  through  the  Highlands,  and  arrived  in 
town  but  the  other  day,  so  could  not  wait  on  you  at  Dalswinton 
about  the  latter  end  of  August,  as  I  had  promised  and  intended. 

Independent  of  any  views  of  future  connections,  what  I  owe  yon 
for  the  past,  as  a  friend  and  benefactor,  when  friends  I  had  few,  and 
benefactors  I  had  none,  strongly  in  my  bosom  prohibits  the  most 
distant  instance  of  ungrateful  disrespect.  I  am  informed  you  do  not 
come  to  town  for  a  month  still,  and  within  that  time  I  shall  certainly 
wait  on  you,  as  by  tliis  time  I  suppose  you  will  have  settled  your 
scheme  with  respect  to  your  farms. 

My  journey  through  the  Highlands  was  perfectly  inspiring,  and  I 
hope  I  have  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  new  poetical  ideas  from  it.  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  sending  you  the  enclosed  :•'  it  is  a  small 
but  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  common  countryman.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  nvith  the  most  gratefiJ  sincerity,  sir,  your 
obliged  humble  servant.  Hour.  Burns. 

P.  S. — I  have  added  another  poem,'*  partly  as  it  alludes  to  some 
folks  nearly  and  dearly  connected  with  Ayrshire,  and  partly  as 
rhjincs  are  the  only  coin  in  which  tho  poor  poet  can  pay  his  debts  of 
gratitude.  The  lady  alluded  to  is  Miss  Isabella  iI'Leod,  aunt  to  the 
young  Countess  of  Loudon. 

As  I  am  determined  not  to  leave  Edinburgh  till  I  wind  up  my 
matters  with  Mr  Creech,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  a  tedious  busi- 

'  Prince  Charles,  at  his  death  in  17R8,left  the  Pnchcssof  Albany  his  boIo  heir, 
hut  she  did  not  '  --  ivo  him.    Tlie  above  sona  is  printed  from  a  portion  of  ii 

manuscript  b<x.k  liandwriting,  which  has  \xx-n  dcacrifiiil  as  in  the  pos- 

scs-sion  of  Mr  I:    '  i    .  i   ".     it  occurs  after  the  versca  on  tho  .Stirling 

window,  uii  '  .  Samf  Hand. 

^lainindi  _    _r  to  Mr  W.  C.  Aitken,  Broad  Street,  Birming- 

ham. 

3  Evidently,  from  tho  expression  'our  common  countrj-man,'  referring  to  tho 
Eleg;.-  on  Sir  James  Uuntcr  Blair— Mr  Miller  being,  like  Sir  James  and  tho  poet, 
a  native  of  -Vyrshire. 

*  The  Verses  on  tho  Death  of  Mr  John  M'Leod. 
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nes3,  should  I  unfortunately  miss  you  at  Dalswinton,  poi-haps  your 
factor  will  be  able  to  inform  me  of  your  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  Elcsland  farm  [.so  in  MS.},  which  will  save  mo  a  jaunt  to 
Edinbur'rh  ajrain. 

There  is  something  so  suspicious  in  the  professions  of  attachment 
from  a  little  man  to  a  great  man,  that  I  know  not  how  to  do  justice 
to  the  grateful  warmth  of  my  heart  when  I  would  say  how  truly  I 
am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  little  ti'oop  of  angels,  and  how 
much  I  have  the  honour  to  be  again,  sir,  your  obliged  humble 
servant,  Kobt.  Bcrns. 

Wlien  worthy  Mr  Skinner  learned  from  liis  son  the  bisliop,  or, 
as  he  called  him,  his  chill  (that  is,  cliiel  or  child),  that  Burns  had 
passed  near  his  residence  and  missed  seeing  him,  though  anxious 
to  do  so,  he  felt  a  regret  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Ayi'shire 
Bavd,  for,  though  now  near  seventy,  his  poetical  and  social  affec- 
tions were  as  vivid  as  ever.  lie  resolved,  as  the  next  best,  to 
attempt  an  intercliange  of  correspondence  with  Burns,  in  the  style 
of  certain  versified  epistles  which  Allan  Kamsay  and  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertticld  had  launched  at  each  other.  His  ovai  tirst  address  to 
our  bard,  dated  the  25th  of  September,  opens  with  an  expression 
of  his  joy  that  his  son  had  met  Burns,  joined  with  a  lament  for 
his  own  absence  on  the  interesting  occasion  : — 

'  Oh  happy  hour  for  cvermair, 
That  led  my  chill  up  Chalmers'  stair,i 
And  ga'e  him  what  he  values  sair 

Sae  braw  a  skance  sight 

Of  Ayrshire's  dainty  poet  there 

By  lucky  chance. 

AV'acs  my  auld  heart,  I  was  na  wi'  you, 
Though  worth-your-while  I  couldna  gi'e  you, 
But  sin'  I  hadna  hap  to  see  you, 

When  ye  was  north, 
I'm  bauld  to  send  my  service  to  you, 

Hence  o'er  the  Forth.' 

After  some  verses  expressing  admiration  of  Burns  and  his  several 
poems,  the  kind  old  man  urges  further  labours  in  the  field  of 
poesy,  and  concludes  by  proposing  a  correspondence  : 

• thanks  to  Praise,  you're  in  your  prime, 

And  may  chant  on  tliis  lang,  lang  time ; 
For  let  me  tell  you  'twere  a  crime 

To  baud  your  tongue, 
Wi'  sic  a  knack  ye  hae  at  rhyme, 

And  you  sae  young. 

'  The  stair  of  Mr  Chalmers's  printing-ofificc  in  Aberdeen,  where  Burns  was  when 
Bishop  Skinner  encountered  him. 


CORRESPONDENGE  WnXII  MR  SKINNER. 


Ill 


Ye  ken  it 's  no  for  ane  like  nie 
To  bo  sae  droll  as  ye  can  bo ; 
But  ony  help  tliat  I  can  gie, 

Thoiigli  't  be  but  snia', 
Your  least  command,  I  '11  let  you  see, 

Sliall  gar  me  draw. 

An  hour  or  twa,  by  hook  or  crook. 
And  maybe  tliree,  some  orra  ouk, 
That  I  can  spare  frac  haly  bcuk 

(For  that's  my  hobby), 
I'll  steal  awa  to  some  byc-neiik 

And  crack  wi'  Robie. 

Wad  ve  but  onlv  crack  a^ain, 
•  ♦  *  * 

Sao  canty  Plouglnnan,  fare  ye  wcel ; 
Lord  bless  yc  lang  wi'  ha'e  and  heal, 
And  keep  ye  aye  the  honest  chiel 

Tiiat  ye  hae  been, 
Syne  lift  ye  to  a  better  biel 

Whan  this  is  dune.' 


odJ  week 
holy  book 


bavc  health 


shelter 
done 


Rhymer  Robin  greatly  enjoyed  any  such  recognition  from  an 
elder  brother  in  the  Muses,  for  these  men  had  been  the  gods  of  his 
idolatry  during  liis  youthful  and  obscure  days,  wlien  he  did  not 
hope  to  be  ever  heard  of  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  parish. 
He  did  not,  however,  answer  immediately;  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  not  in  '  rhyming  ware  : ' — 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  SKI.VNER. 

[EDiNnrnoii,  Odiihfr -25,  1787.] 

Reverend  and  venerablf.  Sir — Accept,  in  plain  dull  prose,  my 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  best  poetical  coniplimcnt  I  ever  received. 
1  a.ssure  you,  sir,  as  a  poet,  you  have  conjured  up  an  airy  demon  of 
vanity  in  my  fancy,  wjiich  the  best  abilities  in  your  other  capacity 
would  be  ill  able  to  lay.  I  regret,  and  while  I  live  I  shall  regret, 
that  when  I  was  in  tlie  north,  I  had  not  tlic  pleasure  of  p.iying  a 
younger  brother's  dutiful  respect  to  the  author  of  the  best  Scotch 
soni;  ever  Scotland  saw — 'Tulloch^orum's  niv  deli'^htl'  The  world 
may  think  slightingly  of  the  craft  of  song-making,  if  they  please ; 
but,  as  Job  says,  ♦  Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book  I' — let 
them  try.  There  is  a  ccrtiin  something  in  the  old  Scotch  songs,  a 
■wild  happiness  of  thought  and  expression,  which  peculiarly  marks 
them,  not  only  from  Englisli  songs,  but  also  from  the  modern  efforts 
of  song-wright5,  in  our  native  manner  and  language.  The  only 
remains  of  this  cachantment,  these  spells  of  the  imagination,  rest 
with  you.  Our  true  brother,  Ross  of  Loch  lee,  was  likewise 'owtc 
cannie' — 'a  wild  warlock' — but  now  he  sings  among  the  'sons  of  the 
morninir.' 
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I  have  often  \visliod,  and  will  certainly  endeavour,  to  form  a  kind 
of  common  acquaintance  among  all  the  genuine  sons  of  Caledonian 
song.  The  world,  busy  in  low  prosaic  pursuits,  may  overlook  most 
of  us ;  but '  reverence  thyself.'  The  world  is  not  our  peers,  so  wc 
challenge*  the  jury.  We  can  lash  that  world,  and  find  ourselves  a 
very  great  source  of  amusement  and  happiness  independent  of  tliat 
world. 

There  is  a  work  going  on  in  Edinburgh  just  now  which  claims 
your  best  assistance.  An  engraver  in  this  town  has  set  about 
collecting  and  publishing  all  the  Scotch  songs,  with  the  music,  that 
can  be  fovmd.  Bongs  in  the  English  language,  if  by  Scotchmen,  are 
admitted,  but  the  music  must  all  be  Scotch.  Drs  Beattie  and  Black- 
lock  are  lending  a  hand,  and  the  first  musician  in  town  presides  over 
that  department.  I  have  been  absolutely  crazed  about  it,  collecting 
old  stanzas,  and  every  information  remaining  respecting  their  origin, 
autliors,  &c.  &c.  This  last  is  but  a  very  fragment  business ;  but  at 
the  end  of  his  second  number — the  first  is  already  published — a  small 
account  will  be  given  of  the  authors,  particularly  to  preserve  those 
of  latter  times.  Your  tlu'ee  songs,  Tullochgorum,  John  of  Baden- 
yon,  and  Eioie  i6-f  the  Croohit  Horn,  go  in  this  second  number.  I 
was  determined,  before  I  got  your  letter,  to  write  you,  begging  that 
you  would  let  me  know  where  the  editions  of  these  pieces  may  be 
found,  as  you  would  Avish  them  to  continue  in  future  times ;  and  if 
you  would  be  so  kind  to  this  undertalcing  as  send  any  songs,  of  your 
own  or  others,  that  you  would  think  proper  to  publish,  your  name 
will  be  inserted  among  the  other  authors — '  Nill  ye,  will  ye.'  One- 
half  of  Scotland  already  give  your  songs  to  other  authors.  Paper  is 
done.  I  beg  to  hear  from  you ;  the  sooner  the  better,  as  I  leave 
Edinburgh  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  I  am,  with  the  warmest 
sincerity,  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  R.  B. 


To  this  letter  Illr  Skinner  sent  the  following  reply : — 

LiNSHAnr,  Mill  November  1787. 
Sir — Your  kind  return  without  date,  but  of  post-mark  October 
25th,  came  to  my  hand  only  this  day ;  and  to  testify  my  punctuality 
to  my  poetic  engagement,  I  sit  down  immediately  to  answer  it  in 
kind.  Your  acknowledgment  of  my  poor  but  just  encomiums  on 
your  surprising  genius,  and  your  opinion  of  my  rhyming  excursions, 
are  both,  I  think,  by  far  too  high.  The  difference  between  our  two 
tracks  of  education  and  ways  of  life  is  entirely  in  your  favour,  and 
gives  you  the  preference  every  manner  of  way.  I  know  a  classical 
education  will  not  create  a  versifying  taste,  but  it  mightily  improves 
and  assists  it ;  and  though,  wliere  both  these  meet,  there  may  some- 
times be  ground  for  apjjrobation,  yet  where  taste  appears  single,  as 
it  were,  and  neither  cramped  nor  supported  by  acquisition,  I  will 
always  sustain  t)ie  justice  of  its  prior  claim  to  applause.  A  small 
portion  of  taste,  tliis  way,  I  have  had  almost  from  childhood,  espe- 
cially in  the  old  Scottish  dialect :  and  it  is  as  old  a  thing  as  I  remem- 
ber, my  fondness  for  Christ-kirk  o'  the  Green,  which  I  had  by  heart 
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ere  I  •was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  whicli,  some  years  ago,  I  attempted 
to  turn  into  Latin  verse.  While  I  was  young,  I  dabbled  a  good  deal 
in  these  things ;  but  on  getting  the  black  gown,  I  gave  it  pretty 
much  over,  till  my  daughters  grew  up,  who,  being  all  good  singers, 
plagued  mc  for  words  to  some  of  their  favourite  tunes,  and  so  ex- 
torted these  effusions,  which  have  made  a  public  appearance  beyond 
lay  expectations,  and  contrary  to  my  intentions,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  hope  tiicro  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  them  uncharacteristic 
or  unbecoming  the  cloth,  wliich  I  would  always  wish  to  see  re- 
spected. 

As  to  the  assistance  you  propose  from  me  in  the  undertaking  yon 
are  engaged  in,^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  it  so  far  as  I  could  wish 
and  you  perhaps  expect.  My  daughters,  who  were  my  only  intelli- 
gencers, are  all  Jori-s-fainiliate,  and  the  old  woman  their  mother  has 
lost  that  taste.  There  are  two  from  my  own  pen,  which  I  might 
give  you,  if  worth  the  while.  One  to  the  old  Scotch  tune  of  Dum- 
t'artoJiS  Drums.  The  other,  perhaps,  you  have  met  with,  as  your 
noble  friend  the  duchess  has,  I  am  told,  heard  of  it.  It  was  squeezed 
out  of  me  by  a  brother  parson  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  accom- 
modate a  new  Iligldand  reel  for  the  marquis's  birthday,^  to  the 
stanza  of 

'  Tuno  your  fiddles,  tune  them  sweetly,'  &c. 

If  this  last  answer  your  pui-pose,  you  may  have  it  from  a  brotlier 
of  mine,  Mr  James  Skinner,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  who,  I  believe,  can 
give  the  music  too. 

There  is  another  humorous  thing  I  have  heard,  said  to  be  done  by 
the  Catholic  priest  tieddes,'  and  which  hit  my  taste  much: — 

'  Thero  was  a  wee  wifeikie,  was  coining  frac  the  fair, 
Uml  sottin  a  little  drapikio,  whicli  bred  her  moiklc  care  ; 
It  took  upo'  the  wifie'8  heart,  and  she  began  to  sjww. 
And  qno'  the  wco  wiicikio,  I  wijsb  I  binna  fou. 

I  wish,"  ic.  ic. 

1  have  heard  of  another  new  composition,  by  a  young  ploughman 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  I  am  vastly  pleased  with,  to  the  tuno  of 
Tht  Humours  of  GUn,  which  I  fear  wont  do,  as  the  music,  I  am 
told,  is  of  Irish  original.  I  have  mentioned  these,  such  as  they  are, 
to  shew  my  readiness  to  obIif,'e  you,  and  to  contribute  my  mite,  if  I 
could,  to  the  patriotic  work  you  have  in  hand,  and  which  I  wish  all 
success  to.  You  have  only  to  notify  your  mind,  and  what  you  want 
of  the  above  shall  be  sent  you. 

Meantime,  while  you  are  thus  publicly,  I  may  say,  employed,  do 
not  sheathe  your  own  proper  and  piercing  weapon.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  yours  already,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  for  much  good. 
One  lesson  of  virtue  and  morality,  delivered  in  your  amusing  style, 
and  from  such  as  you,  will  operate  more  than  dozens  would  do  from 

1  JiihnsoHi  Musntin. 

*  The  Marqui-s  of  Iluntly,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

3  Guddes  is  now  believed  not  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem. 
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such  as  mc,  wlio  shall  be  told  it  is  our  employment,  and  be  never 
more  minded:  whereas,  from  a  pen  like  yours,  as  being  one  of  the 
many,  what  comes  will  be  admired.  Admiration  will  produce  re- 
gard, and  regard  will  leave  an  impression,  especially  when  example 
goes  along. 

'  Now  binna  saying  I  'm  ill-bred,  be  not 

Else,  by  my  troth,  1  'II  no  be  glad  ; 
For  cadgers,  yc  have  heard  it  said,  hucksters 

And  sic-like  fry, 
Jlaiin  aye  bo  harland  in  their  trade,  dragging 

And  sae  maun  I.' 

Wishing  yon,  from  my  poet  pen,  all  success,  and,  in  my  other  cha- 
racter, all  happiness  and  heavenly  direction,  I  remain,  with  esteem, 
your  sincere  friend,  John  Bkinneu. 

Before  Bums  had  been  many  days  in  Edinburgh,  after  his  retura 
from  the  north,  he  had  to  fulfil  a  promise  to  Charlotte  Hamilton, 
and  thiis  wrote  to  hor  friend,  Miss  Cluibncrs,  now  at  Ilarvieston: — 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

Si-pt.  2f),  1787. 

I  send  Charlotte  the  first  number  of  the  songs  ;'  I  would  not  wait 
for  the  second  number ;  I  hate  delays  in  little  marks  of  friendship 
as  I  hate  dissimulation  in  the  language  of  the  heart.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  i)ay  Cliarlotte  a  poetic  compliment,  if  I  could  hit  on  some 
glorious  old  Scotch  air,  in  number  second.  You  will  see  a  small 
attempt  on  a  shred  of  paper  in  the  book ;  but  though  Dr  Blackloek 
commended  it  very  liighly,  I  am  not  just  satisfied  with  it  myself.  I 
intend  to  make  it  a  description  of  some  kind :  the  whining  cant  of 
love,  except  in  real  passion,  and  by  a  masterly  hand,  is  to  me  as 
insufterable  as  the  preaching  cant  of  old  Father  Smeaton,  Whig- 
minister  at  Kilmaurs.  Darts,  flames,  Cupids,  loves,  graces,  and  all 
that  farrago,  are  just  a  Mauchline ,  a  senseless  rabble. 

I  got  an  e.xcplient  i)oetic  ej)istle  yesternight  from  tlie  old  vener- 
able author  of  Tiillorli;/onim,  John  of  Baden  joii,  kc.~  I  suppose  yon 
know  he  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  poetic  compliment  I 
ever  got.     I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

I  go  on  Thursday  or  Friday  to  Dumfries,  to  wait  on  Mr  Miller 
about  his  farms.  Do  tell  that  to  Lady  ^lackenzie,  that  she  may  give 
me  credit  for  a  little  wisdom.  '  I,  Wisdom, dwell  with  Trudence.'  What 
a  blessed  fireside !  How  happy  should  I  be  to  pass  a  winter  evening 
imder  their  venerable  roof,  and  sinol;e  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  or  drink 
water-^ruel  with  them  !  ^^'ilh  solemn,  lengthened,  laughter-qiiash- 
ino-  "ravitv  of  phi/ !  What  sage  remarks  on  the  good-for-nothing 
sons  and   daugliters  of  indiscretion  and  folly !     And  what   frugal 

'  The  first  volume  of  the  Scofx  Musicnl  Muxcum. 

-  I'rom  this  allusion,  it  may  be  suspected  that,  by  some  mi.stakc,  the  date 
assigned  to  the  letter  is  too  early  by  one  or  two  days. 
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lessons,  as  wo  stniitoncd  tho  fireside  circle,  on  the  uses  of  tlic  poker 
iiiid  toii^s  ! 

Miss  N[iinmo] '  is  very  well,  and  boijs  to  be  remembered  iii  tlio  old 
way  to  you.  I  used  all  my  cloiiiience,  all  the  persuasive  Hourislies 
of  the  haiul,  aud  heart-mcltini^  modulatiuu  of  periods  in  my  power, 
to  ur"e  her  out  to  llarvicston  ;  but  all  in  vain.  3Iv  rhetoric  seems 
quite  to  have  lost  its  cftcct  on  the  lovely  half  of  mankind.  I  have 
seen  the  day— but  this  is  a  '  tale  of  other  years.'  In  my  conscience 
I  l)clieve  that  my  heart  has  been  so  oft  on  fire,  that  it  is  absolutely 
vitrified.  I  look  on  the  se.\  with  somethinnf  like  the  admiration  with 
which  1  rofjard  the  starry  sky  in  a  frosty  December  nii^ht.  I  admire 
tlij  beauty  of  the  Creator's  workmanship  ;  I  am  charmed  with  the 
wild  but  graceful  eccentricity  of  their  motions;  and  — wish  them 
jjood-night.  I  mean  this  with  respect  to  a  certain  passion  dont  j'ai 
I  u  ritoniieiir  (Prtre  un  m im' rohlo  f.iclnvf  :  as  for  friendship,  you  and 
Charlotte  have  given  me  pleasure,  permanent  pleasure, '  which  the 
world  cannot  give  nor  take  away,'  I  hope,  and  which  will  outlast 
?  he  heavens  and  the  earth.  K.  B. 

The  wish  of  Bums  for  an  immediate  review  of  Mr  Miller's 
finns  does  not  appear  to  have  been  immediately  gratified.  Before 
I  )ctober  was  far  advanced,  he  had  undoubtedly  left  the  capital 
■n  an  excursion  of  a  ditTerent  character,  and  in  a  different  direc- 
tion.  There  were  various  objects  to  be  accomplished.  lie 
.  i.shed  to  see  more  of  the  pleai^ant  family  at  llarvieston,  now 
-o  agreeably  augmented.  lie  desired,  probably  for  more  solidly- 
prudent  reasons,  to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation  whicli 
."^ir  William  .Murray  of  Ochtertyre  had  given  him  at  Ulair.  He 
alio  bore  a  letter  of  introdiution  from  Dr  Blacklock  fur  Mr 
Itamsay  of  Ochtertyre  a  dirterent  place,  near  ,^tirling\  a  gcn- 
f  If  man  eminently  (lualitied  to  appreciate  his  genius,  and  also 
>sist  in  his  literary  schemes.  The  poet  started  in  com- 
1  .my  with  Dr  .lames  M'Kittrick  Adair,  a  friend  somewhat  his 
M-nior,  to  whom  he  probably  became  known  tiirough  an  Ayr- 
>ldrc  line  of  acqiuiintance.  J^r  Adair  gave  Dr  Currie  an  account 
.  f  the  tour,  which  I  receive  as  faithfid  in  must  particidars,  but 
lelicient  in  some,  and  referring  to  a  wrong  period. 

•  Bums  and  1,' he  says,  '  left  Edinburgii  in  August  1787.'  It 
will  be  seen  in  a  note  referred  to  below,'-'  tliat  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  by  Dr  Adair  himself  require  a  later  date.  He  continues 
— '  We  rode  by  Linlithgow  and  Carron,  to  Stirling.  Vi'e  visited 
the  iron-works  at  Carron,  with  which  the  poet  was  forcibly  struck. 
Tiie  resemblance  between  that  place  anti  its  inhabitants  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops,  which  must  have  occurred  to  every  classical 

'  Miss  Erskinc  Nimmo.  a  frieii'l  of  MLss  C'h.iltncrs,  residing  in  Edinburgh. 
-  Appendix,  No.  11. 
vol..  It.  J 
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reader,  presented  itself  to  Biu-ns.  At  Stirling  the  prospects  from 
the  castle  strongly  mterested  him  :  in  a  former  visit  to  which,  his 
national  feelings  had  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  ruinous  and 
roofless  state  of  the  hall  hi  which  the  Scottish  parliaments  had 
frequently  been  held.  His  mdignation  had  vented  itself  in  some 
imprudent,  but  not  mipoetical  lines,  which  had  given  much  offence, 
and  which  he  took  this  opportunity  of  erasing,  by  breaking  the 
pane  of  the  window  at  the  inn  ou  which  they  were  wiitten.' 

Burns,  it  is  said,  finding  the  minister  of  Gladsmuir's  reproof 
below  his  lines,  dashed  out  the  pane  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip. 
He  did  not,  however,  allow  the  reproof  to  pass  without  comment, 
as  the  following  couplet  composed  regarding  it  shews : — 

Like  Esop's  lion.  Burns  says, '  Sore  I  feel 
All  others'  scorn,  but  damn  that  ass's  heel !' 

'  At  Stirling,'  continues  Dr  Adair,  '  we  met  with  a  company  of 
travellers  from  Edinburgh,  among  whom  was  a  character  in  many 
respects  congenial  with  that  of  Burns.  This  was  Nicol,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  High  Grammar  Scliool  at  Edinburgh — the 
same  wit  and  power  of  conversation,  tlie  same  fondness  for  con- 
vivial society,  and  thoughtlessness  of  to-morrow,  characterised 
both.  Jacobitical  principles  in  politics  vv^ere  common  to  botli  of 
them;  and  these  have  been  suspected,  since  the  revolution  of 
France,  to  have  given  place  in  each  to  opinions  apparently 
opposite.  I  regret  that  I  have  preserved  no  memorabilia  of  their 
conversation,  either  on  this  or  on  other  occasions,  when  I 
happened  to  meet  them  together.  Many  songs  were  sung ;  which 
I  mention  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  wlien  Burns  was  called 
on  in  his  tuiii,  lie  was  accustomed,  instead  of  singing,  to  recite 
one  or  other  of  his  own  shorter  poems,  with  a  tone  and  emphasis 
which,  though  not  correct  or  harmonious,  were  impressive  and 
pathetic.     Tliis  he  did  on  the  present  occasion.' 

'  From  Stu-ling  we  went  next  morning  through  the  romantic  and 
fertile  vale  of  Devon  to  Harvieston,  in  Clackmannanshire,  then 
inhabited  by  Mrs  Hamilton,  with  the  younger  part  of  whose 
family  Bums  had  been  previously  acquainted.  He  introduced 
me  to  the  family,  and  there  was  formed  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs  Hamilton's  eldest  daughter,  to  whom  I  have  been 
married  for  nine  years.'  Thus  was  I  indebted  to  Burns  for  a 
connection  from  whicli  I  have  derived,  and  expect  farther  to 
derive,  much  happiness.' 

The  two  travellers,  it  appears  from  family  recollections,  arrived 
at  Harvieston  somewhat  inopportunely,  for,  to  speak  the  plain 

'  Nov.  16,  1789.  At  Harvieston,  Dr  James  Adaii-  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton. 
Scots  Mag. 
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truth,  tlic  servile  powers  of  the  cstaljlishmcut  were  about  to  he 
engjigcd  in  the  great  washing  of  the  year,  and  in  those  days  it 
■was  not  thought  improper  fur  young  ladies  even  of  the  state  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Misses  Hamilton  and  Jliss  Margaret 
Chalmers  to  take  some  concern  in  the  preparations  for  that 
important  business.  The  embarrassment  of  the  young  ladies  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  when  Charlotte,  having  gone 
to  see  who  had  arrived,  came  back  reporting  to  her  sister  Grizel 
and  Miss  Chalmers,  that,  besides  tlieir  acquaintance  Bums,  there 
was  an  Eiu/lish  stranger — one,  too,  of  whom  she  could  discover 
nothing  but  that  he  seemed  to  know  an  immense  number  of '  line 
people.'  Mrs  Hamilton  and  the  young  ladies,  nevertheless,  con- 
trived to  perform  the  due  rites  of  hospitality  to  their  guests. 
They,  in  their  turn,  were  pleased  with  the  family  party  in  which 
they  mingled,  and  particularly  with  tlie  beautiful  Cliarlotte.  Mrs 
Hamilton  afterwards  acknowledged  that,  the  two  gentlemen  being 
lo<lged  in  a  chamber  divided  from  hers  only  by  a  wainscot  parti- 
tion, she  was  made  aware  agamst  her  will  that  their  chat  for  an 
hour  after  retiring  referred  to  nothing  but  the  attractions  of  her 
danfrhter. 

liunis  seems  to  have  intended  to  stay  for  a  very  short  time  at 
Harvieston.     He  was,   however,   detained  by  a  violent  storm, 
iiied  by  heavy  floods,  wliich  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
'  To  continue  Dr  Adair's  narration  — 

'  During  a  residence  of  about  ten  days  at  Harvieston,  we  made 
t  ■  'irsions  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
i:r;  rior  to  none  in  iscotland  in  beauty,  sublimity,  and  romantic 
interest;  particularly  Castle  -  Campbell,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
fntnily  of  Argj-le  ;  the  famous  cataract  of  the  Devon,  called  the 
C'ddron  Linn ;  and  the  Itumbling  Bridge,  a  single  broad  arch, 
tlirown  by  the  devil,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  across  the  river,  at 
aliiiiit  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  above  its  bed.  I  am  surprised 
tli.it  none  of  these  scenes  should  have  called  forth  an  exertion  of 
lUirn-s's  muse.  But  I  doubt  if  he  had  much  taste  for  the  pictu- 
"le.  I  well  rememVjer,  that  the  kdies  at  Harvieston,  who  accom- 
I'jd  us  on  this  jaunt,  signiticd  their  disappointment  at  his  not 
expressing,  in  more  glowing  and  fervid  language,  his  impressions 
of  the  Caldron  Linn  scene,  certainly  highly  sublime,  and  somewliat 
horrible.' 

Among  these  excnrsiona,  though  Dr  Adair  makes  no  allusion 
to  it,  we  must  include  one  which  the  pott  made  by  hini-tlf  to 
visit  the  two  OchtertjTes.  A  forenoon's  ride  woidd  bring  him 
to  the  Tusculum  of  Mr  Kamsay  on  the  Teith,  where  his  reception 
was  so  cordial,  tliat  he  promised,  if  posc'^'e,  to  sec  his  worthy  host 
a  second  time  ou  his  retiiru. 
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Mr  Ramsay  was  a  noted  specimen  of  the  seholarly  country  gentle- 
man of  the  hist  age,  living  in  Iloratian  ease  and  impreteuding 
simplicity  on  his  paternal  acres.  He  had  a  great  love  of  Scottish 
literature  and  history,  and  thus  was  eminently  disposed  to  admire 
and  s^nnpathise  with  Burns.  Ere  many  years  went  about,  he  re- 
ceived into  the  same  house  a  young  poet,  destiued  in  time  to  be 
even  more  distinguished  than  his  present  visitor.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  briefless  advocate,  AValter  i>oott,  then  engaged  in 
^•isitiug  the  romantic  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  storing  his  mind 
with  such  tales  as  Mr  Kamsay  had  to  tell.  After  a  mere  call, 
Burns  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  Ochtertyre  in  Strathearn.  in 
order  to  visit  Sir  AVilliam  Mui-ray. 

I  am  inclined — though,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  no  very  sub- 
stantial reasons — to  suspect  that  Burns  did  not  ride  across  the  Muir 
of  Orchil  merely  to  spend  a  few  luxurious  days  in  aristocratic 
societv:  still  less  to  see  scenery  which  he  had  passed  over  so  lately 
as  August.  Su"  William  ilurray  was  the  cousin-germau  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr  Graham  of  Fintiy,  a  commissioner  of  Excise, 
whom  Bums  had  met  m  Sir  "William's  company  at  Blair.  It  seems 
not  impossible  that,  amidst  the  glowmgs  of  the  poetical  mind,  there 
might  lurk  some  particle  of  Scottish  sense  and  foresight,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  well  lor  the  bard  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
this  section  of  the  great  folks  to  whom  recent  circumstances  had 
introduced  him.  There  are  many  traits  of  the  man  which  suffi- 
ciently prove  his  not  being  deticient  in  such  solid  sense,  albeit  it 
never  acquired  any  ascendancy  in  the  texture  of  his  life,  and  never 
dimmed  or  dulled  in  the  slightest  degree  either  the  bright  glow  of 
his  imairination,  or  the  arenial  warmth  of  his  social  aflections. 

However  this  might  be.  Burns  appears  to  have  much  enjoyed 
the  few  days  he  spent  at  Ochtertyre.  The  singular  beauty  of 
the  place,  sind  of  the  semi- Highland  district  in  whith  it  is  situated, 
is  well  known.  Sir  "William  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
coimtry  gentleman,  who  had  already  at  Blair  shewn  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  bard.  His  wife,  Lady  Augusta — a  fine- 
lookins  woman  in  the  maturity  of  her  charms— must  have  been 
interesting  to  Burns  from  associations  connected  with  her  parent- 
age; for  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  insurgent  Earl  of  Cromarty,  who 
so  narrowly  escaped  accompanying  Kihnaniock  and  Balmerino  to 
the  scatiold  on  Tower-hill  in  174G.  Born  a  few  months  after  that 
harassing  time,  during  which  her  mother  was  anxiously  engaged  in 
pleading  for  the  earl's  life,  she  bore  what  all  her  friends  believed 
to  be  the  image  of  an  axe  upon  her  neck.'    The  Jacobitical  feelings 

'  .'Jir  W.  and  Lady  Aiicnist.-i  M\UT.iy  were  the  parents  of  Sir  George  Murray,  ^\■}\o 
nprosented  I'crtlishire  in  several  parliaments,  and  was  at  one  time  secretary  for  tlie 
colonies. 
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of  Bums  must  have  been  pleasingly  excited  in  such  society. 
Tliiit  he  was  in  other  respects  agreeably  situated,  appears  from 
two  short  letters  addressee!  to  friends  in  Edinburgh : — 

TO  MR  WILLIAM  XKOL. 

ArCBTEBTYHE,  Moit'l^jt  [Ofl.  15,  1787-] 

Mt  dear  Sir — I  find  myself  very  comfortable  here,  neither 
ojipressed  by  ceremony  nor  mortified  by  neglect.  Lady  Augiisui 
is  a  most  eiig.ii;ing  woman,  and  very  happy  in  her  family,  wliicli 
makes  one's  outgoin;^  and  incomings  yury  agreeable.  I  c;ille<l  at 
Mr  Ramsaj's  of  Auclitertyre  as  I  came  »ip  the  country,  and  am  so 
delighted  with  him,  that  I  shall  certainly  accept  of  his  invitation 
to  spend  a  (Liy  or  two  with  him  as  I  return.  I  leave  this  place  on 
Woliiesday  or  Tlmrsday. 

Make  my  kind  compliments  to  3Ir  and  Mrs  Cruikshank,  and 
Mrs  Nicol,  if  she  is  returned.  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  vour  dceplv  in- 
debt4.d  '  R.  B. 


[to  IIR  WILLIAM  CRCIKSUAXK.]' 

AlTHTERTYR*.  Moitdaf  [ft'/.  15,  l/UT-] 

I  have  nothin;;,  my  dear  sir,  to  write  to  you,  but  that  I  feel  myself 
exceedingly  comfortably  situated  in  this  good  family — just  notice 
enough  to  make  me  easy,  but  not  to  embarrass  me.  I  was  storm-staid 
two  days  at  the  foot  of  liie  Ochil  Hills,  with  Mr  Tail  of  Herveyston 
and  Mr  Jolinston  of  Alva;  but  was  so  well  pleased,  that  I  shall 
certainly  spend  a  day  on  the  banks  of  the  I'evon  as  I  return.  I 
leave  this  place  1  suppose  on  Wednesday,  and  shall  devote  a  day 
to  Mr  liamsay  at  Auclitertyre,  near  Stirling— a  man  to  whose  wortli 
I  caimot  do  justice.  My  respectful  kind  compliments  to  Mrs  C'ruik- 
sbank,  and  my  dear  httle  Jeanie  ;  and  if  you  sec  Mr  Masterton, 
plexsc  remember  me  to  him.     I  am  ever,  my  dear  sir,  kc.       U.  1?. 

It  is  probable,  from  an  expression  which  Mr  "Walker  u.<es  in 
a  letter  printed  by  Currie.  tluit  the  poet  would  on  this  c  rasinn 
\i.>italso  Mr  (iraham  of  lialgowan.  subsequently  Lonl  Lyneduch, 
who.  with  his  wif.-,  had  otTered  to  conduct  him  to  a  sjwt  on  their 
ndc.  hallowed  in  Scottish  song — namely,  the  grave  of  Be.«8y 
i.^.l  and  Mary  (I ray. 

Among  the  hilU  behind  Ochtert\Te  is  a  wild  vale,  partly  tilled 
by  a  lake,  which  all  visitors  are  taken  to  see.  Here  the  muse 
favoured  Hums. 

'  ThU  Ittt-r  w».i  publUhed   in   the  C,<mUemntH'$  X      ■  * 

aiUn-^«.     It-  Uin..-  a.iiItT— m|  to  MrC'ruik»hank,  no;  ■ 

1  •        ■         ■  he  len-iM'  of  an  inumtion  -A  »rit.r.,.;  i  .  r.in\  i*  oMcnl 

t  \  prcMiaaa  at  the  dooc 
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ON  SCARING  SOME  WATEK-FOWL  IN  LOCH  TURIT. 

Wlij',  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, 
For  me- your  watery  haunt  forsake? 
Tell  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturlj  your  social  joys, 
Parent,  iilial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  friend  to  you  and  me, 
Nature's  <rifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave. 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave; 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering-  I'Ock, 
Bide  the  surging  billow's  shock. 

Conscious,  blushing  for  our  race, 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  your  proud  usurping  foe. 
Would  1)0  lord  of  all  below: 
Plumes  himself  in  Freedom's  pride, 
Tyi-ant  stern  to  all  beside. 
The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow. 
Marking  you  his  prey  below. 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 
Strong  necessity  compels : 
But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  given 
A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heaven, 
Glories  in  his  heart  liumane — 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain. 
In  tliese  savage,  liquid  plains. 
Only  known  to  wandering  swains. 
Where  tlie  mossy  riv'let  strays. 
Far  from  lunnan  liaunts  and  -ways, 
All  on  Nature  yon  depend, 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  man's  superior  miglit 
Dare  invade  your  native  right, 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  powers  you  scorn  ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings. 
Other  hikes  and  otlicr  sjirings ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 

Among  the  inmates  of  Ochtei-tyre  House  was  a  young  cousia 
of  his  host,  Miss  Eupliemia  Murray  of  Lintrose,  a  beautiful  fair 
creature  of  eighteen,  already  distinguislied  by  the  sobriquet  of 
the  '  Flower  of  Strathmore.'  Bums  made  this  demoiselle  the 
subject  of  a  pastoral  song,  in  whicli  he  familiarises  her  name : — 


\ 
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BLITHE  WAS  SUE. 
TuxB — Andro  and  his  Cutty  Gun. 

CIIORl'S. 

Blithe,  blithe  and  merry  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  butt  aiid  beu : 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Earn, 

And  blithe  in  Glenturit  Glen. 

By  Anchtcrtyre  f^rows  the  aik,  oak 

On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  sliaw ;        birch  woods 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  morn ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  o'  Earn, 
As  light 's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 

Her  bonnic  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea ; 
The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  e'c. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wandered  wide, 
And  o'er  tlie  lowlands  I  ha'e  been ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 

It  was  generally  thought  by  the  young  lady's  friends,  that  the 
poet  liad  hit  off  very  happily  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty  in  the 
verse — 

'Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 
As  ony  lamb  upon  a  lea.' 

She  subsequently  married  Mr  Smythe  of  Methven,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

A  lady,  still  living  in  Perthshire,  and  already  referred  to  in 
these  pages,  remembers  "snsiting  Drummond  Ca.«tle  a  verv*  short 
time  after  Bums  had  been  at  CJchtertyre.  Captain  Dnimmond, 
subsequently  Lord  Perth,  had  recently  obtained  possession  of 
this  tine  place,  along  with  the  estates  wliich  had  been  forfeited 
by  his  collateral  relations  in  1745-46.  He  and  his  lady,  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Drummond,  were  full  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning 
family,  to  which  they  had  been  so  largely  indebted.  My  infor- 
mant remembers  that  some  one  asked  Mrs  Drummond  why  Bums, 
who  liad  been  at  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  not 
been  here  ;  to  which  the  answer  was — '  We  could  not  invite  him, 
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unless  he  had  disclaimed  writing  the  lines  on  the  inn  window.' 
This  shews  how  seriously  that  escapade  of  sentiment  was  taken 
up  in  some  quarters,  and  leads  us  to  imagine  that  the  Stirling  lines 
exercised  some  intluence  on  their  author's  fote.  One  cannot  but 
feel  tliat  a  reflection  on  this  particular  of  Burns's  history  came  ill 
from  a  Dnunmond — one  sitting  in  the  halls  of  a  century-long 
line  of  sufferers  for  the  House  of  Stuart.  More  strangely  still, 
Sir  "William  ^Murray,  who  had  been  so  friendly  towards  Bums, 
represented  a  family  of  opposite  antecedents.  His  father  had, 
indeed,  attempted  in  the  interest  of  the  government  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  last  Duke  of  Perth,  when  he  was  about  to  join  the 
fatal  standard  of  the  Chevalier. 

A  letter  of  Mr  Kamsay  to  Dr  Cun-ie,  and  two  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  Burns  (October  22),  and  which  Currie  has  pub- 
lished, give  some  idea  of  what  passed  at  the  Menteith  Ochtertyre, 
on  Burns's  way  back  to  Harvieston  : — '  I  Iiave  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  many  men  of  genius,'  says  ^Ir  Kamsay,  '  some  of  them 
poets,  but  never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellectual  brightness 
as  from  him — the  impulse  of  tlie  moment,  sparks  of  celestial  fire ! 
I  never  was  more  delighted,  therefore,  than  witli  his  company  for 
two  days,  tete-a-tete.  In  a  mixed  company,  I  should  have  made 
little  of  him ;  for,  in  the  gamester's  phrase,  he  did  not  always 

know  when  to  play  off  and  when  to  play  on I  not  only 

proposed  to  him  the  writing  of  a  play  similar  to  the  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, qaalcm  decet  case  sororem,  but  Scottish  Georgics,  a  suliject 
which  Thomson  has  by  no  means  exhausted  in  his  Seasons.  What 
beautiful  landscapes  of  rural  life  and  manners  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  a  pencil  so  faithful  and  forcible  as  liis.  which 
could  have  exliibited  scenes  as  familiar  and  interesting  as  tliose  in 
the  Gentle  Shepherd,  which  every  one  who  knows  our  swains  in 
their  unadidterated  state,  instantly  recognises  as  true  to  nature ! 
But  to  have  executed  eitlier  of  these  plans,  steadiness  and  abstrac- 
tion from  company  were  wanting,  not  talents.  Wlien  I  asked  liim 
wlicther  the  Edinburgh  literati  had  mended  his  poems  by  their 
criticisms—"  Sir,"  said  ]\e,  ''  tliese  gentlemen  remind  me  of  some 
spinsters  in  my  country,  who  spin  their  thread  so  fine  that  it  is 
neither  fit  for  weft  nor  woof."  He  said  he  had  not  changed  a 
word  except  one,  to  please  TJr  Blair.' ' 

Mr  Ramsay  had  put  up  a  Latin  inscription  over  his  door,  express- 
ing his  wi.sli  to  live  in  peace  and  die  in  joyful  hope  in  the  small 
but  pleasant  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  AVith  another  he  graced  a 
Salictum,  or  plantation  of  willows — 

'  This  incorrigibility  of  Hums  extended,  however,  only  to  his  poems  printed 
before  he  arrived  in  ICdiiiburgh;  for,  in  regard  to  his  unpublished  poems,  he  was 
amenable  to  criticism,  of  which  many  proofs  might  be  given.— Cubbie. 
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Hie,  procul  nejrotiis  strepituque, 

Iiinuciiis  ileliciis 
Silvulas  inter  nascun'.es  rcptaiuli, 
Apiuinquu  hiboics  suspiciendi, 

Fruor. 
Hie,  si  faxit  Deus  opt.  max. 
Trope  liuiic  foiiteiii  pelluciduin, 
Cum  quadain  juveiitutis  amico  superstite, 
Sa?pe  conquiescam,  scnex, 
Contentus  niodicis,  meoque  hx'tus !  i:c. 

Bums  admired  the  general  meaning  of  those    inscriptions,  and 
requested  copies  of  them,  and  with  this  request  Mr  Eamsay  com- 
plied.    The  poet  made  his  host  aware  of  his  having  lately  heard 
some  Highland  airs,  with  which  he  was  much  charmed,  and  for 
wliich  he  was  writing  verses.     He  had  also  told  Mr  Kamsay  of 
the  solicitude  he  felt  to  gather  airs  for  Johnson's  Museum.     Mr 
Itamsay  therefore  funiislicd   him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Itev.  W.Young,  minister  of  Erskine,  on  the  Clyde,  as  a  person 
qualified  to  introduce  him  more   extensively  to  Highland  nuisic. 
The  sage  of  the  Teith  added  a  transcript  of  a  Highland  tradi- 
tionary story  which  had  made  an  impression  on  the  poet's  mind 
when  narrated   in  tlie   course   of  conversation.     Its  hero  wa.s  a 
Higldander  named  Omeron  Cameron,  who  generously  entertained 
tlie  Karl  of  Mar   in  his  humble  cottage,  when  that  noble  had  to 
skulk  from  his  enemiej;.     lieing  himself  forced  uito  e.\ile  on  this 
account  by  liis  own  cbin,  he  went  to  Kildrummie  Ca.stle  with  his 
wife  and  children,  to  claim  a  requital  from  the  earl,  who  had  told 
him  to  do  so  if  ever  misfortune  should  befall  him.     I'pon  hearing 
who  it  was,  the  earl  started  from  his  seat  with  a  joyful  exclama- 
tion, and  caused  Omeron  to  be  conducted  with  all  possii)le  respec-t 
into  the  hall.     He  afterwards  conferred  on  him  a  four-merk  land 
near    the   castle.      Out   of  these  simple   elements   Mr  Itamsay 
thought  that   Burns  might   compose  a  play  :  but   it  was  not  for 
Burn.-;,  but   the  noteless  youth  whom  he  had  lately  met  at  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson's,  to  accomplish  such  feats.   There  wa.s,  however, 
i:n.Ml   sentie  in  a  portion  of  Mr  Itamsay's  letter.     'I  approve  of 
\(   ir  plan,'   said  he,  'of  retiring  from  din  and  dissipation  to  a 
fann  of  very  moderate  size,  sufficient  to  rind  exercise  for  mind  and 
body,  but  not  so  great  as  to  absorb  better  things.     And  if  some 
intellectual  pursuit  be  well  chosen  and  steadily  pursued,  it  will  be 
more  lucrative  than  most  farms  in  this  age   of   rapid   improve- 
ment.    I'pon  this  subject,  as  your  well-wisher  and  admirer,  per- 
mit me  to  go  a  step  farther.     Let  those  briglit   talents  which  the 
Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  you,  be  henceforth  employed  to  the 
noble  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.     An 
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imagination  so  varied  and  forcible  as  yours  may  do  this  in  many 
different  modes ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  always  serious,  which 
you  have  been  to  good  purpose ;  good  morals  may  be  recom- 
mended in  a  comedy,  or  even  in  a  song,'  &c.^ 

Burns  had  conversed  -with  ]\Ir  Eamsay  regarding  an  ancient 
Jacobite  lady,  a  relic  of  a  former  generation,  and  representative 
of  an  extinct  order  of  manners,  who  dwelt  at  no  gi'eat  distance 
from  Harvieston,  and  whom  it  was  therefore  possible  for  the  bard 
to  visit  on  this  occasion.  Mrs  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  or  (to  use 
the  Scotch  title  of  courtesy)  Lady  Clackmannan,  lived  in  the 
ancient  and  now  ruined  tower  of  that  name,  overlooking  the  Firth 
of  Forth  at  Alloa.  Allied  in  blood  to  the  Bruce,  and  in  senti- 
ments to  the  Stuarts,  tall  and  dignified  in  her  figure  even  on  the 
borders  of  ninety,  carrying  a  ballast  of  vigorous  common  sense, 
along  with  all  the  sails  and  colours  of  a  lively  imagination — this 
admirable  old  woman,  with  her  tartan  scarf  and  the  white  rose  in 
her  breast — for  so  her  j^ortrait  represents  her — must  have  been  a 
fascinating  study  for  Burns.  Mr  Kamsay  seems  to  have  l^een 
curious  to  learn  afterwards  how  the  bard  regarded  her.  '  Well,' 
says  he,  '  what  do  you  think  of  good  Lady  Clackmannan  ?  It  is 
a  pity  she  is  so  deaf,  and  speaks  so  indistinctly.  Her  house  is  a 
specimen  of  the  mansions  of  our  gentry  of  the  last  age,  when 
hospitality  and  elevation  of  mind  were  conspicuous  amidst  plain 
fare  and  plain  furniture.' 

Dr  Adair,  adverting  to  the  little  impression  which  the  Glendevon 
scenery  seemed  to  make  on  Burns,  says — '  A  visit  to  Mrs  Bruce 
of  Clackmannan,  a  lady  above  ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that 
I'ace  which  gave  the  Scottish  throne  its  brightest  ornament,  inte- 
rested his  feelings  more  powerfully.  This  venerable  dame,  with 
charactoristical  dignity,  informed  me,  on  my  observing  that  I 
believed  she  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Robert  Brace, 
that  Robert  Bruce  was  sprung  from  her  family.  Though  almost 
deprived  of  speech  by  a  paralytic  affection,  she  preserved  her 
hospitality  and  urbanity.  She  was  in  possession  of  the  hero's 
helmet  and  two-handed  sword,  with  which  she  conferred  on  Burns 
and  myself  the  honour  of  knighthood,  remarking,  that  she  had  a 

better  right  to  confer  that  title  than  some  people You 

will  of  course  conclude  that  the  old  lady's  political  tenets  were  as 
Jacobitical  as  the  poet's — a  conformity  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  cordiality  of  our  reception  and  entertainment.  She 
gave,  as  her  first  toast  after  dinner,  Aioa^  Uncos,  or  Away  with  the 
Strangers.  Who  these  strangers  were,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand.    Mrs  Adair  corrects   me  by  saying  it  should  be  Hooi  or 

'  See  note  on  Summer  Tours  of  1787,  Apjiendix,  No.  11. 
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Hooi  Uncos ;  a  sound  used  by  shepherds  to  direct  their  dogs  to 
drive  away  the  sheep. 

It  is  barely  necessarj-  to  remark,  that  Lady  Clackmannan 
scarcely  had  authentic  grounds  lor  concluding  that  Robert  Bruce 
was  sprung  from  /««*  family ;  for  all  that  the  Bruces  of  Stirling 
and  Clackmaniianshires  know  of  their  earliest  recorded  ancestor 
is,  that  David  II..  the  son  of  Bruce,  addresses  him  in  a  charter 
as  *  our  relative.'  The  old  lady  probably  grounded  upon  some 
family  legend.  Slie  died  in  1791,  when  the  sword  and  helmet 
of  the  hero  of  Bannockbum  fell  appropriately  into  the  hands 
of  her  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  whose  mansion  of  Broom- 
hall  they  are  stUl  preserved.  Most  Scotsmen  will  feel  that  the 
sword  of  Robert  Bruce  has  not  lost  any  portion  of  historical 
interest  from  its  having  given  the  accolade  to  Robert  Bums. 

Dr  Adair  states  that  he  and  Bmns  returned  to  Edinburgh  by 
Kinross  and  Queensferry.  The  reason  for  their  circuit  by  Kinross 
would  of  course  be  Bums's  interest  in  the  melancholy  tale  of 
Queen  Mary.  He  would  doubtless  \-iew  with  emotion  the  little 
islet  fortress  of  Lochleven,  in  which  she  first  learned  to  endure  the 
fate  of  a  prisoner,  and  where,  under  the  compulsion  of  armed  and 
ferocious  barons,  she  signed  a  surrender  of  the  kingdom  to  her  son. 
'At  Dunfermline,'  says  Dr  Adair, '  we  visited  the  ruined  abbey,  and 
the  abbey-church,  now  consecrated  to  Presbyterian  worship.  Here 
I  mounted  the  cutty  stool,  or  stool  of  repentance,  assuming  the 
character  of  a  penitent  for  fornication ;  whUe  Bums  from  the 
pulpit  addressed  to  me  a  ludicrous  reproof  and  exhortation, 
parodied  from  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  himself  in  Ayr- 
shire, where  he  had,  as  he  assured  me,  once  been  one  of  seven' 
who  mounted  the  seat  of  shame  together. 

'  In  the  churchyard  two  broad  flagstones  marked  the  grave  of 
Robert  Bruce,  for  whose  memorj-  Bums  had  more  than  common 
veneration.  He  knelt  and  kissed  the  stone  with  sacred  fervour, 
and  heartily  {mus  ut  mos  erat)  execrated  the  worse  tlian  Gothic 
neglect  of  the  first  of  Scottish  heroes.'  "^ 

'  The  surprise,'  says  Dr  Currie,  '  expressed  by  Dr  Adair  in  his 
excellent  letter,  that  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Devon  should 
have  failed  to  call  forth  any  exertion  of  the  poet's  mu.se,  is  not  in 
its  nature  singular ;  and  the  disapp'juitment  felt  at  his  not  cxpress- 


1  The  so«'ion  book  of  Manchlinc  s-ij-g  fJve  only. 

-  r>r  .\dair  marriod  Charlotte  Hamilton  two  "years  after,  and,  sctUini;  as  a  physi- 
cian in  Harrowgatc,  he  died  there  in  ISB.  The  beautiful  Charlotte  fell  into  bad 
health,  and  went  to  a  prrTnaturc  gxnvp  in  !'">'>.  Sh"  had  pr"vinu"ly,  in  an  ^•\■^^  h"ur, 
as  Cromok  jii-"  ■.burned  a  "I"  id 

add'^esscd  t »  >'  ■  r?.     I  a'  <l 

on  this  work  b>  it  .V'l.iir's  son,  ilajor  A'iliirj  secrrarv  "i  i!k-  .^vjUj-u  iii.rj»iuil, 
London. 
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ing  in  more  glowing  language  his  emotions  on  the  sight  of  tlie 
famous  cataract  of  that  river,  is  similar  to  what  was  felt  by  the 
friends  of  liurns  on  otlicr  occasions  of  tlie  same  nature.  Yet  tlie 
inference  which  Dr  Adair  seems  inclined  to  draw  from  it — that  lie 
had  little  taste  for  the  picturesque — might  be  questioned,  even  if  it 
stood  uncontroverted  by  other  evidence.  [Josiah  "Walker  reports 
very  differently  of  Burns's  feelings  on  his  being  introduced  to  the 
fine  Pligliland  scenery  of  Blair.]  The  muse  of  Burns  was  in  a 
high  degree  capricious ;  she  came  uncalled,  and  often  refused  to 
attend  at  his  bidding.  Of  all  the  numerous  subjects  suggested  to 
him  by  his  friends  and  correspondents,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
he  adopted.  The  very  expectation  that  a  particular  occasion 
would  excite  the  energies  of  fancy,  if  communicated  to  Burns, 
seemed,  in  him,  as  in  other  poets,  destructive  of  tlie  effect 
expected.  Hence  perhaps  may  be  explained  why  tlie  banks  of 
the  Devon  and  of  the  Tweed  form  no  part  of  the  subjects  of  his 
song.' 

In  these  remarks,  and  others  in  which  he  follows  out  the  same 
train  of  reasuning,  Dr  Currie  seems  to  speak  truly  as  far  as  he  goes. 
Burns  was  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  all  those  pleasures  from  the 
sight  of  fine  scenery  which  ]\Ir  Walker  ascribes  to  him  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  he  was  not  certain  to  be  always  in  a  mood 
for  expressing  these  feelings  before  company,  especially  if  all  were 
voluble  in  their  admiration;'  neitlier  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  pen  metrical  raptures  about  every  fine 
cascade  to  which  he  was  introduced,  however  much  he  might  in  his 
heart  admire  it.  He  did,  on  various  occasions,  throughout  liis 
late  tours,  pour  forth  eloquent  stanzas  on  natural  objects  which 
met  his  eyes ;  but  his  muse  was  the  more  apt  to  take  wing  in  a 
Gl(!n  Turit,  where  the  scaring  of  the  wild-fowl  touched  his  profound 
and  beautiful  sympathies  with  the  lower  animals,  or  when  the 
*  meek  loveliness'  of  a  Phemie  Murray  awakened  his  adoration  of 
female  charms.  Even  the  association  of  some  old  song  about  a 
particular  place  atTectcd  him  more  than  the  utmost  amount  of 
jihysical  beauty  which  might  belong  to  it.  His  genius  was  more 
for  humanity  and  its  belongings  than  for  the  insensitive  part  of 
creation. 

'  '  He  disliked  to  be  tutored  in  matters  of  tiiste,  and  could  not  endure  tliat  one 
should  run  sliouting  before  him  wlienever  any  fine  object  app<.>ared.  On  one 
occasion  of  this  kind,  a  lady  at  the  poet's  side  said — "  Burns,  have  you  nothing 
to  say  of  this?  "  "  Nothint;,  madam,"  he  replied,  Rlancing  at  the  leader  of 
the  party,  "for  an  ass  is  brayinR  over  it."  ....  When  he  visiti^d  Creehopo- 
linn  in  iMimfriesshire,  at  every  turn  of  the  stream  and  bend  of  the  wood  he  was 
loudly  called  upon  to  admire  the  shelvinf;  sinuosities  of  the  burn,  and  the  caverned 
splendour  of  its  all  but  inaccessible  banks.  It  was  thou{<ht  by  those  with  him 
that  he  did  not  s!iew  rapture  enough.  "  I  could  not  admire  it  more,  sir,"  said 
the  poeti  "  if  lie  who  made  it  were  to  ask  me  to  do  it."' — Ciiiiini><ikaiit'f  Li/i:  i\f 
Burns. 
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Bums  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  Octoher,  ill  witii  a 
cold  cauglit  in  his  journey.  He  liad  now  to  hethink  himselt'of 
his  long -promised  ride  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  he  imniedlatelv 
addressed  Mr  Miller  on  tiiat  subject.  The  letter,  hitherto  in- 
edited,  is  of  importanee  as  sliowing  tlie  views  of  the  writer 
regarding  the  farming  life  which  he  contemplated.  Ti\eso 
views,  it  will  be  obsen'ed,  were  as  moderate  and  prudential  as 
could  have  been  entertained  by  the  veriest  son  of  prose  in  exist- 
ence. 

TO  Pr.TER  MILLER,  ESQ.,  DALSWIMOX. 

EDi.vBfROH,  -XXh  October  178". 

Sir — I  was  spending  a  few  days  at  Sir  William  ilurray's,  Oiigh- 
tcrtjTC,  and  did  not  get  your  obliging  letter  till  to-day  I  came  to 
town.  I  was  still  more  unlucky  in  catching  a  miserable  cold,  for 
which  the  medical  gentlemen  have  ordered  me  into  close  conhnc- 
mcnt, '  under  pain  of  dcatii' -  the  severest  of  penalties.  In  two  or 
three  days,  if  I  get  better,  and  if  I  hear  at  your  lodgings  tliat  you  aie 
still  at  Dalswinton,  I  will  take  a  ride  to  Dumfries  directly.  From 
something  in  your  last,  I  would  wish  to  explain  my  idea  of  being 
your  tenant.  I  want  to  be  a  farmer  in  a  small  ftirm,  about  a  plough- 
gang,  in  a  plea-sant  country  under  the  auspices  of  a  good  landlord. 
I  have  no  foolish  notion  of  being  a  tenant  on  exsier  tenns  tlian 
another.  To  find  a  fann  wliere  one  can  live  at  all  is  not  easy — I 
only  mean  living  soberly,  like  an  old-style  farmer,  and  joining 
personal  industry.  The  banks  of  the  Nith  are  as  sweet,  poetic 
ground  as  any  I  ever  saw  ;  and  besides,  sir,  'tis  but  justice  to  the 
feelings  of  my  own  heart,  and  the  o})iuion  of  my  best  friends,  to 
say  that  I  would  wish  to  call  you  landlord  sooner  than  any  landed 
gentleman  I  know.  These  are  my  views  and  wishes ;  and  in  wliatever 
way  you  think  best  to  lay  out  your  fanns,  I  shall  be  happy  to  rent 
one  of  them.  I  sliall  certainly  be  able  to  ride  to  Dalswinton  about 
the  middle  of  next  week,  if  1  hear  you  arc  not  gone.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged,  humble  servant, 

RoBT.  Burns." 

On  retuniing  from  the  north.  l>ums  appears  to  have  taken  up 
his  (jiiarters  with  Mr  William  L'ruikshank,  a  colleague  of  Nicol  in 
the  High  School.  The  house  was  composed  of  the  two  upper 
doors  of  a  lofty  building,  in  an  air\-  situation  in  the  New  Town — 
then  marked  No.  2,  now  30,  St  .James's  S<iuare.  The  poet's  room 
had  a  window  overlooking  the  green  behind  the  Register  Hou.se, 
as  well  as  the  street  entering  the  Square.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  place  in  whi(  h  he  had  ever  had  more  than  the  most 

'  From  the  original,  in  i>?-i<iiion  of  .Mr  W.  C.  Aitkii,  Lirnnnjliam. 
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temporary  lodging.  We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the  High 
School,  that  Mr  Cruikshank  was  regarded  as  a  person  of  no  mean 
acquirements. 1  He  had  a  daughter,  Janet,  a  young  gui  of  budding 
loveliness,  and  much  promise  as  a  pianist.  To  her  the  poet  was 
indebted  for  many  pleasant  hours,  in  listening  to  his  favourite 
Scottish  airs.  He  also  employed  her  voice  and  instrument  in 
enabling  him  to  adapt  new  verses  to  old  airs  for  the  Scots 
Musical  Museum.  Dr  Walker  says — '  About  the  end  of  October, 
I  called  for  him  at  the  house  of  a  friend  [Mr  Cruikshank],  whose 
daughter,  though  not  more  than  twelve,  was  a  considerable  pro- 
ficient in  music.  I  found  him  seated  by  the  harpsichord  of  this 
young  lady,  listening  with  the  keenest  interest  to  his  own  verses, 
which  she  simg  and  accompanied,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  music 
by  repeated  trials  of  the  effect.  In  this  occupation  he  was  so 
totally  absorbed  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  his  attention  from  it 
for  a  moment.' 2  This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  care  and  study 
which  Burns  bestowed  upon  his  songs,  in  order  to  give  them  that 
perfect  adaptation  to  their  respective  airs  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.  He  gratefully  celebrated  his  favourite,  little  Miss 
Jcmiy  Cruikshank,  in  a  song  remarkable  for  involvement  of 
images,  but  singular  gi'ace  and  delicacy  of  expression. 


THE  ROSE-BUD. 

Tune— Z%«  Shepherd's  Wife. 

A  rose-bud  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  com-enclosbd  Lawk,^ 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  detvy  head. 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush,  licr  covert  nest, 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prcst, 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
8he  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  jileasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedewed. 

Awake  the  early  morning. 

'  Afr  Cruikshank  died  in  1795. 

2  Walker's  Life  of  Bums.  p.  Ixxxi. 

8  An  open  space  in  a  coru-ficU,  generally  a  ridge  left  untilled. 
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So  thou,  dear  bird,  yoiinjj  Jenny  fair ! 
On  trembling  string  or  vocal  air. 
Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 

That  tents  thy  early  niornin*.  guards 

80  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 
And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray 

That  watched  thy  early  morning. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  Burns  held 
his  rose  bud: — 
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Beauteous  rose-bud,  young  and  gay, 
Blooming  in  thy  early  May, 
Never  may'st  tliou,  lovely  flower, 
Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  shower ; 
Never  Boreas'  hoary  path. 
Never  Eurus'  poisonous  breath, 
Never  baleful  stellar  lights, 
Taiut  thee  with  untimely  blights  I 
Never,  never  reptile  tliief 
Eiot  on  thy  virgin  leaf! 
Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 
Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew ! 

Alay'st  tliou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Eichly  deck  thy  native  stem : 
'Till  some  evening,  sober,  calm, 
Dropi)ing  dews  and  breathing  balm, 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings, 
And  every  bird  thy  requiem  sings; 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  sound, 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round, 
And  resign  to  j)arent  earth 
The  loveliest  form  slic  e'er  gave  birth. 

The  Rose-bud  became  the  wife  of  Mr  Henderson,  a  legal 
practitioner  at  Jedburgli,  and  lias  been  for  some  years  dead.  A 
lady,  who  stands  towards  her  in  the  relation  of  daughter-in-law, 
has  been  so  good  as  to  inform  me  of  a  beautiful  oil-painting  in  the 
pi'Ssc.-sion  of  Mrs  Henderson's  only  sm^viving  son,  wliich  'justifies 
the  appellation  of  the  liose-bud,  as,  judgmg  from  the  IJebe-like 
,"1  irarance  of  the  picture,  she  must  have  been  a  strikingly 
1  ■  .uitiful  girl.'  The  same  lady  possesses  'a  china  bowl  which, 
according  to  the  family  tradition,  was  broken  by  Burns  in  one  of 
his  merry  nights  at  St  James's  Square.' 


/ 
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Tlie  zeal  of  Burns  for  the  collection,  illustration,  and  extension 
of  the  body  of  Scottish  song  was  at  this  season  a  conspicuous 
feeling  in  his  bosom.  He  entered  into  the  views  of  Johnson  with 
an  industry  and  earnestness  which  despised  all  money  conside- 
rations, and  wliich  money  could  not  have  purchased.  The  character 
of  our  bard  is  seen  strongly  here.  He  adored  his  native  muse,  and 
held  the  codex  of  her  effusions  as  a  sacred  volume.  He  was  also 
wholly  above  the  idea  of  mercenary  verse.  Numbers  he  gave  forth 
'  because  the  numbers  came.'  Thougli  lie  had  published  a  volume 
of  these,  and  consented  to  realise  a  ])rofit  by  it,  he  had  no  idea 
of  composing  either  poems  or  songs  with  a  view  to  a  pecuniary 
recompense  for  them.  Above  all,  he  was  incapable  of  writing  a 
sonrj  directly  for  money.  There  may  have  been  something  of  over- 
fastidiousness  in  tliis  feeling  of  Burns;  and  yet  it  was,  on  the 
wliole,  in  high  consonance  with  the  poetical  character  which  he 
bore.  It  is  at  least  a  more  tolerable  error  than  the  opposite  one 
of  an  overkeen  solicitude  respecting  the  profits  of  the  pen,  which 
may  now  be  said  occasionally  to  present  itself  somewliat  too 
obtrusively  in  tlie  literary  world. 

At  Gordon  Castle  r>ums  had  formed  an  acquaintance  witli  a 
Mr  James  Hoy,  ostensibly  librarian  to  the  duke,  but  rather 
a  kind  of  humble  companion  ;  a  sensible,  leai-ned  person,  who 
is  described  as  having  lived  in  that  princely  mansion  for  forty- 
six  years  (previous  to  liis  death  in  1828)  without  ever  losing 
the  Dominie -Sampson- like  purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of 
manners  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  To  him  Burns  now 
addressed  himself  for  an  object  connected  with  Johnson's  design 
of  the  IMuseum.  The  duke,  under  an  unpretending  exterior, 
possessed  a  certain  dash  of  song-writing  genius,  which  had  pro- 
duced at  least  one  popular  eff"usion.  Tliis  ditty,  bearing  the  title 
of  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,  Bum.s  wished  to  secure. 

TO  MR  J.^MES  IIOY,  OOUDON  CASTLE. 

EDiMnrniiH,  2<t/7;.  Oclohn-  1787. 

Sir — I  will  defend  my  conduct  in  jjiving  j-ou  this  trouble,  on  the 
best  of  Cliristian  j)rinci])lcs-  '  ^^'llatsoover  ye  Mould  tliat  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  I  shall  certainly,  among  my 
legacies,  leave  ray  latest  curse  to  that  unlucky  predicament  which 
hurried — tore  mu  away  from  Castle-Gordon.  May  that  obstinate 
son  of  Latin  prose  [Nicol]  be  curst  to  Scotch- mile  periods,  and 
damned  to  seven-league  paragraphs  ;  while  Declension  and  Conjuga- 
tion, Gender,  Number,  and  Tense,  under  the  ragged  banners  of 
Dissonance  and  Disarrangement,  eternally  rank  against  him  in  hos 
tile  array ! 

Allow  me,  sir,  to   strengthen   tlie   small   claim  I  have   to  you 
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a(<iiiaiiitaiice by  the  followinjr  rc<ii:cst :-  An  cni(i-avcr,Jr.mc>  JdIiiisoii, 
a  Ediiibiir;;li,  has,  not  from  mercenary  views,  but  from  an  licnest 
Scotch  enthusiasm,  set  about  colloctintj  all  oiir  native  songs,  and 
-letting  thcni  to  music,  particularly  those  that  have  never  been  set 
iicfore.  Clarke,  the  well-known  musician,  presides  over  the  musical 
urniiigenunt,  and  Drs  Beattie  and  Blacklock,  ilr  Tytkr  of  Wood- 
liouselee,  and  your  liumble  servant  to  the  utmost  of  liis  small  power, 
issist  in  collecting  the  old  poetry,  or  sometimes,  for  a  fine  air,  make 
iiza  when  it  has  no  words.  The  brats,  too  tedious  to  mention, 
u  a  parental  pang  from  my  hardship.  I  suppose  it  will  appear 
in  Johnson's  second  number — the  first  was  publislicd  before  my 
acquaintance  v.ith  liini.  3Iy  request  is— Cavid  KkH  in  Abtrrlcen  is 
one  intendud  for  this  number,  and  I  beg  a  copy  of  his  Grace  of 
(lordon's  words  to  it,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  repeat  to  me. 
You  may  be  sure, we  wont  prefix  the  autlior's  name,  except  you 
like;  tliocgli  I  look  on  it  as  no  small  merit  to  this  work  that  the 
names  of  so  many  of  the  authors  of  our  old  Scotch  songs — names 
.Jmost  forgotten — will  be  inserted.  I  do  not  well  know  where  to 
write  to  you — I  rather  write  at  you ;  but  if  you  will  be  so  obliging 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this,  as  to  write  me  a  few  lines,  I  shall 
perhaps  pay  you  in  kind,  though  not  in  quality.  Johnson's  terms 
are : — each  number  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  to  consist  at  least  of 
a  hundred  Scotch  songs,  with  basses  for  the  harjisichord,  A:c.  The 
price  to  subscribers,  5s. ;  to  non-subscribci's,  Cs.  He  will  have  three 
numbers,  I  conjecture. 

My  direction  for  two  or  three  weeks  will  be  at  Mr  William  Cruik- 
shank's,  St  James's  Square,  New  Town,  Edinburgh.  I  am,  sir,  yours 
:o  command,  l\.  13. 

To  this  Hoy  answered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days — 

Gordon  Tastm;,  31'/  Oetobfr  l'.!T^. 
Sin — If  yon  were  not  sensible  of  your  faidt  as  well  as  of  your 
loss,  in  leaving  this  place  so  suddenly,  I  slioidd  condemn  you  to 
starN'c  upon  cauld  haiO  for  "f  twrmont'-  at  least;  and  as  for  Diik 
f.atiii',''  your  travelling  companion,  without  banning  him  wi'  a'  the 
curses  contained  in  your  letter  (which  he'll  no  value  a  bawbee),  I 
should  give  him  nought  but  Strn'bo'jie  caMorks  ■*  to  chew  for  sux  ouJ.i, 
or  ay  until  he  was  as  sensible  of  his  error  as  yon  seem  to  be  of 

yours 

Your  song  I  shewed  without  producing  the  author;  and  it  was 
judged  by  the  duchess  to  be  the  production  of  l)r  IJeattie.  1  scut  a 
copy  of  it,  by  her  Grace's  desire,  to  a  3Irs  51'1'hcrson,  in  Badenoch, 
wlio  sings  Morafj,  and  all  other  Gaelic  songs,  in  great  perfection.  I 
have  recorded  it  likewise,  by  Lady  T'lmrlotte's  desire,  in  a  book 
belonging  to  her  ladyship ;  where  it  is  in  company  w  ith  a  great  many 
Other  poems  and  verses,  some  of  the  writers  of  which  are  no  less 

Cold  mutton  broth.  -  A  twelvemonth.  ^  Mr  NicoL 

•  The  son;  speaks  of  castocln  .cabbo^^  stems,  in  Str3thbc<;iL'. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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eminent  for  their  political  than  for  their  poetical  abilities.  When  the 
duchess  was  informed  that  you  were  tlie  author,  she  wislied  you  had 
■written  the  verses  in  Scotch. 

Any  letter  directed  to  me  here  will  come  to  hand  safely,  and  if 
sent  under  the  duke's  cover,  it  Avill  likewise  come  free — that  is,  as 
long  as  the  duke  is  in  this  country.     I  am,  sir,  yours  sincerely. 

Burns's  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

TO  MR  JAMES  HOY,  GORDON  CASTLE. 

Edinbukgh,  6(h  November  1787. 

Dear  Sir — I  would  have  wrote  you  immediately  on  receipt  of 
your  kind  letter ;  but  a  mixed  impulse  of  gratitude  and  esteem 
whispered  to  me  that  I  ought  to  send  you  something  by  way  of 
return.  When  a  ]ioet  owes  anything,  particularly  when  he  is 
indebted  for  good  offices,  the  payment  that  usually  recurs  to  him — 
the  only  coin  indeed  in  which  he  is  probably  conversant — is  rhyme. 
Johnson  sends  the  books  by  the  fly,  as  directed,  and  begs  me  to 
enclose  his  most  grateful  thanks :  my  return  I  intended  should 
have  been  one  or  two  poetic  bagatelles  which  the  world  have  not 
seen,  or,  perhaps,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  see.  These  I  shall 
send  you  before  I  leave  Edinburgh.  They  may  malce  you  laugh  a 
little,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  no  bad  way  of  spending  one's  precious 
hours  and  still  more  precious  breath;  at  anyrate,  they  will  be, 
though  a  small,  yet  a  very  sincere  mark  of  my  respectful  esteem 
for  a  gentleman  whose  farther  acquaintance  I  should  look  upon  as  a 
peculiar  obligation. 

The  duke's  song,  independent  totally  of  his  dukeship,  charms  me. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  of  wild  happiness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  old  Scottish  song  style,  of  which  his 
Grace,  old  venerable  Skinner,  the  author  of  I'ullochgorinn,  kc.  and 
the  late  Ross,  at  Lochlee,  of  true  Scottish  poetic  memory,  are  the 
only  modern  instances  that  I  recollect,  since  Ramsay,  with  his  con- 
temporaries, and  poor  Eob  Fergussou,  went  to  the  world  of  deathless 
existence  and  truly  innnortal  song.  The  mob  of  mankind,  that 
many-headed  beast,  would  laugh  at  so  serious  a  speech  about  an  old 
song ;  but  a.s  Job  says, '  Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book  !  * 
Those  who  tliink  that  composing  a  Scotch  song  is  a  trifling  business, 
let  thejn  try. 

I  wish  my  Lord  Duke  would  pay  a  proper  attention  to  the  Chris- 
tian admonition — '  Hide  not  your  candle  under  a  bushel,'  but '  let 
your  light  shine  before  men.'  I  could  name  half-a-dozen  dukes 
that  I  guess  are  a  devilish  deal  worse  employed ;  nay,  I  question  if 
there  are  half-a-dozen  better:  perhaps  there  are  not  half  that 
scanty  number  whom  Heaven  has  favoured  Avith  the  tuneful,  happy, 
and  I  will  say  glorious  gift,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  humble 
servant,  R.  B. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  since  Biu-ns  had  had  any  coiTespon- 
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i^c  with  his  worthy  preceptor  Murdoch,  now  pursuinj^  liis  pro- 
.  ;ion  hi  London.  The  poems  ot"  tlie  Ayrshire  Plouglinian  had 
Ijeen  subject  of  fame  for  months  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
ore  the  wortliy  man  was  quite  sure  tliat  that  ithenomenou  was  no 
nthcr  than  the  cloiiterly  boy  who  had  learned  so  much  French  Avith 
him  in  a  fortnight,  about  a  dozen  years  before.  He  now  addressed 
Hums : — 

Lo.vDON,  2ft'A  Ocloler  l'f>7. 

^Iv  DEAR  Sin — As  my  friend,  Mr  Brown,  is  going  from  this  place 

to  your  neighbourhood,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  telling  you 

'•1'  I  am  yet  alive,  tolerably  well,  and  always  in  expectation  of  being 

IT.     By  the  much- valued  lettei*s  before  me,  I  see  that  it  was  my 

■  to  have  giveu  you  this  intelligence  about  three  years  and  nine 

ii'.lis  ago;  aiul  liave  nothing  to  allege  as  an  excuse,  but  that  wc 

poor,  busy,  bustling  bodies  in  Loudon  are  so  much  taken  up  with  the 

various  pursuits  in  which  we  are  here  engaged,  that  wc  seldom  think 

I  if  any  person,  creature,  place,  or  thing,  that  is  absent.     But  this  is 

^'cther  the  case  with  me;  for  I  often  think  of  you,  and //or/iiV, 

...  .  ...vjtW,  andan  anfathomed  depth,  and  loican  hrunistune,  all  in  the 

.■■ame  minute,  although  you  and  they  are  (as  I  suppose)  at  a  con- 

'  '  ■  distance.     I  flatter    myself,  however,  with   llie   pleasing 

.  that  you  and  I  shall  meet  some  time  or  other,  either  m 

i.ind  or  England.     If  ever  you  come  hither,  you  will  have  the 

...  t.uition  of  seeing  your  poems   relished  by  the  Caledonians  in 

J.ondon  fidl  as  much  as  they  can  be  by  those  of  Edinburgh.     Wc 

•   some  of  your  verses  in  our  Caledonian  Society; 

lievo  that  I  am  not  a  little  vain,  that  I  have  had 

some  share  in  cultivating  such  a  genius.     I  was  not  absolutely  cer- 

•  ••-ihat  you  were  tlie  autlior  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  made  a 

to  Mrs  Hill,  Dr  M'Comb's  eldest  daughter,  who  lives  in  town, 

wlio  told  me  tliat  she  was  informed  of  it  by  a  letter  from  her 

!•  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  you  had  been  in  company  when  in 

that  capital. 

Tray  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  intention  of  visiting  this  huge, 

"vergrown  metropolis.      It  would  afford  matter  for  a  large  poem. 

■  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  your  vein  in  the 

:..  y  of  mankind,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  tluui  in  any  city  upon 

the  face  of  the  globe  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  London,  as  you  know, 

:i  eoUection  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  who  mako  it, 

were,  the  centre  of  their  commerce 

Present  my  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs  Bums,  to  my  dear 
friend  Gilbert,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  amiable  children.  May  the 
Father  of  the  L'niversc  bless  you  all  with  those  principles  and  dis- 
■  -'.ions  that  the  best  of  parents  took  such  luiconimon  pains  to  instil 
;.  p  your  minds  from  your  earliest  infancy  !  3Iay  you  live  as  he  did! 
If  you  do,  you  can  never  be  unhappy.  I  feel  myself  grown  serious 
;:U  at  once,  .and  affected  in  a  manner  I  cannot  describe.  I  shall  only 
..dd,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  promise  myself  before 
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I  (lie,  that  of  seeing  the  family  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  revere 
more  than  tliat  of  any  person  that  ever  I  M;is  acquainted  with.  I  am, 
my  dear  friend,  yours  sincerely,  John  Murdoch. 

Having  received  an  answer  from  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton  ar.<l 
Miss  Chalmers  to  some  one  of  his  late  epistles,  lie  replied  as 
follows : — 

TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

EDiN-ni-noK,  .Nov.  21,  1T?7. 
I  have  one  vexatious  fault  to  the  kindly  welcome,  well-filled  slicot 
which  I  owe  to  your  and  Charlotte's  goodness — it  contains  too  much 
sense,  sentiment,  and  good-spelling.  It  is  impossible  that  even  you 
two,  whom  1  declare  to  my  God  I  will  give  credit  for  any  degree  of 
excellence  tlie  sex  are  caj)ahlc  of  attaining — it  is  impossible  you  can 
go  on  to  correspond  at  that  rate;  so,  like  those  who,  Shenstone  says, 
retire  because  they  have  made  a  good  speech,  I  shall,  after  a  few 
letters,  hear  no  more  of  you.  I  insist  that  you  shall  write  whatever 
comes  first:  what  you  see,  \vhat  you  read,  wliat  you  liear,  what  you 
admire,  what  you  dislike,  trifles,  bagatelles,  nonsense:  or  to  fill  up  a 
corner,  e'en  j)ut  down  a  laugh  at  full  length.  Is'ow,  none  of  your 
polite  hints  about  flattery ;  I  leave  that  to  your  lovers,  if  you  have 
or  shall  have  any  ;  though,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  found  at  last  two 
girls  who  can  be  luxxu'iantly  happy  in  their  own  minds  and  with  one 
another,  without  that  commonly  necessary  appendage  to  female  bliss 

—  A  LOVKR. 

Charlotte  and  you  are  just  two  favourite  resting-places  for  my 
^oul  in  her  wanderings  through  the  weary,  thorny  wilderness  of  this 
world.  (jJod  knows,  1  am  ill-fitted  for  the  struggle  ;  I  glory  in  being 
a  poet,  and  I  want  to  be  thought  a  wise  man — I  would  fondly  be 
generous,  and  I  wish  to  be  rich.  After  all,  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  lost 
subject.  '  )Somc  folk  lui'e  a  hantle  o'  fauts,  but  I'm  but  a  ne'er-do- 
weel.' 

Afternoon. — To  close  the  melancholy  reflections  at  the  end  of  last 
sheet,  I  shall  just  add  a  piece  of  devotion,  commonly  known  iu 
Carrick  by  the  title  of  the  '  Wabster's  Grace:' — 

'  Some  s;iy  we're  tliievos,  .and  e'en  sac  are  «'c, 
•Sonic  H;iy  we  lie,  and  e'en  sae  do  we  ! 
(jiide  forgie  us,  and  1  liopo  sae  will  he  ! 

I'l)  and  to  voiir  looms,  lads !' 

H.  E. 

He  was  now  in  the  full  career  of  friendship  for  Margaret 
Chalmers  and  Charlotte  Hamilton.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen. 
Avas  a  lovely  woman.  Of  the  personal  attractions  of  j\liss  Chal- 
mers, it  could  at  the  utmost  be  said,  as  Burns  did  say,  that  they 
were  above  the  medium.  She  was,  however,  a  woman  of  spirit, 
talent,  and  boundless  love  of  things  literary.     Burns  delighted  in 
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the  society  of  the  two  young  ladies,  aiul  wrote  to  Miss  Chalmers 
in  particular  many  letters  afl'ecting  the  tone  of  friendship,  Init  ever 
liable  to  verL,'c  towards  that  of  gallantry.  At  the  present  time  he 
was  pleased  to  celebrate  Miss  Chalmers's  attractions  in  two  songs 
wliirh  he  designed  to  publish  in  Johnson's  second  volume. 

»R.\.VINr,     ANCUY      WINTEU'S     STOKMS. 
TiNB— A'Wi  Gtiw't  LamenUUion  for  Abcrcairny. 

"Wlicre,  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 

Tiio  lofty  Ocliils  rise, 
Far  in  tiieir  shade  my  I'cggy's  charms 

First  blest  my  wondering  eyes  ; 
As  one  who  bv  some  savairc  stream, 

A  lonely  gem  surveys, 
Astonished,  doubly  marks  its  beam, 

With  art's  most  polished  blaze. 

Blest  be  the  wild,  sequestered  shade. 

And  blest  the  day  and  hour, 
AVIioro  Peggy's  charms  I  first  surveyed — 

V»'hen  first  I  felt  tlieir  jmwer! 
Tiie  tyrant  deatii,  with  grim  control, 

May  seize  my  Heeling  breath ; 
Cut  tearing  Peggy  from  my  soul 

Must  be  a  stronger  death. 


MY     I'KOfJY    S     FACIJ. 

Tine— .1/y  Pi-rrffi/'t  Fuct: 

My  Peggy's  face,  my  Pegjy's  form, 
The  frost  of  hermit  aije  mijrht  warni ; 
3Iy  Peggy's  worth,  my  Peg;;y's  mind. 
Might  charm  the  first  of  human  kind. 
I  love  my  Peggy's  angel  air. 
Her  face  so  truly,  heavenly  fair. 
Her  native  grace  so  void  of  art, 
But  I  adore  my  Peggy's  heart. 

The  lily's  hue,  the  rose's  dye, 
Tlic  kindling  lustre  cf  an  eye; 
AVho  but  owns  their  magic  sway! 
Who  but  knows  they  all  decay ! 
The  tender  thrill,  the  pitying  tear, 
The  generous  purpose,  nobly  dear, 
The  gentle  look,  that  rage  divirms— 
These  are  all  immortal  charms. 
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TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 


My  dear  Madaim — I  just  now  have  read  yours.  The  poetic 
compliments  I  pay  caimot  be  misunderstood.  They  are  neither  of 
them  so  particular  as  to  point  you  out  to  the  world  at  large ;  and 
the  circle  of  your  acquaintances  will  allow  all  I  have  said.  Besides, 
I  have  complimented  you  chiefly,  almost  solely,  on  your  mental 
charms.  Shall  I  be  plain  with  you  ?  I  will :  so  look  to  it.  Personal 
attractions,  madam,  you  have  much  above  par — wit,  understanding, 
and  worth,  you  possess  in  the  first  class.  This  is  a  cursed  flat  way 
of  telling  you  these  truths,  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  sheepish 
timidity.  I  know  the  world  a  little.  I  know  what  they  will  say  of 
my  poems — by  second-sight,  I  suppose — for  I  am  seldom  out  in  my 
conjectures ;  and  you  may  believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  I  would  not 
run  any  risk  of  hurting  you  by  any  ill-judged  compliment.  I  wish 
to  shew  to  the  world  tlie  odds  between  a  poet's  friends  and  those  of 
simple  prosemen.  More  for  your  information — both  the  pieces  go  in. 
One  of  them —  Where  braving  angry  wintet^s  storms,  is  already  set — 
the  tune  is  Neil  Gow's  Lamentation  for  Ahercairny ;  the  other  is  to 
be  set  to  an  old  Highland  air  in  Daniel  Dow's  collection  of  ancient 
Scots  music ;  the  name  is  Ha  a  Chaillich  air  mo  Dlieith.  My  treache- 
rous memory  has  forgot  every  circumstance  about  Les  Incas  :  only  I 
think  you  mentioned  them  as  being  in  Creech's  possession.  I  shall 
ask  him  about  it.  I  am  afraid  the  song  of  Somebody  will  come  too 
late — as  I  shall  for  certain  leave  town  in  a  week  for  Ayrshire,  and 
from  that  to  Dumfries;  but  there  my  hopes  are  slender.  I  leave 
my  direction  in  town  ;  so  anything,  wherever  I  am,  will  reach  me. 

I  saw  yours  to ;  it  is  not  too  severe,  nor  did  he  take  it  amiss. 

On  the  contrary,  like  a  whipt  spaniel,  he  talks  of  being  with  you  in 

the  Christmas  days.     Mr has  given  him  the  invitation,  and  he 

is  determined  to  accept  of  it.  Oh  selfishness  !  he  owns,  in  liis 
sober  moments,  that  from  his  own  volatility  of  inclination,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  situated,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  fatlier's 
disposition,  the  whole  affair  is  chimerical — yet  he  will  gi'atify  an  idle 
penchant  at  the  enormous,  cruel  expense,  of  perhaps  ruining  the 
peace  of  the  very  woman  for  whom  lie  professes  the  generous  passion 
of  love !  He  is  a  gentleman  in  his  mind  and  manners — tant  jns  ! 
He  is  a  volatile  schoolboy— the  heir  of  a  man's  fortune  who  well 
knows  the  value  of  two  times  two  ! 

Perdition  seize  them  and  their  fortunes  before  they  should  make 

the  amiable,  the  lovely ,  the  derided  object  of  their  purse-proud 

contempt ! 

I  am  doubly  happy  to  hear  of  Sirs  's   recovery,  because  I 

really  thought  all  was  over  with  her.  There  are  days  of  pleasure 
yet  awaiting  her : — 

'  As  I  came  in  bj-  Glemap, 

I  met  with  an  aged  woman ; 

She  bade  me  cheer  up  my  heart, 

For  the  best  o'  my  days  was  eomin'.' ' 

'  This  is  an  old  popular  rhyme.    Glcnap  is  in  the  south  of  AjTshire. 
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This  day  will  decide  my  affi\irs  with  Creech.  Things  arc,  like 
myself,  not  what  they  ouglit  to  be ;  yet  better  than  what  they  appear 
to  be. 

'  Heaven's  Sovorci^jn  saves  all  boinrs  but  himself — 
Tliat  hideous  si^ht — a  nakeU  human  bcArt.' 

Farewell !  remember  me  to  Charlotte.  E.  B. 


The  character  of  ^largaret  Chalmers  may  be  said  to  stand  as 
a  testimony  in  favour  of  tliat  of  Bums.  Without  a  certain  natu- 
ral refinement  of  soul  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  induced 
such  a  woman  to  grant  him  her  friendship.  His  letters  to  her 
have  a  tone  of  deference  which  mere  rank  could  not  extort  from 
Bums :  it  was  purely  an  homage  to  her  personal  excellences. 
The  relative  already  quoted  says  of  Miss  Chalmers — '  In  early 
life,  when  her  hazel  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  and  her  teeth 
white  and  regular,  her  face  must  have  had  a  charm  not  alwavs 
the  result  or  the  accompaniment  of  fine  features.  She  was  little  ; 
but  her  figure  must  have  been  perfect Her  conversa- 
tion was  cheerful  and  intelligent.  She  rarely  talked  of  books,  yet 
greatly  liked  reading.  She  spoke  readily  and  well,  but  greatly 
preferred  listening  to  others.  In  short,  the  character  given  by 
M.  de  Grignan  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  a  letter  annonncuig  her 
death,  would  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  Margaret  Chalmers  than 
anjihing  I  can  write.  As  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  her  religion 
not  only  supported  her  under  affliction,  but  guided  her  whole  con- 
duct. She  judged  correctly  of  light  literature ;  yet  her  general 
reading  was  serious  and  instructive.  Her  heart  was  warm,  her 
temper  even,  and  her  conversation  lively.  I  have  often  been  told 
that  her  gentleness  and  vivacity  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
maimer  of  Burns,  and  that  he  appeared  to  advantage  in  her 
presence.' 

TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE,  EDIXBURGH. 

EoixBCBGB,  Sunday  Morning,  Sov.  23, 1787.' 
I  beg,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  not  make  any  appointment  to  take 
us  to  Mr  Ainslie's  to-night.  On  looking  over  my  engagements,  con- 
stitution, present  state  of  my  hcahli,  some  little  vexatious  soul  con- 
cerns, ic,  I  find  I  can't  sup  abroad  to-night.  I  shall  bo  in  to-day 
tiU  one  o'clock,  if  you  have  a  leisure  hour. 

You  will  think  it  romantic  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  find  the  idea  of 
your  friendship  almost  necessary  to  my  existence.  You  assume  a 
proper  length  of  face  in  my  bitter  hours  of  blue-dcvilLsm,  and  you 

■  This  d:ito  must  be  in  some  respect  wrong,  as  the  23il  November  1787  was  a 

Fridav. 
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laugh  fully  up  to  my  liiijhest  wishes  at  my  good  things.  I  don't 
know,  upon  tlie  wiiole,  if  you  are  one  of  tlie  first  fellows  in  God's 
world,  but  you  are  so  to  me.  I  tell  you  tliis  just  now,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  some  inequalities  in  my  temper  and  manner  may  perhaps 
sometimes  make  you  suspect  that  I  am  not  so  warmly  as  I  ought  to 
be  your  friend, 

E.  B. 

Mr  Ainslie  at  this  time  had  a  lodging  on  the  north  side  of  the 
same  square,  so  that  the  two  friends  were  very  ready  to  each  other's 
call.  The  young  writer,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  retained  to 
the  close  of  life  a  most  kindly  recollection  of  Burns  and  the  many 
pleasant  hours  they  had  spent  together.  He  used  to  relate  an 
anecdote  by  way  of  proving  that  Burns  was  no  Bacchanalian 
by  his  own  clioice.  Though  but  an  apprentice,  he  had  already  a 
cellar^certainh',  however,  not  an  extensive  one,  as  it  consisted 
simply  of  tlie  recess  under  a  hunlrr  scat  in  one  of  the  windows  of 
his  apartment ;  an  arrangement  long  ago  common  in  Scotland,  but 
now  only  seen  in  old-fashioned  houses.  His  stock  of  wine 
consisted  of  live  bottles  of  port,  all  that  remained  of  a  dozen  of 
excellent  quality  which  he  had  got  from  a  wine-merchant  who 
held  him  in  favour.  On  Burns  calling  for  him  one  afternoon, 
Ainslie  proposed  that  they  should  spend  the  afternoon  over  a 
bottle;  but  Burns  said,  'No,  my  friend — we'll  have  no  wine 
to-day — to  sit*  dozing  in  the  house  on  such  a  fine  afternoon  as 
this  would  be  insufl'erablo.  Besides,  you  know  that  you  and 
I  don't  require  wine  to  sharpen  our  wit,  nor  its  adventitious 
aid  to  niake  us  happy.  No  ;  Ave  '11  take  a  ramble  over  Arthur's 
Scat,  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  come  in  to  a  late  tea.' 
The  two  friends  adopted  this  plan  ;  and  i\lr  Ainslie  used  to  declare 
that  he  had  never  known  the  poet's  conversation  so  amusing,  so 
instructive,  and  altogether  delightful,  as  during  the  cheerful  stroll 
they  had  over  the  hill,  and  during  the  sober  tea-drinking  which 
followed. 

At  this  time,  an  artist  named  fliers  was  practising  in  Edinburgh, 
as  a  maker  of  silliouutte  portraits,  whicli  he  professed  to  execute  at 
a  two-minutes'  sitting.'  Their  felicity  as  likenesses,  and  their 
cheapness,  had  brought  many  sitters,  and  among  the  rest  Burns, 
who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  portraits  of  himself 
which  he  could  distribute  among  his  intimate  friends.  Havmg, 
in  the  course  of  his  exertions  for  Johnson's  ]\Iuseum,  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr  ^Villiam  Tytlor  of  AVoodhouselee,  he  sent  him 
one  of  Miers's  portraits,  along  with  the  following  Jacobitical 
verses : — 

1  They  cost  in  frames  from  63.  to  lOs.  M.—Ifcwspapcr  advcttiscmcnt. 
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AI)DRE5S  TO  MU  WILLIAM  TYTLKlt. 

Revered  det'eiuler  of  licauteous  Stu.irt,' 

Ol  Smart,  a  name  onec  respocleil — 
A  name  which  to  love  was  tlie  mark  of  a  true  heart, 

But  uow  'lis  despised  and  neglected. 

Though  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye. 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wanderer  may  well  claim  a  sigh, 

Still  more,  if  that  wanderer  were  royal. 

ily  fathers  that  name  have  revered  on  a  throne  ; 

My  fatliers  have  fallen  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  dLgenerate  son, 

That  name  should  he  scoftiugly  slight  it. 

Siill  in  prayei-s  for  King  George  I  most  heartily  join. 

The  (jueen,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry; 
Be  they  wise,  be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  of  mine, 

Their  title's  avowed  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss, 

Tliat  gave  us  the  Hanover  stem  ; 
If  brin'riu"  them  over  was  luckv  for  us, 

I'm  sure  'twas  as  lucky  for  them. 

But  loyalty,  truce!  we're  on  dangerous  ground, 

Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter  J 
The  doctrine,  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound. 

To-morrow  nmv  brin;r  us  a  halter! 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 

A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care  ; 
But  accept  it,  good  sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard, 

Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  cliilly  evening  dim  shades  on  your  eye. 

And  usiiers  the  long  dreary  night ; 
But  you,  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 

Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 

My  muse,  ho  adds  in  prose,  jilted  me  here,  and  turned  a  comer 
on  me,  and  I  have  not  got  again  into  her  good  graces.  Do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  mo  sincere  in  my  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
many  civilities  you  have  honoured  me  with  since  I  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  assuring  you  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
revered  sir,  your  obliged  and  very  humble  servant,  R.  B. 

'  >Ir  T>lIor  hnA  piililishi'd.  in  1759,  An  Imntir;/,  IJistorical  and  Critical,  into  the 
ICviMiiCi:  uyuiifl  Mary  (Jiufn  uf  Scvtr. 
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There  is  an  obscurity  about  the  date  of  Burns's  second  visit  to 
Dalswmton,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  visited  Ayrshire  on  that 
occasion,  tliough  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  The 
excursion  to  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  considerations  connected  with 
it,  are  alluded  to  in  a  dateless  letter 


TO  MISS  CHAIMERS. 

I  have  been  at  Dumfries,  and  at  one  visit  more  shall  be  decided 
about  a  farm  in  that  county.  I  am  ratlier  hopeless  in  it ;  but  as  my 
brother  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  is,  besides,  an  exceedingly  pi-u- 
dent,  sober  man  (qualities  which  are  only  a  younger  brother's  for- 
tune in  our  family),  I  am  determined,  if  my  Dumfries  business  faU 
me,  to  remove  into  partnership  with  liim,  iand  at  our  leisure  take 
another  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  assure  you  I  look  for  high  compliments  from  you  and  Charlotte 
on  this  very  sage  instance  of  my  mifathomablc,  incomprehensible 
wisdom.  Talking  of  Charlotte,  I  must  tell  her  tliat  I  have,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  paid  her  a  poetic  compliment  now  completed. 
The  air  is  admirable — true  old  Highland.  It  was  the  tune  of  a  Gaelic 
song  wliich  an  Inverness  lady  sang  me  when  I  was  there ;  I  was  so 
charmed  witli  it,  that  I  begged  her  to  write  me  a  set  of  it  from  her 
sinHin<r,  for  it  had  never  been  set  before.  I  am  fixed  that  it  shall 
go  in  Johnson's  next  number ;  so  Charlotte  and  you  need  not  spend 
your  precious  time  in  contradicting  me.  I  wont  say  the  poetry  is 
first-rate,  though  I  am  convinced  it  is  very  well ;  and,  what  is  not 
always  the  case  with  compliments  to  ladies — it  is  not  only  sincere, 
but  just.  R.  B. 

The  air  here  alluded  to  is  a  beautiful  Highland  one,  well-known 
in  ooimection  witli  a  song  of  Allaster  Macdonald's,  entitled  Bhana- 
rach  clhonn  a  chruidh,  or  the  Pretty  Milkmaid.  The  song  written 
to  it  by  Burns  is  somewhat  singular  as  a  compliment  to  a  handsome 
woman,  in  wliich  he  did  not  assiune  the  character  of  a  lover : — 

ON  A  TOUNG  liADY  RESIDING  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SMALL  RIVER 
DEVON,  IN  CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  BUT  WHOSE  INFANT  YEARS  WERE 
SPENT  IN  AYRSHIRE. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear-winding  Devon, 

With  grecn-sprcading  buslies,  and  flowers  blooming  fair ; 

But  tlie  bonniest  flower  on  the  banks  of  the  Devon 
Was  once  a  sweet  bud  on  the  bi'aes  of  the  Ayr. 

Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet-blushing  flower, 
In  the  gay  rosy  morn  as  it  batlies  in  the  dew! 

And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 
That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew. 
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Oh  spare  the  dear  blossom,  yo  orient  breezes, 
AVitli  chill  hoary  wing  as  ye  usher  the  d:iwn  ! 

And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizes 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn ! 

Let  Bourbon  exult  in  his  gay-gilded  lilies, 

And  Enghuid  triumphant  display  her  proud  rose ; 

A  fairer  than  either  adorns  the  green  vallevs 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,  nieaudcriug  flows. 


TO  MR  GAVIN  HAMILTON. 

I  [EDi.vBirRGH,  December  1787.] 

My  dear  Sir — It  is  indeed  with  the  highest  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  return  of  days  of  ease  and  nights  of  pleasure 
after  the  horrid  hours  of  misery  in  which  I  saw  you  suffering 
existence  when  last  in  Ayrshire.  I  seldom  pray  for  anybody — 
'I'm  baith  dead-sweer  and  wretched  ill  o't;'  but  most  fer\-ently  do 
I  beseech  the  Power  that  directs  the  world,  that  you  may  live  long 
and  be  happy,  but  live  no  longer  than  you  arc  happy.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  advise  you  to  have  a  reverent  care  of  your  health. 
I  know  yon  will  make  it  a  point  never  at  one  time  to  drink  more 
than  a  pint  of  wine  (I  mean  an  Knglish  pint),  and  that  you  will 
never  be  witness  to  more  than  one  bowl  of  punch  at  a  time,  and  that 
cold  drams  you  will  never  more  taste ;  and,  above  all  tilings,  I  am 
convinced,  tliat  after  drinking  perhaps  boiling  punch,  you  will  never 
•  mount  your  horse,  and  gallop  home  in  a  chill  late  hour.  Above  all 
things,  as  I  understand  you  are  in  the  hal)its  of  intimacy  with  that 
Boanerges  of  gospel  powers,  Father  Auld,  be  earnest  with  him  that 
he  will  wrestle  in  prayer  for  you,  tliat  you  may  see  the  vanity  of 
vanities  in  trusting  to,  or  even  practisintr,  the  carnal  moral  works  of 
charity,  humanity,  generosity,  and  forgiveness  of  tilings,  wliich  you 
practised  so  flagrantly,  that  it  was  evident  you  delighted  in  them, 
neglecting,  or  perhaps  profanely  despising,  the  wholesome  doctrine 
of  faith  without  works,  the  only  [means]  of  salvation.  A  hj-mn  of 
thanksgiving  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly  becoming  from  you  at 
present ;  and  in  my  zeal  for  your  wellbeing,  I  earnestly  press  on  yoa 
to  be  diligent  in  chanting  over  the  two  enclosed  pieces  of  sacred 
poesy.  My  best  compliments  to  .Mrs  Hamilton  and  3Iiss  Kennedy. 
Yours,  kc. 

R.B. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  one  who  has  seen  aught  of  tlie  unpublished 
manuscripts  of  Bums,  to  imagine  what  sort  of  compositions  he 
refers  to  as  '  pieces  of  sacred  poesy,' 
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TO  MISS  JIABAKE.' 

Saturdaii  Xoon,  X'o.  2  .?<  James's  Square, 
JTiw  Toivii,  Eriinbtcri/h. 

Here  have  I  E;it,  my  dear  madam,  in  the  stony  altitude  of  per- 
plexed study  for  fifteen  vexatious  minutes,  ray  head  askew,  bending- 
over  tlie  intended  card;  my  fixed  eye  insensible  to  the  very  liglit 
of  day  poured  around;  my  pendulous  goosc-fealher,  loaded  witli 
iulv,  liangiug  over  the  future  letter,  all  for  the  important  purpose  of 
writing  a  complimentary  card  to  accompany  your  irmket. 

Compliment  is  such  a  miserable  Greenland  expression,  lies  at  such 
a  chilly  polar  distance  from  the  torrid  zone  of  my  constitution,  that  I 
cannot,  for  the  very  soul  of  me,  use  it  to  any  person  for  wliom  I  have 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  esteem  every  one  must  have  for  you  who 
knows  you. 

As  I  leave  town  in  three  or  four  days,  I  can  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  you  only  for  a  minute.  Tuesday  evening, 
some  time  about  seven  or  after,  I  shall  wait  on  you  tor  your  farcrt'ell 
commands. 

The  hinge  of  your  box  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  con- 
noisseur. The  broken  glass  likewise  went  under  review ;  but 
deliberative  wisdom  thought  it  would  too  nnich  endanger  tlie  whole 
fiibric.  I  am,  dear  madam,  with  all  sincerity  of  entlmsiasm,  your 
very  obedient  servant,  R.  U. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD. 

[Edinhurijh,  D.cemhcr  1787.] 

Sir— Sir  Mackenzie,  in  Mancliline,  my  very  warm  and  worthy 
friend,-  has  informed  me  how  much  you  arc  pleased  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  fate  as  a  man,  and  (what  to  me  is  incomparably 
dearer)  my  fame  iis  a  poet.  I  have,  sir,  in  one  or  two  instances,  been 
patronised  by  those  of  your  character  in  life,  when  I  was  introduced 
to  their  notice  by  *  *  *  *  *^  friends  to  them,  and  honoured  acquaint- 
ances to  me;  but  you  ai-e  the  first  gentleman  in  the  country  whose 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart  has  interested  himself  for  me, 
unsolicited  and  unknown.  I  am  not  master  enough  of  the  etiquette  of 
these  matters  to  know,nor  did  I  stay  to  inquire,  wiiether  formal  duty 
bade,  or  cold  propriety  disallowed,  my  thanking  you  in  this  manner, 
as  I  am  convinced,  from  the  light  in  whicli  you  kindly  view  me, 

'  This  lady  bccamo  Jlrs  folond  Wri;;ht,  aiul  dicsl  in  Edinbunili  many  years  ago. 
The  original  of  the  letter  is  in  tlie  possession  of  3Ir  J.  K.  Forrest,  upholsterer, 
ICdinburgh. 

-  Tliis  excellent  man  afterwards  practised  for  many  years  as  a  surgeon  in  Irvine. 
After  having  attainoil  the  highest  lionoiirs  of  the  magistracy  in  tliat  burgh,  he 
retired  in  I8i7  to  Edinbiirgli,  where  lie  died,  .January  11,  1H37,  at  an  advanced  aL'e. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  burns  was  introduced  by  Mr  Mackenzie  to  the  nutico 
of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart. 
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tl;:it  you  will  do  iiio  the  justice  to  believe  this  letter  is  not  the 
niHiiceuvrc  of  the  needy,  sharping  author,  fastening  on  those  in  upper 
life  who  honour  him  with  a  little  noiice  of  liim  or  his  works. 
Indeed,  the  situation  of  poets  is  generally  such,  to  a  proverb,  as  may 
in  some  measure  i)alliate  that  prostitution  of  heart  and  talents  tliey 
have  at  times  been  guilty  of.  I  do  not  think  prodigality  is,  by  any 
means,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a  poetic  turn,  but  I  believe  a 
careless,  indolent  attention  to  economy  is  almost  inseparable  from 
it;  then  there  must  be  in  the  heart  of  every  bard  of  ^Nature's  making 
a  cert.ain  modest  sensibility,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  pride,  that  will 
ever  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  those  windfalls  of  fortune  which 
frequently  light  on  hardy  impudence  and  foot-licking  servility.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  helpless  state  than  his  whose  jjoetic 
fancy  unfits  him  for  the  world,  and  whose  character  as  a  scholar 
gives  him  some  pretensions  to  the  politcsse  of  life — yet  is  as  poor 
as  I  am. 

For  my  part,  I  thank  Heaven  my  star  has  been  kinder  ;  learning 
never  elevated  my  ideas  above  the  peasant's  shed,  and  I  have  an 
independent  fortune  at  the  plough-tail. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  any  one  who  pretended  in  the  least 
to  the  manners  of  the  gentleman,  should  be  so  foolish,  or  woi-se, 
as  to  stoop  to  traduce  the  morals  of  such  a  one  as  I  am,  and  so 
unhumaidy  citul,  too,  as  to  meddle  with  that  late  most  unfortunate, 
unhappy  part  of  my  story.  With  a  tear  of  gratitude,  1  thank  you, 
sir,  for  the  warmth  with  which  you  interposed  in  behalf  of  my 
conduct.  I  am,  I  acknowledge,  too  frequently  the  sport  of  whim, 
caprice,  and  passion ;  but  reverence  to  God,  and  integrity  to  my 
fellow-'-reatures,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  preser\e.  I  have  no  return, 
sir,  to  make  you  for  your  goodness  but  one— a  return  which,  I  am 
■  persuaded,  will  not  bo  unacceptable — the  honest,  warm  wishes  of 
a  grateful  lieart  for  your  liappiness,  and  every  one  of  that  lovely 
flock  who  stand  to  you  in  a  filial  relation.  If  ever  calunniy  aim 
the  poisoned  shaft  at  them,  may  friendship  be  bv  to  ward  the 
blow !  '  1{.  B. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  letter,  as  shewing  the  sense 
whicli  Bums  had  of  his  situation  at  the  pre.sent  crisis.  lie  saw 
already  the  false  position  in  wliicii  an  unendowed  man  of  genins 
stands  in  the  worldlv  scene,  if  lie  will  not  or  cannot  condescend 
to  some  ordinary  gainful  employment.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
labours  of  the  plough  stood  between  liim  and  dependence  or  want. 
We  tind  here,  too,  that  calumny  liad  been  busy  witli  the  name  of 
tlie  poet,  pointing  particularly  to  his  assumed  religious  deticiencie.s, 
and  apparently  condemning  him  also  on  tlie  score  of  probity. 
"With  tlic  same  warmth  whieli  caused  him  scornfully  to  repel  re- 
proach, we  see  him  pour  forth  his  gratitude  to  liis  defender. 

Bums  had  retunied  to  Edinburgh  after  his  summer  visit 
to  AjTshire,  mainly  tliat  he  might  obtain  a  settlement  of  accounts 
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■with  Mr  Creech.  The  autumn  had  worn  into  winter,  and  still 
this  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  appeared  as  remote 
as  ever.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience,  and  even  misfortune 
to  the  poet,  to  be  thus  held  in  idle  suspense;  for  meanwliile 
he  was  at  once  spending  his  means,  relaxmg  the  spring  of 
industrious  occupation,  and  cxposmg  himself  to  the  depraving 
influences  of  an  over-gay  society.  Bui'ns,  we  know,  felt  at  the 
time  great  indignation  at  the  delays  of  Creech,  and  would  not 
now  have  wi'itten  to  him  in  the  same  strain  as  from  Selkii-k  in 
the  preceding  May. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  clear  light  as  te  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Burns  with  his  publisher.  One  thing  is  notoi'ious  re- 
specting the  latter — that  he  never  settled  an  account  till  it  had 
become  a  kind  of  impossibility  to  withstand  the  energy  of  the 
creditor.  He  was  one  of  those  men  y/hose  foible  it  is  to  pay  most 
of  their  accounts  with  some  little  addition  of  law  expenses 
incurred  in  bringing  them  to  open  then*  pm'ses,  though  the  said 
purses  may  be  all  the  time  far  from  ill  supplied  with  money. 
This  might  seem  enough  to  explain  the  delay  of  settlement  with 
Burns ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  volume  was  not  such  as  to  appear  very  long 
in  the  affairs  of  publishing — the  ordinary  practice  of  a  bookseller 
who  issues  a  book  for  an  author  being  to  render  accounts  annually, 
at  June  30  or  December  31,  always  upwards  of  six  months  from 
the  day  of  publication,  and  pay  only  six  months  thereafter. 
If  Creech  had  acted  as  publisher  for  Burns  on  tliis  footing,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  unusual  m  his  stiU  delaying  pa}Tnent ;  the 
money,  indeed,  for  sales  previous  to  Jime,  would  not  have  been  due 
tUl  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  year.  But  we  know  that  Burns's  poems 
were  published  by  subscription,  Creech  taking  five  hundi-ed  copies 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  subscribers,  with  the  view  of  selling 
them  at  one  shUlmg  of  advance  by  way  of  profit.  The  publisher 
must  have  received  the  money  due  from  a  large  proportion  of  the 
subscribers ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  the  price  of  his  own  copies 
(£125),  it  might  be  alleged  that  he  was  bound  to  pay  immediately. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  would  probably  have  to  shew  that  much 
was  still  unpaid  to  him  liy  the  public  ;  and,  if  there  were  even  a 
doubt  on  this  point  in  his  favour,  he  would  be  sure  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  However  matters  actually  stood,  it  is  clear  that  Burns  was 
excited  to  gi'eat  anger  by  the  delay  of  the  settlement.  And  we  must 
all  see  reason  to  deplore,  either  that  he  expected  a  settlement 
so  soon,  or  that  Creech  put  it  off.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
tiie  most  advisable  course  for  Burns  to  have  lived  quietly  with  his 
brother  at  Mossgiel,  leaving  the  profits  of  his  book  to  be  reahsed 
by  some  legal   deputy.     The  time  might  have  been  improved 
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by  his  writing  fresh  poems  in  the  style  of  his  Halloween,  his 
Cotter,  his  Fpi^'U-s,  which  would  have  l>een  to  him  a  fresh  source 
of  wealth.  That  he  did  not  take  this  com-se,  may  we  not  set 
it  down  in  part  to  the  very  absence  of  those  temptations  which 
we  are  now  apt  to  deplore  as  making  literary  men  mercenary? 
Had  Bums  been  tempted  to  fresh  labours,  even  say  it  were 
by  no  higher  motive  tlian  the  desire  of  increasing  his  capital 
with  a  view  to  farming,  it  would  have  at  least  saved  him  in 
some  degree  from  the  dissipation  of  these  precious  months,  and 
the  increased  bondage  of  self-indulgeut  habits.  The  industrious, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  would  have  been  the  moral  as  w^ell  as 
the  profitable  course. 

He  had  at  length,  early  in  December,  resolved  on  leaving  Edin- 
burgh, at  least  temporarily,  when  an  accident  occurred  to  detain 
liim.  Let  it  first  h6  mentioned  that,  at  the  same  crisis,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  his  celebrated  Cl.\kinda.  This  was  a  lady 
of  exactly  his  own  age,  who,  having  been  unhappily  married  to  a 
man  devoid  of  humanity  and  just  moral  feeling,  was  obliged  to 
live  separately  from  liim,  in  obscurity,  and  almost  indigence,  while 
bringing  up  her  young  family.  The  grand-niece  of  Colin  Mac- 
laurin,  the  friend  of  Xe\s-tou — the  cousui-german  of  Lord  Craig, 
who  was  associated  with  Mackenzie  in  the  composition  of  T/u: 
Mirror — Agnes  Craig  might  well  be  a  woman  of  intellect  superior 
to  the  generaUty  of  her  sex.  Uer  husband,  Mr  James  M'Lehose, 
was  now  pushing  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  reckless  of  what 
might  befall  his  wife  or  children.  Of  a  somewhat  voluptuous 
style  of  beauty,  of  lively  and  easy  manners,  of  a  poetical  fabric 
*of  mind,  with  some  wit,  and  not  too  high  a  degree  of  refinement 
or  delicacy,  Mrs  M'Lehose  was  exactly  the  kind  of  woman  to 
fascinate  Bums.  She  might  indeed  be  described  as  the  town-bred 
or  lady  analogue  of  the  country*  maidens  who  had  exercised  the 
greatest  power  over  him  in  liis  eai-lier  days.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  overcoming  by  his  bright  intelligence  and  its  tckUant 
fruits  all  the  vulgarities  of  fortune,  was  calcidated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  a  heart  so  susceptible  as  hers.  A  iliss  Nimmo,  an 
elderly  lady  with  whom  Burns  seems  to  have  become  acquainted 
through  Miss  Chalmers,  was  a  friend  also  of  Mrs  M'Lehose ;  and 
in  her  house,  in  consequence  of  the  special  request  of  the  lady, 
the  two  met  at  tea  about  the  4th  of  December.  Their  epistolary 
correspondence  was  inmiediately  commenced. 


TO  MRS  JI*LEHOSE. 

Thuriday  Ev<ning  \_Dtc.  6,  1787.] 

Madam — 1  had  set  no  small  store  by  my  tea-drinking  to-night. 
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r.nd  have  not  often  been  so  disappointed.  Saturday  evening  I  sliail 
embrace  tlie  opportunity  with  tiie  greatest  pleasure.  I  leave  town 
tills  day  se'ennight,  and  probably  for  a  couple  of  twelvemonths  ; 
but  must  ever  regret  that  I  so  lately  got  an  acquaintance  I  shall 
ever  highly  esteem,  and  in  whose  welfare  I  shall  ever  be  warmly 
interested. 

Our  worthy  common  friend,  in  her  usual  pleasant  way,  rallied  me 
a  good  deal  on  my  new  acquaintance,  and  in  the  humour  of  her 
ideas  I  wrote  some  lines,  which  I  enclose  you,  as  I  think  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  jioetic  merit;  and  Miss  [Nhnmo]  tells  me  you  are  not 
only  a  critic,  but  a  poetess.  Fiction,  you  knov.-,  is  the  native  region 
of  poetry ;  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  vanity  in  sending  you  the 
bagatelle  as  a  tolerable  off-hand  jtu  cFcsprit.  I  have  several  poetic 
trifles,  which  I  shall  gladly  leave  with  Miss  [Nimmo]  or  you,  if  they 
were  worth  house-room ;  as  there  are  scarcely  two  ])eople  on  earth 
by  whom  it  would  mortify  me  more  to  be  forgotten,  though  at  the 
distance  of  ninescore  miles.  I  am,  madam,  Mith  the  highest  respect, 
your  very  humble  servant,  * 

On  Saturday  the  8th,  as  implied  in  this  letter,  he  was  to  have 
drunk  tea  at  jNIrs  M'Lchose's  house ;  liut  tlie  night  before  he  w^as 
overset  by  a  drunken  coachman,  and  sent  Jiome  to  Mr  Craik- 
shank's  with  a  severely  bruised  knee.  The  feelings  with  which 
tlie  lady  had  inspired  him  at  the  first  interview,  and  the  interest 
with  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  a  second  meeting,  are 
expressed  in  his  note  of  apology  for  non-appearance  at  her  table : 


TO  MRS  M'LEHOSE. 

Salurdat/  Even.  [Ar.  8.1 
I  can  say  with  truth,  madam,  that  I  never  met  with  a  person  in 
my  life  whom  I  more  anxiously  wislied  to  meet  again  than  yourself. 
To-night  1  was  to  lune  had  that  very  great  pleasure — I  was  intoxi- 
cated with  the  idea ;  but  an  unlucky  fall  from  a  coach  has  so  bruised 
one  of  my  knees,  that  I  can't  stir  my  leg  off  the  cushion.  So,  if  I 
don't  see  you  again,  I  shall  not  rest  in  my  grave  for  chagrin.  I  was 
vexed  to  the  soul  I  had  not  seen  you  sooner.  I  determined  to  culti- 
vate your  friendshi])  with  the  enthusiasm  of  religion;  but  thus  has 
Fortune  ever  served  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leavinsr  Edin- 
burgh  without  seeing  you.  I  know  not  how  to  accoimt  for  it — I  am 
strangely  taken  with  some  peo))le,  nor  am  I  often  mistaken.  You 
arc  a  stranger  to  me;  but  1  am  an  odd  being.  Some  yet  unnamed 
feelings — things,  not  principles,  but  better  than  whims— carry  me 
farther  than  boasted  reason  ever  did  a  philosopher. 

Farewell !  every  hajij)iness  be  yours.  KoBEUT  BuRXS. 


^Irs  M'Lehose  answered  on  tlie  spur  of  the  moment  in  a  frank, 
genial  letter,  offering  her  sympathy,  her  friendship,  as  an  allevia- 
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tion,  if  they  toulil  be  so ;  and  saying — '  "Were  I  your  sister,  I 
would  call  and  see  you.'  She  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  verses  which 
she  had  written  ai'ter  reading  tlic  little  jioem  he  had  sent  her,  but 
disclaiming  the  possible  imputation  of  tlicir  being  jwc/r^. 


TO  MRS  M'LEHOSE. 

I  stretch  a  point,  iiulccd,  my  dearest  madam,  mIicu  I  answer 
your  aird  on  tlie  rack  of  my  present  aj,'Oiiy.  Your  friendship, 
inndam!  By  heavens,  I  was  never  proud  before.  Your  lines,  I 
lUiiiutaiu  it,  are  jmctry,  and  tjood  poetry ;  mine  wci'e  indeed  ]>artly 
fiction,  and  partly  a  friendshi]>  wjiioli,  luid  I  been  so  blest  as  to  have 
met  witli  you  in  tiiii'-,  niii^ht  have  led  me — God  of  love  only  knows 
wlicrc.     Time  is  too  short  for  ceremonies. 

I  swear  sok-nudy  (in  all  the  tenor  of  my  former  oath)  to  remem- 
ber yon  in  all  the  pride  and  warmth  of  friendship  until — I  cease 
to  be' : 

To-nion'ow,  and  every  day,  till  I  see  yon,  you  shall  hear  from 

lliC. 

Farewell '.  May  you  enjoy  a  better  night's  repose  than  I  am 
likely  to  have. 

Next  day,  the  lady  replied  with  a  gentle  chiding  about  his 
romantic  style  of  addre.«s,  calling  him  to  remember  that  she  is  a 
married  woman,  but  telling  him  that  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if 
she  e\cr  withdraws  the  friendship  she  has  promised.  Amidst 
some  playful  expressions,  she  asked  if  he  would,  Jacob-like,  wait 
seven  years  for  a  wife,  and  even  then  perhaps  be  disappointed, 
like  the  patriarch.  Perhaps  in  the  days  of  Mrs  M'Lehose,  women 
of  her  grade  were  less  reserved  than  now;  it  must  be  admitted, 
however,  by  those  who  knew  the  lady,  that  this  example  of  free- 
dom on  her  part  was  in  some  degree  characteristic.  Burns  re- 
plied, apparently  on  the  same  day  : 

TO  MRS  M'LEnOSE. 

Your  last,  my  dear  madam,  had  the  cft'ect  on  mc  that  Job's  situa- 
tion had  on  his  friends  when  *  they  sat  down  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  astonied,  and  spake  not  u  word.' — '  Pay  my  addrcs.ses  to  a 
married  woman  I'  I  started  as  if  T  had  seen  the  ghost  of  him  I  had 
injured:  I  recollected  my  expressions ;  some  of  tlieni  indeoil  were, 
in  the  law  phrasf,  'habit  and  repute,'  which  is  being  half  giiilty.  I 
cannot  positively  say,  madam,  wlicther  my  hcai-t  might  not  have  gone 
astray  a  little  ;  but  I  can  declare,  upon  the  honour  uf  a  poet,  that  the 
vagrant  has  wandered  unknown  to  mc.  I  have  a  pretty  handsome 
troop  of  follies  of  my  own ;  and,  like  some  other  people's  retinue,  they 

vol,.  II.  L 
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arc  but  undisciplined  blackguards:  but  tlie  luckless  rascals  have 
sometliiug  of  honour  in  them :  they  would  not  do  a  dishonest  thing. 

To  meet  with  au  unfortunate  woman,  amiable  and  young,  deserted 
and  widowed  by  tliose  who  were  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty,  nature, 
and  gratitude,  to  protect,  comfort,  and  cherish  her ;  add  to  all,  when 
she  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first  of  lovely  forms  and  noble  minds,  the 
mind,  too,  that  hits  one's  taste  as  the  joys  of  heaven  do  a  saint — 
should  a  vague  infant  idea,  the  natural  child  of  imagination,  thought- 
lessly peep  over  the  fence — were  you,  my  friend,  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  the  poor,  airy  straggler  brought  before  you,  trembling,  self-con- 
demned, with  artless  eyes,  brimful  of  contrition,  looking  wistfully  on 
its  judge,  you  could  not,  my  dear  madam,  condemn  the  hapless  wi-etch 
to  death  '  without  benefit  of  clergy  ?' 

I  wont  tell  you  what  reply  my  heart  made  to  your  raillery  of 
'seven  years  ;'  but  I  will  give  you  what  a  brother  of  my  trade  says 
on  the  same  allusion : — 

'  The  Patriarch  to  gain  a  wife, 
Chaste,  beautiful,  and  young, 
Sen-ed  fourteen  years  a  painful  life. 
And  never  thought  it  long. 
Oh  were  you  to  reward  such  cares. 
And  life  so  long  would  stay, 
Not  fourteen  but  four  hundred  years 
AVould  seem  but  as  one  day  !  " 

I  have  written  you  this  scrawl  becaijse  I  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  you  may  sit  down  and  find  fault  with  it,  if  you  have  no  better 
way  of  consummg  your  time ;  but  finding  fault  with  the  vagaries  of 
a  poet's  fancy  is  much  such  another  business  as  Xerxes  chastising 
the  waves  of  the  Hellespont. 

My  limb  now  allows  me  to  sit  in  some  peace :  to  walk  I  have  yet 
no  prospect  of,  as  I  can't  mark  it  to  the  ground. 

I  have  just  now  looked  over  what  I  have  written,  and  it  is  such  a 
chaos  of  nonsense  that  I  daresay  you  will  tlirow  it  into  the  fire,  and 
call  me  an  idle,  stupid  fellow ;  but  whatever  you  thuik  of  my  brains, 
believe  me  to  be,  with  the  most  sacred  respect  and  heartfelt  esteem, 
my  dear  madam,  your  humble  servant,  Robert  Burns. 

It  will  appear  sui-prising  that,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  thus 
acting  upon  a  sudden  tliought  to  swear  eternal  friendship  to  an 
acquaintance  of  three  days'  standing,  his  mind  was  not  in  a  romantic 
mood,  but  beset  by  gloomy  and  remorseful  feeling,  resulting  from 
causes  within  and  beyond  his  owti  control,  some  of  which  have 
akeady  been  hinted  at.  Had  we  a  ftill  revelation  of  the  cii'cum- 
stances,  it  would  probably  present  Biu-ns  in  a  predicament  such 
as  rarely  befalls  either  poets  or  ordinary  mortals  ;  and  tiie  associa- 
tion of  these  circumstances  with  the  liigli-flown  terras  in  which  he 
was  addressing  the  sentimental  and  unconscious  Mrs  ]\['Lehose, 
would  produce  an  uicongruity  most  curious,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  AjTshire  Bard. 
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TO  3IISS  CHALMERS. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  12,  1787. 

I  am  hero  under  the  caro  of  a  suro;eon,  with  a  bruised  limb 
extended  on  a  cushion;  and  the  tints  of  my  mind  vj'injr  with  the 
livid  horror  preccdiiifj  a  midnight  thunder-storm.  A  drunken  coacli- 
man  was  the  cause  of  the  first,  and  incomparably  the  lightest  evil; 
misfortune,  bodily  constitution,  hell,  and  myself,  have  formed  a 
'(|uadruple  alliance'  to  guarantee  the  other.  I  got  my  fall  on 
Saturday,  and  am  getting  slowly  better. 

I  have  talicn  tooth  and  nail  to  the  Bible,  and  am  got  through  the 
five  books  of  iloses,  and  half  way  in  .Joshua.  It  is  really  a  glorious 
book.  I  sent  for  my  bookbinder  to-day,  and  ordered  him  to  get  me 
an  octavo  Bible  in  sheets,  the  best  paper  and  print  in  town,  and  bind 
it  with  all  the  elegance  of  his  craft. 

I  would  give  my  best  song  to  my  worst  enemy — I  mean  the  merit 
of  making  it — to  have  you  and  Charlotte  by  me.  You  are  angelic 
creatures,  and  would  \wnv  oil  and  wine  into  njy  wounded  spirit. 

I  enclose  you  a  proof  copy  of  the  Banks  of  the  Devon,  which 
present  with  my  best  wishes  to  Charlotte.  The  Ochil-hilh^  you 
shall  probably  liave  next  week  for  youi-self.  Xone  of  your  fine 
speeches !  B.  B. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  (Dumlas)  died  on 
the  13tli  December,  and  it  seems  to  liave  been  suggested  to  Bums 
by  ilr  Cliarles  Hay,  advocate,'-'  tliat  he  should  bring  his  muse  into 
play  for  the  celebration  of  the  event.  There  must  have  been  some 
reason  beyond  tiie  merits  of  the  president  for  Hay  having  advised 
this  step,  and  for  the  proud  soul  of  Burns  having  stooped  to  adopt 
it.  He  set  to  bewailing  the  decease  of  the  great  man  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  venal  bards  of  the  age  of  patronage,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  no  great  success: — 
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Lone  on  the  blcaky  hills  the  straying  flocks 
Shun  the  fierce  storms  among  the  sheltering  rocks; 
Down  from  the  rivulets,  red  with  dashing  rains, 
The  gathering  Hoods  burst  o'er  the  distant  plains; 
Beneath  the  blasts  the  leafless  forests  groan ; 
The  hollow  caves  return  a  sullen  moan. 

•  The  song  in  honour  of  Miss  Chalmers,  beginning, '  Where  braving  angrj-  winter's 
stomis.' 

-  Ultimately  a  ju'Irc,  under  the  designation  of  Lord  N'cwton.  He  died,  Oetober 
19,  1811,  Kaving  a  i.tr>mg  reputation  for  hia  baccKanalianism,  of  which  many  whim. 
Bical  anecdotes  are  toM. 

3  Robert  Dumias  d"  Amiston,  elder  brother  of  Viscount  .Melville,  was  bom  171.1, 
appointe-.!  president  in  17«0,  and  died  December  13,  1787,  after  a  short  illnesa. 
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Yc  hills,  yc  plains,  yc  forests,  aiul  ye  caves, 
Ye  howlinjj  v.inds,  and  wintry  swelling  waves! 
Unheard,  unseen,  by  luimuu  ear  or  eye, 
Sad  to  your  synipatlietic  scenes  I  ily ; 
AYhere  to  the  whistling  blast  and  waters'  roar 
Pale  Scotia's  recent  wound  I  may  deplore. 
Oh  heavy  loss,  thy  country  ill  could  bear! 
A  loss  these  evil  days  can  ne'er  repair! 
Justice,  the  liigh  vicegerent  of  her  God, 
Her  doubtful  balance  eyed,  and  swayed  her  rod ; 
Hearing  the  tidings  of  the  fatal  blow 
She  sank,  abandoned  to  the  wildest  wo. 

"Wrongs,  injuries,  from  many  a  darksome  den, 
Now  gay  in  hope  explore  the  paths  of  men: 
See  from  his  cavern  grim  Oppression  rise, 
And  throw  on  povcirty  his  cruel  eyes ; 
Keen  on  the  helpless  victim  see  him  liy, 
And  sliile,  dark,  the  feebly-bursting  cry. 

Zilark  rufiian  A'iolence,  distained  with  crimes, 

iiousiiig  elate  in  these  degenerate  times; 

Yiew  unsuspecting  Innocence  a  prey, 

As  guileful  Fraud  points  out  the  erring  way: 

While  subtile  Litigation's  pliant  tongue 

The  life-blood  e((ual  sucks  of  Uight  and  Wrong: 

Hark,  injured  ^\'aiit  recounts  th'  uidistened  tale, 

And  much-wronged  Misery  pours  th'  uiipitied  wail ! 

Ye  dark  waste  hills,  and  brown  unsightly  plains, 
To  you  I  sing  my  grief-inspired  strains: 
Yc  temjjests,  rage!  ye  turbid  torrents,  roll! 
Yc  suit  the  joyless  tenor  of  my  soul. 
Life's  social  haunts  and  pleasures  1  resigji, 
Be  nameless  wilds  and  lonely  wanderings  mine, 
To  mourn  the  woes  my  country  must  endure, 
That  wound  dejrcneratc  ai;es  cannot  cure. 


TO  CnARLES  HAY,  ESQ.,  ADVOCATE, 
'ENCtOSlXC  VKHSKS  O.N  THE  DEATH  OK  THE  LORD  I'll  ESIDENT. ' 

Srn — The  enclosed  poem  was  written  in  consequence  of  your 
suggestion  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  cost  me  an 
hour  or  two  of  next  morning's  sleep, l)ut  did  not  please  me;  so  it  hiy 
by,  an  ill-digested  effort,  till  the  other  day  that  I  gave  it  a  critic 
brush.  These  kind  of  subjects  are  much  hackneyed;  and,  besides, 
the  wailings  of  the  rhyming  tribe  over  the  ashes  of  the  great  are 
cursedly  suspicious,  and  out  of  all  character  for  sincerity.     Th(;sc 
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ideas  damped  my  muse's  fire;  however,  I  liiive  done  the  best  I  co\dd, 
and, at  all  events,  it  gives  me  an  op))(iianiity  of  declarinij  that  I  have 
tlie  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  U.  li. 

Burns  sent  a  copv  of  the  poem  to  Diindas's  son,  afterwards 
Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  Chief-Baron,  but  received  uo  answer  to 
it,  which  he  greatly  resented. 

A  business  note  wliich  Bums  wrote  about  tliis  time  may  be 
introduced,  as  shewing  how  apt  his  mind  was,  even  on  tlie  most 
trivial  subjects,  to  scintillate  out  vivid  expressions  and  droll  or 
fanciful  ideas : 

TO  MR  FR.VXCIS  HOWDKN", 
JUVKI.LKR,  PAIILIAJIENT  SQCAHE.  ' 

The  bearer  of  this  will  deliver  you  a  small  shade  -  to  set;  whicli, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  woidd  lii^ddy  obli;;ca  poor  cripple  devil  as  I  am  at 
present,  you  will  finish  at  farthest  against  to-morrow  evening.  It  goes  .a 
hundred  miles  into  the  country ;  and  if  it  is  at  me  by  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow evening,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  a  private  hand  to  convey  it ; 
if  Jiot,  I  don't  know  how  to  get  it  sent.  Set  it  just  as  you  did  the 
others  you  did  for  me,  'in  the  neatest  and  cheapest  manner;'  both 
to  answer  as  a  breast-pin,  and  with  a  ring  to  answer  as  a  locket.  Do 
despatch  it;  as  it  is,  I  believe,  the  jjledj^e  of  love,  and  perhaps  the 
prelude  to  nia-tri-mo-ny.  Everybody  Icnows  the  aidd  wife's  obscr- 
v:ition  when  she  saw  a  poor  dog  going  to  be  hanged—-*  God  help  us! 
it's  the  gate  we  lia'e  a'  to  gang  !' 

The  parties,  one  of  them  at  least,  is  a  very  particular  acriuaintance 
of  mine — the  honest  lover.  He  only  needs  a  little  of  an  advice  >\liich 
my  grandmother,  rest  her  soul,  often  gave  me,  and  I  as  often 
neglected— 

'  I.cuk  twice  or  [ere]  ye  loup  ancc.' 

Let  me  conjure  you,  my  frieiul,  by  the  bended  bov.-  of  Cupid— by 
the  unloosed  cestus  of  Venus  -liv  the  li'dited  torch  of  Hvmen — that 
you  will  have  the  locket  finished  by  the  time  mentioned!  And  if 
your  worship  wotdd  have  as  niucli  Christian  charity  as  call  with  it 
yourself,  and  comfort  a  j)oor  wretch,  not  woiaided  indeed  by  Cupid's 
arrow,  but  bruised  by  a  good, serious, airoiiizing,  damned,  hard  knock 
on  the  knee,  you  will  gain  the  earnest  prayers,  when  he  docs  pray, 
of,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant,  Hour.  BiR.Ns, 

St  J.vues's  SiiCARR,  yo.  3,  Attu:  Storaj. 

A  relative  of  Mr  ITowden  communicates  the  following  aner- 
dute : — At    Lord    Monboddo's,    Tiurns    met    Dr   Gregorv',   who, 

'  Mr  Framis  llr.wdoii,  who  iliot  at  an  mlvancol  atx  in  \M^.  «'as  will  knuw  n  in  Iiin 
native  city  as  an  encrnciic  nfomier.  lie  wag  Un;  \iis:  survivint'  \vTH)n  1  am  u»arc 
uf  who  rviiienilKriJ  Knbcrt  FcrgussfU. 

-  A  silhouette  portrait. 
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feeling  some  intci-est  in  the  physiology  of  such  a  prodigy  of  genius, 
began  to  question  hun  about  his  family  history.  The  bard  had 
been  dining  with  ]\Ir  Howden,  and  was  much  in  a  humour  for 
waggery.  '  Well,  Burns,'  said  the  learned  physician,  '  what  sort 
of  man  was  your  father? — a  tall  man  ?'  '  Yes,  rather.'  '  A  dark- 
complexioned  man  ? '  'Yes.'  '  And  your  mother ? '  '  My  mother 
was  not  a  man  at  all,  su*.'  By  this  grammatical  quip  the  doctor 
was  sadly  discomfited ;  and  Bums  nest  day  made  his  friend  Howden 
laugh  heartUy  at  the  joke  in  his  shop  in  the  Parliament  Square. 


TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

Edinburgh,  Wh  Dec.  1787. 

I  begin  this  letter  in  answer  to  j'ours  of  the  17th  ciin-ent,  which 
is  not  yet  cold  since  I  read  it.  The  atmosphere  of  my  soul  is  vastly 
clearer  than  when  I  wrote  j'ou  last.  For  the  first  time,  yesterday  I 
crossed  the  room  on  crutches.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
my  hardship,  not  on  my  poetic,  but  on  my  oaken  stilts ;  throwing  my 
best  leg  with  an  air  !  and  with  as  mucli  hilarity  in  my  gait  and 
countenance,  as  a  3Iay  frog  leaping  across  the  newly-harrowed  ridge, 
enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  refreshed  earth  after  the  long-expected 
shower  ! 

I  can't  say  I  am  altogether  at  my  ease  when  I  sec  any  whei'c  in  my 
path  that  meagre,  squalid,  famine-faced  spectre — Poverty ;  attended 
as  ho  always  is  by  iron-fisted  Oppression,  and  leering  Contempt ;  but 
I  have  sturdily  withstood  his  buftetings  many  a  hard-laboured  day 
already,  and  still  my  motto  is — I  dare  !  My  worst  enemy  is  moi 
mcme.  I  lie  so  miserably  open  to  the  ini'oads  and  incursions  of  a 
mischievous,  light-armed,  wcU-mountcd  banditti,  luidur  the  banners 
of  imagination,  whim,  caprice,  and  passion;  and  the  heavy-armed 
veteran  regulars  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  forethought  move  so  verj', 
very  slow,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  state  of  ])crpctual  warfare,  and 
alas  !  frequent  defeat.  There  are  just  two  creatures  I  would  envy — 
a  horse  in  his  wild  state  traversing  the  forests  of  Asia,  or  an  oyster 
on  some  of  the  desert  shores  of  Europe.  The  one  has  not  a  wish 
without  enjoyment,  the  other  has  neither  wish  nor  fear.  R.  B. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  M'Lehose  correspondence  after  the  last 
letter.  In  some  of  tlie  missing  letters,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
they  sliould  for  the  future  sign  their  epistles  respectively  as 
Sylvander  and  Clarinda,  and  the  lady  had  latterly  communicated 
some  of  her  verses  to  the  poet  : 

TO  CLARINDA. 

Friday  Evoiwo  [1'1*<  f^'V-'i 
I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  '  Clarinda,'  for  the  fragment  scrawl  I 
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sent  you  yesterday.  I  really  do  not  know  what  I  wrote.  A  fjcntle- 
xnan  for  whose  cliaracter,  abilities,  and  critical  knowledge  1  have 
the  highest  veneration,  called  in  just  as  I  had  begun  the  second 
sentence,  and  I  would  not  make  the  porter  wait.  I  read  to  my 
much-respected  friend  several  of  my  own  bagatelles,  and,  anionn- 
others,  your  lines,  which  I  had  copied  out.  lie  began  some  cri- 
ticisms on  them  as  on  the  other  pieces,  when  I  informed  him  they 
were  the  work  of  a  young  lady  in  this  town,  which,  I  assure  you, 
made  him  stjire.  My  learned  friend  seriously  protested  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  young  womim  in  Edinburgh  was  capable  of  such  lines ; 
and  if  you  know  anything  of  Professor  Gregory,  you  will  neither 
doubt  of  his  abilities  nor  his  sincerity.  I  do  love  you,  if  possible, 
still  better  for  having  so  fine  a  taste  and  turn  for  poesy.  I  have 
again  gone  wrong  in  my  usual  unguarded  way,  but  you  may  erase 
the  word,  and  put  esteem,  respect,  or  any  other  tame  Dutch  expres- 
sion you  please  in  its  place.  I  believe  there  is  no  holding  converse, 
or  carrying  on  correspondence,  with  au  amiable  woman,  much  less  a 
gloriou^hj  amiahlc  fine  ir&i;ia/(,  without  some  mixture  of  that  delicious 
passion  whose  most  devoted  slave  I  have  more  than  once  had  the 
honour  of  being.  But  why  be  hurt  or  offended  on  that  account  I 
Can  no  honest  man  have  a  prepossession  for  a  fine  woman,  but  he 
must  run  his  lieatl  against  an  intrigue  ?  Take  a  little  of  the  tender 
witchcraft  of  love,  and  add  to  it  the  generous,  the  honourable  senti- 
ments of  manly  friendship,  and  I  know  but  one  more  delightful 
morsel  which  few,  few  in  any  rank  ever  taste.  Such  a  comjiosition 
is  like  adding  cream  to  strawberries  :  it  not  only  gives  the  fruit  a 
more  elegant  richness,  but  has  a  peculiar  deliciousuess  of  its  own. 

I  enclose  you  a  few  lines  I  composed  on  a  late  melancholy  occa- 
sion.i     I  will  not,  give  above  five  or  six  copies  of  it   at  all,  and 
•  I  would  be  hurt  if  any  friend  should  give  any  copies  without  my 
consent. 

You  cannot  imagine,  Clarinda  (I  like  the  idea  of  Arcadian  names 
in  a  commerce  of  this  kind),  how  much  store  I  have  set  by  the 
hopes  of  your  future  friciidsliip.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  a  just 
idea  of  my  cliaracter,  but  I  wish  you  to  see  me  as  I  am.  I  am,  as 
most  people  of  my  trade  are,  a  strange  "Will-o'-Wisp  being ;  the 
victim,  too  frequently,  of  much  imprudence  and  many  follies.  My 
great  con.stituent  elements  are  prkk  and  pa-mon.  The  first  I  have 
endeavoured  to  humanise  into  integrity  and  honour  ;  the  last  makes 
me  a  devotee  to  the  warmest  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  love,  religion, 
or  friendship — either  of  them,  or  all  together,  as  I  happen  to  bo 
inspired.  'Tis  true,  I  never  saw  you  but  once  ;  but  how  nnicli 
acquaintance  did  I  form  with  you  'in  that  once !  Do  not  think  I 
flatter  you,  or  have  a  design  upon  you,  Clarinda :  I  have  too  much 
pride  for  the  one,  and  too  little  cold  contrivance  for  the  other; 
but  of  all  God's  creatures  I  ever  could  ajiproach  in  the  beaten 
way  of  my   acquaintance,  you   struck   me  with   the    deepest,   the 

'  Probably  the  verses  on  the  Death  of  the  Lord  President. 
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strongest,  tlic  most  permanent  impression.  I  say  the  most  per- 
iiiiiuciit,  because  I  know  myself  well,  and  how  far  I  can  pronii.se 
either  in  my  prepossessions  or  powers.  V/liy  are  you  unhappy? 
And  why  are  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  unworthy  to  belong  to 
the  same  species  with  you,  blest  with  all  they  can  wish?  You  have 
a  hand  all  benevolent  to  give:  wliy  were  you  denied  tlic  pleasure? 
You  iiave  a  heart  formed — gloriously  formed — foralitlie  most  refined 
lu.'curies  of  love :  why  was  that  heart  ever  wrung?  Oh  Clarinda!  shall 
we  not  meet  in  a  state,  some  yet  unknown  state  of  being,  where  the 
lavish  hand  of  plenty  shall  minister  to  tlic  highest  wish  of  benevolence, 
and  where  tliecliill  nortli  wind  of  prudence  shall  never  blow  over  the 
flowery  fields  of  enjoyment?  If  we  do  not,  man  was  made  in  vain! 
I  deserved  most  of  the  unhappy  hours  that  have  lingered  over  my 
head  ;  they  were  the  wages  of  my  labour :  but  what  unprovoked 
demon,  malignant  as  hell,  stole  upon  the  conlidence  of  unniistrusting 
busy  fate,  and  dashed  ijijur  cup  of  life  with  undeserved  sorrow? 

Let  me  know  how  long  your  stay  will  be  out  of  town;  I  shall 
count  the  hours  till  you  inform  me  of  your  return.  Cursed  ftiquette 
forbids  your  seeing  me  just  now;  and  so  soon  as  I  can  walk  I  must 
bid  l*]dinburg!i  adieu.  Lord!  wliy  was  I  liorn  to  see  miseiy  which  I 
cannot  relieve,  and  to  meet  with  friends  whom  I  cannot  enjoy  ?  I 
look  back  with  the  pang  of  unavailing  avarice  on  my  loss  in  not 
knowing  you  sooner :  all  last  winter,  these  three  months  past,  what 
luxury  of  intercourse  have  I  not  lost!  Perhaps,  though,  'twas  better 
for  my  peace.  You  see  1  am  either  above  or  incapidjle  of  dissimu- 
lation. I  believe  it  is  want  of  that  particular  genius.  I  despise 
design,  because  I  want  either  coolness  or  wisdom  to  be  capable  of  it. 
I  am  interrupted.     Adieu!  my  dear  Clarinda! 

Sylvander. 


Ihirns  was  attended  in  his  illness  by  Dr  Gregory  as  physician, 
Avhile  ]Mr  Alexander  AVood  officiated  as  his  surgeon.  It  was  tlius 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exliibiting  Clarinda's  poetry  before 
tlie  eyes  of  one  who  was  reckoned  in  his  day  and  place  as  the 
prince-  of  critics.  The  large  intelligence,  vigorous  thought,  and 
higli-minded  benevolence  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Conspectus 
JSItdicliuc,  had  deeply  Jmiu'cssed  the  Ayrshire  poet,  from  their  tii'st 
meetings  at  Lord  Monhoddo's  in  the  past  M-inter.  Perhaps  even 
their  common  liability  to  the  stvra  iiidirjnatk)  where  their  feelings 
were  oft'ended  by  foolish  or  sordid  conduct,  had  helped  to  strengtlien 
the  friendship  which  arose  between  these  men,  so  dift'erent  in  their 
education  and  position  in  life.  A  gentleman  in  Glasgow  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  an  ICnglish  translation  of  Cicero's  Select  Ora- 
tions (l^ondon,  176G)  which  had  belonged  to  Burns,  and  which 
bears  on  a  fly-leaf  the  following  inscription,  in  the  bard's  hand- 
writmg: — ^Edin:  2'dd  AprU  1787. — This  book,  a  present  from 
tile  truly  worthy  and  learned  Dr  Gregory,  I  shall  preserve  to 
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my  latest  liour,  as  a  innrk  of  the  ,<,'r.ititudc,  esteem,  and  veneration 
1  bear  the  Donor.     So  help  mo  God  !  Kobert  15lun.s.' 

Mrs  M'Lehose  answered  the  same  evening,  but  hurriedly.  She 
di.si'laimt'd  beini;  unhappy,  notwithstanding  scenes  in  her  life 
horrible  to  recollection.  '  lieligion,'  slie  says,  '  has  been  my 
balm  in  every  wo.'     She  sends  him  '  a  simile' — 

•  The  morning  sun  shines  glorious  and  brijrlit. 
And  fills  the  heart  with  wonder  and  delight! 
lie  dazzles  in  meridian  .splendour  seen, 
Without  a  biackcnin^'  cloud  to  intervene. 
So  at  a  ilistance  viewed,  your  genius  Lriicht, 
YiHir  wit,  your  Mowing  numbers,  ^rive  delight. 
Ihit  ah !  when  error  s  darkening  clouds  arise, 
Wiien  p:Ls.sion's  thunder,  lolly's  lightning  Hies, 
3Iorc  safe  we  gaze,  but  luhuirutiou  dies. 
And  as  the  teuiptiiiLj  brightness  snares  the  moth, 
Sure  ruin  marks  too  near  approach  to  bo:li.' 

In  another  letter,  the  lady  enclused  a  set  of  verses,  apparently 
iu  answer  to  some  wild  expressions  of  his — 

*  Talk  not  of  Love — it  gives  me  pain, 
For  Love  has  been  my  foe  : 
He  bound  me  in  an  iron  chain, 
And  plunged  me  deep  iu  wo  ! 

But  Fricutlship's  pure  and  lasting  joys 

My  heart  wiis  formed  to  prove — 
The  worthy  object  be  of  thut^e, 

Uut  never  talk  of  Lose! 

The  Hand  of  Friendship  I  accept — 

May  Honour  be  our  guard ! 
Virtue  our  intercourse  direct, 
«  Her  smiles  oi;r  dear  reward.' 


TO  CL.^KINLA. 

Mv  ULAU  «  i.AKiM'A — Your  last  verses  have  so  deli;;htcd  me,  that 
I  have  copied  iheui  in  among  some  of  my  own  most-valued  jiieces, 
which  I  keep  sacred  for  my  own  use.  l>o  let  me  have  a  few  now 
and  then. 

Did  you,  madam,  know  wh.at  I  feel  when  you  talk  of  your  sor- 
rows ! 

Good  God!  that  one  who  has  so  much  worth  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  and  is  so  amiable  to  her  fellow-creatures,  should   bo  so 
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unhappy!  I  can't  venture  out  for  cold.  My  limb  is  vastly  better ; 
but  I  have  not  any  use  of  it  without  my  crutches.  Monday,  for  the 
first  time,  I  dine  in  a  neighbour's,  next  door.  As  soon  as  I  can  go  so 
far,  even  in  a  coach,  ray  first  visit  sliall  be  to  you.  Write  nic  when 
you  leave  town,  and  immediately  when  you  return  ;  and  I  carnestlj' 
pray  your  stay  may  be  short.  You  can't  imagine  how  miserable  you 
made  me  when  you  hinted  to  me  not  to  write.    Farewell. 

Sylvander. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown  on  Bnrns's  feelings  in  this  aflair 
by  a  letter  to  his  old  Irvine  friend,  Eichard  Brown,  who  was  now 
at  home,  while  his  vessel,  the  Mary  and  Jean,  lay  at  Greenock 
waiting  cargo  for  Grenada : — 

TO  MR  RICHARD  BROWN,  IRVINE.^ 

Edinburgh,  30«/»  Dec.  1787. 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  met  with  few  things  in  life  which  have 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  Fortune's  kindness  to  you  since  those 
days  in  which  Ave  met  in  the  vale  of  misery  ;  as  1  can  honestly  say, 
that  I  never  knew  a  man  who  more  truly  deserved  it,  or  to  whom 
my  heart  more  truly  wished  it.  I  have  been  much  indebted  since 
that  time  to  your  story  and  sentiments  for  steeling  my  mind  against 
evils,  of  which  I  have  had  a  pretty  decent  share.  My  Will-o'-wisp 
fate  you  know :  do  you  recollect  a  Sunday  we  spent  together  in 
Eglinton  Woods  ?  You  told  me,  on  my  repeating  some  verses  to  you, 
that  you  wondered  I  could  resist  the  temptation  of  sending  verses  of 
such  merit  to  a  magazine.  It  was  from  this  remark  I  derived  that 
idea  of  my  own  pieces  which  encouraged  me  to  endeavour  at  the 
charactci-  of  a  poet.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  will  be  two  or 
three  months  at  home.  As  soon  as  a  bruised  limb  will  permit  me, 
I  shall  i-eturn  to  Ayrshire,  and  we  shall  meet;  'and  faith  I  hope 
we'll  not  sit  dumb,  nor  yet  cast  out!' 

I  have  much  to  tell  you  '  of  men,  tJieir  manners,  and  their  ways ;' 
perhaps  a  little  of  the  other  sex.  Apropos,  I  beg  to  be  remembered 
to  Mrs  Erown.  There,  I  doubt  not,  my  dear  friend,  but  you  liave 
found  substantial  happiness.  I  expect  to  find  you  something  of*  an 
altered,  but  not  a  different  man :  the  wild,  bold,  generous  young 
fellow  composed  into  the  steady  affectionate  husband,  and  the  fond 
careful  parent.  For  me,  I  am  just  the  same  Will-o'-wisp  being  I  used 
to  be.  About  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon,  I  generally 
set  in  for  the  trade  wind  of  wisdom  ;  but  about  the  full  and  change, 
I  am  the  luckless  victim  of  mad  tornadoes,  which  blow  me  into 
chaos.  Almighty  love  still  reigns  and  revels  in  my  bosom ;  and 
I  am  at  this  moment  ready  to  hang  myself  for  a  young  Edinburgli 

'  '  The  letters  to  Richard  Brown,  -written  at  a  period  when  the  poet  was  in  (ho 
fidl  blaze  of  reputation,  shewed  that  he  was  at  no  time  so  dazzled  v.ith  succcfts  as 
to  forget  the  friends  who  had  anticipated  the  public  by  discovcrins  his  merit.'— 
AVAi.KEn. 
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widow,!  who  has  wit  and  wisdom  more  murderously  fatal  than  tho 
assassinatini,'  stiletto  of  the  Sicilian  bandit,  or  tlic  poisoned  arrow  of 
the  savage  African.  My  Highland  dirk,  that  used  to  hang  beside  my 
crutches,  I  liuve  gravely  removed  into  a  neighbouring  closet,  the  key 
of  which  I  cannot  command,  in  case  of  spring-tide  paroxysms.  You 
may  guess  of  her  wit  by  the  following  verses,  which  she  sent  me  the 
otlicr  day.    •     •    • 

My  best  compliments  to  om*  finend  ^Ulan.    Adieu !  II.  B. 


TO  CLARIXDA. 

[Jflfr  Xeir  Year,  1788.] 

Yoli  are  right,  my  dear  Clarinda :  a  friendly  correspondence  goes 
for  nothing,  except  qne  ^mte  their  undisguised  sentiments.  Yours 
please  me  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  because  they  are  yours, 
which,  I  iissurc  you,  is  to  me  a  higli  recommendation.  Your  reli- 
gious sentiments,  madam,  I  revere.  If  you  have,  on  some  suspicious 
evidence,  from  some  IWng  oracle,  learned  that  I  despise  or  ridicule 
so  sacredly  important  a  matter  as  real  religion,  you  have,  my 
CTaruida,  much  misconstrued  your  friend. — *  I  am  not  mad,  most 
noble  Festus!'  Have  you  ever  met  a  perfect  character?  Do  wo 
not  sometimes  rather  exchange  faults  than  get  rid  of  tliem  ?  For 
instance,  I  am  perhaps  tired  with,  and  shocked  at  a  life  too  mucli 
the  prey  of  giddy  inconsistencies  and  tliouglitless  follies  ;  by  degrees 
I  grow  sober,  prudent,  and  statedly  pious — I  say  statedly,  because 
the  most  unaffected  devotion  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  my  first 
character — I  join  the  world  in  congratulating  myself  on  tho  happy 
change.  Hut  let  me  pry  more  narrowly  into  this  affair.  Have  I,  at 
•bottom, anything  of  a  secret  pride  in  these  endowments  and  emenda- 
tions ?  Have  1  nothing  of  a  Presbyterian  sourness,  a  hypocritical 
severity,  when  I  survey  my  less  regular  neighbours?  In  a  word, 
have  I  missed  all  those  nameless  and  numberless  modifications  of 
indistinct  selfishness,  which  arc  so  near  our  own  eyes,  that  we  can 
scarcely  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  and  which  the 
known  spotless  cambric  of  our  character  hides  from  the  ordinary 
observer '. 

My  definition  of  worth  is  short :  truth  and  humanity  respecting 
our  fellow -creatures;  reverence  and  humility  in  the  presence  of 
that  Being,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  and  who,  I  liavc  every  reason 
to  believe,  will  one  day  be  my  Judge.  The  first  part  of  my  defini- 
tion is  the  creature  of  unbiassed  instinct ;  the  last  is  the  child  of 
after  reflection.  Where  I  found  these  two  essentials,  I  would  gently 
note,  and  slightly  mention,  any  attendant  flaws — flaws,  the  marks, 
the  consequences  of  human  natnrc. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  the  sublime  plca.«surcs  that  your  strong 
imagination  and  keen  sensibility  must  derive  from  religion,  parti- 

i  A  v%-idtn\-  only  in  one  sense.    In  reality,  a  deserted  wife. 
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ciilarly  if  a  little  in  the  shade  of  misfortune  ;  but  I  own  I  cannot, 
witliout  a  marked  grudge,  see  Heaven  totally  engross  so  amiable,  so 
ciiarming  a  woman,  as  my  friend  Clarinda  ;  and  should  be  very  well 
pleased  at  a  drrunistunce  that  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  some- 
body (happy  somebody!)  to  divide  her  attention,  with  all  the  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  an  earthly  attachment. 

You  will  not  easily  persuade  me  that  you  have  not  a  grammatical 
lcuowlcdu;c  of  the  Knirlish  laui'ua''-e.  So  far  from  bcinr>-  inaccurate, 
vftu  arc  elegant  beyond  any  woman  of  my  accpiaintance,  except  one, 
whom  I  wish  you  knew. 

Your  last  verses  to  me  have  so  delighted  me,  that  I  have  got  an 
excellent  old  Scots  air  tliat  suits  the  measure,  and  you  shall  see  them 
in  print  in  the  Scots  Musical  Mustmn,  a  work  publishing  by  a  friend 
of  mine  in  this  town.  I  want  four  stanzas ;  you  gave  me  but  three, 
and  one  of  them  alluded  to  an  expression  in  my  former  letter;  so  I 
have  taken  your  two  first  veises,  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
second,  and  have  added  a  third;  but  you  must  lielj)  me  to  a  fourth. 
Hero  they  are :  the  latter  lialf  of  the  first  stanza  would  have  been 
worthy  of  Sa])])!!© ;  I  am  in  raptures  with  it. 

'  Tiilk  not  of  Love,  it  gives  me  pain, 

For  Love  has  been  my  foe  : 
lie  bound  me  with  an  iron  chain, 
And  sunk  me  dcox)  in  wo. 

Hut  Friendhliip's  jjure  and  lasting  joys 

My  heart  was  formed  to  prove  : 
Tlicre,  welcome,  win  and  wear  the  prize, 

liut  never  talk  of  love.' 

Your  friendship  much  can  make  me  blest, 
I)  why  that  bliss  destroy  ! 
[o'll.v] 
■Why  xnge  tlie  odious  one  request, 
[will] 
"i  ou  know  I  must  deny. 

T!ic  alteration  in  the  second  stanza  is  no  improvement,  but  there 
was  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  your  rhyme.  The  third  I  only  ofier  to 
your  choice,  and  have  left  two  words  for  your  determination.  The 
air  is  '  The  Banks  of  Sjicy,'  and  is  nujst  beautiful. 

To-morrow  evening  1  intend  taking  a  chair,  and  paying  a  visit  at 
Park  Place  to  a  much-valued  old  fiiend.  If  I  could  be  sure  of  find- 
inn-  you  at  home  (and  I  will  send  one  of  the  chairmen  to  call),  I 
would  spend  from  five  to  six  o'clock  with  you,  as  I  go  past.  I 
(•;'.unot  do  more  at  this  time,  as  I  have  something  on  my  hand  tiiat 
hurries  me  much.     I  propose  giving  you  the  lirst  call,  my  oUl  friend 

tiie  second,  and  Miss ,  as  I  return  home.     Do  not  break  any 

engagement  for  me,  as  I  will  sjtend  another  evening  with  yon  at  any- 
rate  before  1  leave  town. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  ])leased  when  your  friends  inform  yon 
of  your  faults.  I  am  ignorant  what  they  are  ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
must  be  such  evanescent  triHes,  compared  with  your  personal  and 
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mcutal  accomplisliments,  that  I  would  despiso  the  ungpncioiis 
narrow  soul  who  would  notice  any  sliadow  of  iini)crfcclion.s  you  may 
scciii  to  have  any  other  way  than  in  the  most  delicate  a<;reeahle 
raillery.  Coarse  minds  are  not  aware  liow  much  they  injure  the 
keenly-feeling  tie  of  bosom-friendship,  when,  in  their  foolish  ofti- 
ciousness,  they  mention  what  nobody  cares  lor  recollecting.  People 
of  nice  sensibility  and  jjenerous  minds  have  a  certain  intrinsic 
dignity,  that  fires  at  being  triried  with,  or  lowered,  or  even  too 
nearly  approached. 

Vou  need  make  no  apology  for  long  letters :  I  am  even  with  you. 
Many  happy  7iew-years  to  you,  cliarining  Clarinda  !  I  can't  dissemble 
were  it  to  shun  perdition.  He  who  sees  you  as  I  have  done,  and 
does  not  love  you,  descivcs  to  be  damn'd  for  his  stupidity!  lie  who 
loves  you,  and  wo>;ld  injure  you,  deserves  to  be  doubly  damn'd  for 
his  villany !     Adieu.  Sylvaxder. 

P.  S. — "What  would  you  think  of  this  for  a  fourth  stanza  ? 

Your  tlioii.;ht,  if  luve  must  harbour  there, 

Conceal  it  in  th.it  thought. 
Nor  cause  mc  from  my  bosom  tear 

The  verj-  friend  I  sought. 

The  visit  promised  by  tlie  poet  in  his  last  letter  took  place,  and 
seems  to  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  his  giving  Clarinda 
some  account  of  his  past  life  and  present  circumstances.  He  had, 
amongst  other  things,  spoken  of  his  infant  son,  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  twins  borne  by  Jean  Armour  in  September  of  the  year 
before  last. 


TO  CL.\RIXDA. 


Some  days,  some  nights,  nay,  some  liours,  like  tlie  '  ten  rightcong 
persons  in  Sodom,'  save  the  rest  of  the  vapid,  tiresome,  miserable 
months  and  years  of  life.  (Jne  of  these  hours  my  dear  Clarinda 
blest  me  with  yesternight. 


-'  One  well-spent  hour. 


In  Fueh  a  tender  eircumgtiinee  for  friends, 

i*  better  than  an  age  of  common  time  !'  Tiiomsow. 

My  favourite  feature  in  Jlilton's  Satan,  is  his  maidy  fortitude  in 
supjiorting  wiiat  cannot  be  remedied— in  short,  the  wild  broken  frag- 
ments of  a  noble  c.\alted  mind  in  ruins.  I  meant  no  more  by  saying 
he  was  a  favourite  hero  of  mine. 

I  mentioned  to  you  my  letter  to  Dr  Moore,  giving  an  account  of  my 
life  :  it  is  truth,  every  wonl  of  it,  and  will  give  you  the  just  idea  of 
a  man  whom  you  have  honoured  with  your  friendship.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  sense  of  so  torn  a  piece.  Your 
verses  I  sliall  muse  on,  dellciously,  as  I  gaze  on  your  image  in  my 
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mind's  eye,  in  my  heart's  core  :  they  will  be  in  time  enough  for  a 
week  to  come.  I  am  truly  happy  your  headache  is  better. — Oh,  how 
can  pain  or  evil  be  so  daringly,  unfeelingly,  cruelly  savage  as  to 
wound  so  noble  a  mind,  so  lovely  a  form  ! 

My  little  fellow  is  all  my  namesake  : — "Write  me  soon.  Myevei'y, 
strongest  good  Avishcs  attend  you,  Clarinda !  Sylvander. 

I  know  not  what  I  have  wi'ittcn — I  am  pestered  with  people  around 
me. 

In  this  letter  was  enclosed  his  autobiography,  apparently  in 
consequeuce  of  a  promise  he  had  made  at  the  late  interview. 
Clarinda  told  him,  in  answer,  that  she  had  read  it  as  Desdemona 
listened  to  the  narration  of  Othello.  One  tliing,  however,  affected 
her  painfully — his  hostility  to  Calvinism,  of  which  she,  fi'om  con- 
viction, was  an  adherent.  She  wished  him  seriously  to  examine 
the  subject,  as  she  had  done.  She  also  glanced  at  a  declaration 
he  had  once  made  to  her,  that  he  never  could  find  a  woman  who 
could  love  as  ardently  as  himself.  She  can  well  believe  it,  and 
would  have  him  rather  not  marry  at  aU  than  join  himself  to  any- 
other  person.  '  Unless,'  she  says,  '  a  woman  were  qualified  for 
the  companion,  the  friend,  and  the  mistress,  she  would  not  do  for 
you.  The  last  may  gain  Sylvander,  but  the  others  alone  can  keep 
him.'  In  a  postscript,  she  announced — and  perhaps  Burns  felt 
that  this  was  a  very  inipoi-tant  postscript — that  she  was  to  be  in 
his  square  '  this  afternoon  near  two  o'clock,'  when,  if  his  room 
was  towards  the  street,  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  him 
a  nod. 


TO  CLARINDA. 

Tuesday  Night  \_Ji.m.  8  V] 
I  am  delighted,  charming  Clarinda,  with  your  honest  enthusiasm 
for  religion.  Those  of  cither  sex,  but  particularly  the  female,  who  are 
lukewarm  in  that  most  important  of  all  things, '  0  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secrets !'  I  feel  myself  deeply  interested  in  your 
good  opinion,  and  will  lay  before  you  the  outlines  of  my  belief.  He 
who  is  our  Author  and  Prcscrvci',  and  will  one  day  be  our  Judge, 
must  be  (not  for  his  sake  in  tlic  way  of  duty,  but  from  the  native 
impulse  of  our  hearts)  the  object  of  our  reverential  awe  and  grateful 
adoration :    He  is  Almighty  and  all-bounteous,  we  are  weak  and 

dependent ;  hence  prayer  and  every  other  sort  of  devotion. '  He 

is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
everlasting  life ;'  consequently  it  must  be  in  every  one's  power  to 
embrace  his  offer  of  '  everlasting  life ;'  otherwise  he  could  not,  in 
justice,  condemn  those  who  did  not.    A  mind  pervaded,  actuated, 
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and  governed  by  purity,  truth,  and  charity,  though  it  does  not  mei-it 
heaven,  yet  is  an  absolutely  necessary  i)re-rc<|tiisite,  without  wliich 
heaven  can  neither  be  obt;iined  nor  enjoyed;  and, by divii>c  promise, 
such  a  mind  shall  never  fail  of  attaining  '  everlasting  life:'  hence  the 
impure,  the  deceiving,  and  the  uncharitable,  extrude  themselves 
from  eternal  bliss,  by  their  unfitness  for  enjoying  it.  The  Supreme 
Being  has  put  the  iinniediate  administration  of  all  this,  for  wise  and 
good  euds  known  to  himself,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ — a  great 
personage,  whose  relatiou  to  him  we  cannot  comprehend,  but  whose 
relation  to  us  is  [tliat  of]  a  guide  and  Saviour;  and  who,  except  for 
oui-  own  obstinacy  and  misconduct,  will  bring  us  all,  through  vai'ious 
ways,  and  by  various  means,  to  bliss  at  last. 

These  are  my  tenets,  my  lovely  friend ;  and  which,  I  think,  cannot 
be  well  disputed.  3Iy  creed  is  pretty  nearly  expressed  in  tlie  last 
clause  of  Jamie  Deans's  grace,  an  honest  weaver  in  Ayrshire :  '  Lord, 
grant  that  we  may  lead  a  gude  life !  for  a  gudc  life  maks  a  gudc  end ; 
at  least  it  helps  weel !' 

I  am  flattered  by  the  entertainment  you  tell  mc  you  Iiave  found  in 
my  packet.  You  see  me  as  I  have  been,  you  know  me  as  I  am,  and 
may  guess  at  what  I  am  likely  to  be.  I  too  may  say, '  Talk  not  of 
love,'  ic.  for  indeed  he  has  '  jilungcd  me  deep  in  wo !'  Not  that  I 
ever  saw  a  woman  who  pleased  unexceptionably,  as  my  Clarinda 
elegantly  says,  '  in  the  companion,  the  friend,  and  tlie  mistress.' 
One  indeed  I  could  except — 0?«e,  before  passion  threw  its  mists  over 
my  discernment,  I  knew  tli'^  fij-st  of  women  !  Her  name  is  indelibly 
written  in  my  heart's  core — but  I  dare  not  look  iu  on  it — a  degree 
of  agony  would  be  the  consetpience.  Oh!  tiiou  perfidious,  cruel, 
mischief-making  demon,  who  presidest  over  that  frantic  passion — 
thou  may'st,  tliou  dost  poison  my  peace,  but  thou  shalt  not  taint  my 
koDour — -I  would  not,  for  a  single  moment,  give  an  asylum  to  the 
most  distant  imagination,  that  would  shadow  the  faintest  outline  of  a 
selfish  gratification,  at  tiie  expense  of  her  whose  happiness  is  twisted 

with  the  threails  of  my  existence. May  she  be  as  happy  as  she 

deserves  !  And  if  my  tenderest,  faithfulest  friendship,  cim  add  to 
her  bliss,  I  shall  at  least  have  oue  solid  mine  of  enjoyment  in  my 
bosom !     DoiCt  ywess  at  thtse  ravings! 

I  watched  at  our  front  window  to-day,  but  was  tlisappointed.  It 
lias  been  a  day  of  disappointments.  I  am  just  risen  from  a  two 
hours'  bout  after  supper,  with  silly  or  sordid  souls,  who  could  relish 

nothing  in  common  with  me  but  the  port. One 'Tis   now 

•  witching  time  of  night ;'  and  whatever  is  out  of  joint  in  the  fore- 
rawl,  impute  it  to  cncliantments  and  spells;  for  I  can't  look 
.  but  will  seal  it  up  directly,  as  I  don't  care  for  to-morrow's 
criticisms  on  it. 

Yen  are  by  this  u:  '      •,  flarinda;  may  good  angels  attend 

and  guard  you  as  CO :  faithfully  as  my  good  wishes  do. 

'  Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  ailwp, 
ihot  furth  i>cculiar  graces.' 
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John  Milton,  I  Avisli  tliy  soul  Letter  rest  than  I  expect  on  my 
pillow  to-night!  Oh  for  a  little  of  the  cart-horse  part  of  human  nature  ! 
Good-night,  iny  dearest  Clarinda!  Sylvandku. 

We  have  in  this  letter  an  explicit  view  of  the  poet's  religious 
convictions.  In  addressing  an  orthodox  lady,  whose  good  opinion 
he  was  anxious  to  gain  and  keep,  he  would  not  understate  liis 
fiiith;  yet  we  see  that  it  is  far  from  the  orthodox  standard.  It 
does  not  admit  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  regarding  him  as  a 
divinely-commissioned  being.  It  makes  good  works  nearly  all- 
sufficient.  At  the  same  time  Burns  avows  devout  feelings  and 
pious  practices.  Such  had  now  been  for  several  years  the  religious 
character  and  condition  of  our  great  poet ;  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  afterwards  gi-eatly  changed  his  views.  What 
might  have  been  the  diflcrcnce  had  Burns  been  reared  under  a 
system  more  captivating  to  the  imaginative  part  of  our  nature,  and 
more  easily  to  be  reconciled  to  pliilanthropical  feelings,  it  would  be 
vain  to  conjecture.  As  it  is,  the  orthodox  Presbyterian  Calvinist 
has  the  regret  of  viewing  the  vigorous  intellect  of  Burns  as  one 
which  wholly  repudiated,  and  lived  in  direct  antagonism  with, 
that  code  of  doctrine  Avhicli  has  been  so  long  and  with  so  little 
variation  maintained  in  Scotland. 

In  Clarinda's  letter,  written  next  morning,  but  not  sent  away 
till  it  was  furnished  with  a  postscript  a  day  later,  she  speaks  of 
her  children,  one  of  whom  is  ill,  and  requires  her  care:  then  she 
adverts  to  Fielding's  Amelia,  and  says  she  could  be  equally  for- 
giving to  a  penitent  husband,  if  he  did  not  treat  herself  with  posi- 
tive unkindness.  She  cannot  imagine  who  is  the  ftur  one  he 
alludes  to  hi  his  last  epistle.  She  first  thought  of  liis  Jean,  though 
uncertain  if  she  possesses  his  '  tenderest,  faithfulcst  friendship.' 
She  cannot  understand  that  bonny  lassie — refusing  him  after  such 
proofs  of  love.  She  admires  him  for  his  continued  fondness 
towards  her.  Finally,  she  promises  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  giving 
him  a  nod  at  his  window. 


TO  CI-AniNDA. 


7'liursc^ay  Koon  [Jiui.  10?] 
I  am  certain  I  saw  you,  Clarinda ;  but  you  don't  look  to  the  proper 
storey  for  a  poet's  lodging, 

'  Wlic'ic  Speculation  roostctl  near  the  sl;y.' 
I  could  almost  have  thrown  myself  over  for  very  vexation.     Why 
didn't  you  look  higher?     It  lias  spoilt  my  peace  for  this  day.     To  bo 
so  near  iny  charming  Clarinda ;  to  miss  hci'  look  while  it  was  search- 
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inj^  for  me.  I  am  sure  tlic  soul  is  cai>al»lc  of  disease,  for  mine  lias 
convulsed  itself  into  an  intlainniiitoiv  fever.  I  am  sorry  for  your 
little  boy:  do  let  me  know  to-morrow  liow  he  is. 

You  iiave  converted  me,  Clarinda  (I  shall  love  that  name  while  I 
live:  there  is  hojivenly  music  in  it!j  Booth  and  Amelia  I  know 
well.  Your  sentiments  on  that  subject,  as  they  are  on  every  subject, 
arc  just  and  noble.  'To  be  feeiini,dy  alive  lo  kindness  and  to  un- 
kintinc.ss'  is  a  charmin;^  female  chaiacter. 

AVhat  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  the  powers  of  fuddling  sociality 
only  know  for  me.  IJy  youre,  1  understand  my  j,'ood  star  has  been 
partly  in  my  hori/on  when  I  yot  wild  in  my  reveries.  Had  that 
evil  j)lanet,  which  has  almost  all  my  lilo  shed  its  baleful  rays  on  my 
tlevotcd  head,  been  as  usual  in  its  zenith,  I  had  certainly  blabbed 
something  that  would  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  dear  object  of  my 
tcndcrest  friendshiji,  and,  in  spite  of  me,  something  moie.  Had 
that  fatal  information  escaped  me,  and  it  was  merely  chance  or 
kind  stai-s  that  it  did  not,  I  had  been  undone!  You  would  never 
liave  written  me,  excei)t,  i.crhnps,  oiicn  more!  Oh,  I  could  curse 
circumstances.'  and  the  coarse  tie  of  human  laws  which  keejis 
fast  what  common  sense  would  loose,  and  whicii  bars  that  hajipiness 
itself  cannot  give — happiness  which  otherwise  love  and  honour 
would  warrant  !  But  hold — 1  shall  make  no  more  '  hairbreadth 
'scapes.' 

My  friendship,  Clarinda,  is  a  liferent  business,  ily  likings  arc 
both  strong  and  eternal.  I  told  you  I  had  but  one  male  friend: 
I  have  but  two  female.  I  should  have  a  third,  but  she  is  surrounded 
by  the  blandishments  of  Hattery  and  courtship.  Her  I  register  in 
my  heart's  core  by  regi^y  Chalmers  :  3Ii>is  Nimmo  ci-.n  tell  you  how 
divine  she  is.  She  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  tlie  same  bosom  with 
my  Ciarinda.  That  is  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay  her.  Fare- 
well, Clarinda  f     llemember 

SVLVANDEn. 

In  her  answer  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Clarinda  deplores 
her  inability  to  detect  the  poet's  windGw.  ijhe  chides  liim  for 
his  raving.s,  and  entreats  him  to  limit  liimself  to  friend-shiji.  i^lie 
is  proud  of  being  ranked  with  Miss  Chalmers ;  but  wonders  he 
docs  not  include  Miss  Niinmo,  who  has  a  sincere  regard  for  him. 
'She  has  almost  wept  to  me  at  mentioniiig  your  intimacy  with  a 
cenaui  famous  or  uifamous  man  in  town  [Nicol  VJ  I  composed 
lines  addres.sed  to  yoii  some  time  ago,  contauiing  a  hint  upon  the 
occasion.  I  had  not  courage  to  send  them  to  you  :  if  you  say  you 
will  not  be  angry,  I  will  yet.'  This  allusion,  it  will  be  found, 
calls  forth  the  jealous  irritability  of  the  poet.  She  promises  that 
her  ne.\t  letter  shall  be  on  lier  favourite  theme — religion.  Finally, 
she  hints  a  wish  tluu  lie  could  join  her  in  a  drive  in  '  the 
Fly'  to  Leith,  whither  she  has  to  take  her  ailing  child  for  the 
air. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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TO  ClARINDA. 

Saturdai/  Morning. 

Your  tliouglits  on  religion,  Clarinda,  shall  be  welcome.  You  may 
perhaps  distrust  me  when  I  say  "tis  also  my  favourite  topic ;  but 
mine  is  the  religion  of  the  bosom.  I  hate  the  very  idea  of  a  contro- 
versial divinity;  as  I  firmly  believe,  that  every  honest,  upright  man, 
of  whatever  sect,  will  be  accepted  of  the  Deity.  If  your  verses,  as 
you  seem  to  hint,  contain  censure,  except  you  want  an  occasion  to 
break  with  me,  don't  send  tliem.  I  have  a  little  infirmity  in  my 
disposition,  that  v>-here  I  fondly  love,  or  highly  esteem,  I  cannot  bear 
reproach. 

'Eeverence  thyself  is  a  sacred  maxim,  and  I  wish  to  cherish  it. 
I  think  I  told  you  Lord  Boliugbroke's  saying  to  Swift — *  Adieu,  dear 
Swjft,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  tliee  entirely;  make  an  effort  to  love 
me  with  all  mine.'  A  glorious  sentiment,  and  without  which  there 
can  be  no  friendship !  I  do  highly,  very  highly  esteem  you  indeed, 
Clarinda — you  merit  it  all!  Perliaps,  too,  I  scorn  dissimulation! 
I  could  fondly  love  you  :  judge,  then,  what  a  maddening  sting  your 
reproach  would  be.  '  Oh  !  I  have  sins  to  Heaven,  but  none  to  you!' 
"With  wliat  jileasure  would  I  meet  you  to-day,  but  I  cannot  walk  to 
meet  tlic  Fly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  you  on /oo<,  about  the  middle 
of  next  week. 

I  am  interrupted — perhaps  you  are  not  sorry  for  it,  you  will  tell 
me — but  I  wont  anticipate  blame.  Oh  Clarinda !  did  you  know  how 
dear  to  me  is  your  look  of  kindness,  your  smile  of  approbation!  you 
would  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  risk  a  censorious  remark. 

'  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe ! ' 

Sylvander. 

After  a  letter  from  Clarinda,  which  has  been  lost,  Sylvander 
writes  as  follows  : — 

TO  CLARINDA. 

You  talk  of  wecjiing,  Clarinda  :  some  involuntary  drops  wet  your 
lines  as  I  read  them.  Offend  me,  my  dearest  angel !  You  cannot 
offend  me — you  never  offended  me.  If  you  had  ever  given  me  the 
least  shadow  of  offence,  so  i>ardon  me  my  God  as  I  forgive  Clarinda. 
I  have  read  yours  again;  it  lias  blotted  my  paper.  Though  I  find 
your  letter  has  agitated  me  into  a  violent  headache,  I  shall  take  a 
chair  and  be  with  you  about  eight.  A  friend  is  to  be  with  us  at  tea, 
on  my  account,  which  hinders  me  from  coming  sooner.  Forgive,  my 
dearest  Clarinda,  my  unguarded  expressions!  For  Heaven's  sake, 
forgive  me,  or  I  sliall  never  be  able  to  bear  my  own  mind! — Your 
unhai)py  '        Sylvander. 
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On  a  Saturday  niglit,  then,  after  eiglit  o'clock,  Burns  and  his 
enthusiastic  lady -friend  had  their  third  meeting  —  the  second 
which  had  taktn  place  in  her  own  house  and  without  other 
company,  lu  a  letter  addressed  to  him  next  day,  she  tells  him 
that  the  evening  liad  been  to  her  '  one  of  the  most  exquisite  she 
had  ever  experienced.'  There  had  been  no  actual  impropriety  in 
her  conduct ;  yet  she  did  not  feel  at  ease,  because  she  knew  that 
her  present  course  of  procedure  would  be  painful  to  a  friend  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of  gratitude.  Bums  had 
seen  her  '  behind  the  scenes,'  and  must  now  know  that  she  has 
faults.  She  means  well,  but  is  liable  to  be  the  victim  of  her 
sensibility.  She  tigrees  with  liim  in  preferring  the  religion  of  the 
bosom,  but  points  out  how  poor  a  pretension  to  the  acceptance  of 
God  can  be  made  from  a  good  life.  One  expression  towards  the 
conclusion  of  her  letter  is  remarkable :  '  Our  last  interview  has 
raised  you  very  high  in  mine  [esteem.]  I  have  met  with  few, 
indeed,  of  your  sex  who  undtrntoocl  delicaq/  in  such  circumstances.'' 
She  adds — '  I  subscribe  to  Lord  B.'s  sentiment  to  Swifl ;  yet  some 
faults  T  shall  still  sigh  over,  though  you  style  it  reproach  even  to 
hint  them.' 


TO  CLARIXDA. 

Mcndaij  Eenu  \\  o'clock. 

Why  have  I  not  heard  from  you,  C'larinda?  To-day  I  expected 
it;  and  before  supper,  when  a  letter  to  ino  was  announced,  my  heart 
danced  witli  rapture  :  but  behold,  'twas  some  fool,  who  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  turn  poet,  and  made  mo  an  oftering  of  the  first  fruits 
of  his  nonsense.  *It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.'  Did  I  ever 
repeat  to  you  an  epif^ram  I  made  on  a  Mr  Elphinstone,  who  has 
f^vcn  a  traualation  of  Martial,  a  famous  Latin  poet '  The  poetry  of 
Klphinstono  can  only  equal  his  i)i-ose  -  notes.  I  was  sitting  in  .a 
merchant's  shop  of  my  aciiiiaintance,  waiting  somebody;  he  put 
Elphinstone  into  my  hand,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  it ;  I  begged 
leave  to  write  it  on  a  blank  leaf,  which  I  did — 

TO  MR  BLPHIKSTONE,  ic. 

Oh  thou,  whom  poofy  abhors ! 
Whom  prooc  lia3  tumi-<l  out  of  d(X)rs  ! 
llcard'st  thou  yon  groan  ?  prot-ceU  no  further  ! 
"Twaa  laurcl'd  .Martial  caUini;  murthcrl 

I  am  determined  to  see  you,  if  at  all  possible,  on  Saturday  evening, 
2fext  week  I  must  sing — 

The  ni^ht  U  my  dcpartini;  ni^ht. 

The  morn '»  the  day  I  maun  awn : 
There  "9  neither  friend  nor  foe  o'  mine 
But  wishes  that  I  were  awa! 
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AVliat  I  hae  done  for  lack  o'  ■nit, 

1  never,  HL'vcr  can  rica' : 
1  hope  ye  'ro  a'  my  friends  as  yet — 

Glide  night,  and  joy  bo  wi'  you  a' ! 

If  I  could  see  you  sooner,  I  would  he  so  much  the  happier ;  hut  I 
■would  not  purchase  tlic  deai-est  gratification  ou  earth,  if  it  must  be  at 
your  expense  in  worldly  censure,  far  less  inward  peace ! 

I  shall  certainly  lie  ashamed  of  tlius  scrawling  whole  sheets  of 
incoherence.  The  only  unity  (a  sad  word  with  poets  and  critics!)  in 
-my  ideas  is  Clarinda.     There  my  heart '  reigns  and  revels  I' 

'  ^Vllat  art  tliou,  Love?  whence  are  those  charms, 

Tiiat  thus  thou  bear'st  an  imiversal  rule '! 
l-'or  thee  the  soldier  quits  his  arms, 

The  king  turns  slave,  the  wise  man  fool. 
In  vain  we  chase  thee  from  the  field, 

And  with  cool  tlioughts  resist  thy  yoke: 
!Ne.\t  tide  of  blood,  alas  !  we  yield, 

And  all  those  liigh  resolves  arc  broke  I" 

I  like  to  liave  quotations  for  every  occasion.  They  give  one's 
ideas  so  pat,  and  save  one  the  trouble  of  finding  expression  adequate 
to  one's  feelings.  1  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  attend- 
ing a  poetic  genius,  tliat  wo  can  give  our  woes,  cares,  joys,  loves,  kc, 
an  embodied  form  in  verse,  wliich  to  me  is  ever  immediate  ease. 
Goldsmitii  says  finely  of  his  Muse  — 

''J'liou  source  of  all  niv  l)liss  and  all  my  wo  ; 
1'hou  found'at  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so.' 

My  limb  has  been  so  v.ell  to-day,  that  I  have  gone  up  and  down 
stairs  often  without  my  stafi'.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  walk  once  again 
on  my  own  legs  to  dinner.     It  is  only  next  street.     Adieu. 

tSYI.VANDEU. 

'I'hc  la.«t  letter  of  Clarinda  liaving  been  received  soon  after  the 
above  epistle  Juul  been  despatched,  lie  writes  again — 

TO  CLAniNDA. 

Tiir.siiati  Evening  [Jan.  13  ?] 
Tiiat  you  have  faults,  my  f'larinda,  I  never  doubted  ;  but  I  knew 
jK)t  wiiore  they  existed,  and  Satunlay  night  made  me  more  in  tlie  daik 
than  ever.  Oh  Clarinda!  wliy  will  you  wound  my  soul  by  hinting 
that  last  night  nuist  have  lessened  my  oj)inion  of  you?  True  I  was 
*  behind  tlie  scenes'  witli  yon  ;  but  what  did  I  see  ?  A  bosom  glowing 
with  honour  and  l)euevolence ;  a  mind  ennobled  by  genius,  inibrmcd 
and  refined  by  education  and  retioction,  and  exulted  by  native 
religion,  genuine  as  in  tlic  climes  of  heaven  ;  a  heart  formed  for  all 
the  glorious  meltings  of  friendship,  love,  and  pity.  These  I  saw  ;  I 
saw  the  noblest  immortal  soul  creation  ever  shewed  me. 

I  looked  long,  my  dear  Clarinda,  for  your  letter;  and  am  vexed 
that  you  are  complaining.     I  have  not  caught  you  so  far  wrong  as  in 
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your  idea,  tliat  the  comincrce  you  have  with  oii"  friend  hiir's  you 
if  you  cannot  tell  every  tittle  of  it  to  tniotlur.  "Why  have  so  inju- 
rious a  suspicion  of  a  good  God,  Clariuda,  as  to  think  thut  Frieiul- 
ship  and  Love,  oa  the  sacred  inviolate  principles  of  Trutli,  Honour, 
and  Roliijion,  can  bo  anything  else  than  an  object  of  His  divine 
ajjprohation ! 

i  have  mentioned,  in  some  of  my  former  scrawls,  Saturday  even- 
ing next.  Do  allow  me  to  wait  on  you  that  evening.  Oh,  my 
nngel!  how  soon  must  we  part!  and  when  can  we  meet  again?  I 
looked  forward  on  the  horrid  interval  with  tearful  eyes!  AVhat 
have  I  lost  by  not  knowing  you  sooner!  I  fear,  I  fear  my  ac<iuaint- 
ance  witli  you  is  too  short,  to  make  that  tasting  impression  on  your 
heart  I  could  wish.  Sylv.axder. 

In  her  next  letter,  written  apparently  on  "Wednesday  morning, 
the  IGth  of  .lanuary,  Clarinda  speaks  warmly  of  his  power  over 
lier,  and  invites  him  to  another  evening  visit  on  Saturday.  She 
asks  him  to  walk,  because  a  chair,  being  an  unusual  thing  in  lier 
neiglibonrhood,  might  '  raise  speculation.'  lie  might,  however, 
liave  a  eliair  to  take  him  home,  because  by  ten  o'clock  the  neigh- 
bours are  all  asleep.  The  lady  doubtless  meant  well,  Imt  it  is 
impossible  to  applaud  either  her  prudence  or  her  delicacy  in 
encouraging  visits  which  she  felt  would  tell  upon  her  reputa- 
tion if  they  were  discovered.  It  need  not  be  insisted  on,  that 
the  pure  are  muler  an  obligation  to  society  to  maintain  all  tho 
appearances  as  well  as  the  reality  of  purity. 


TO  CLAi:i.\DA. 

Sunday  Si'jhl  [Jan.  2(>  ?] 
The  impertinence  of  fools  has  joined  with  a  return  of  an  old 
indispositio!j  to  make  me  good  for  nothing  to-day.     The  i)aper  ha.s 
lain  before  nie  all  this  evening  to  write  to  my  dear  Clarinda;  but 
'  Fools  rushed  on  fooln,  as  waves  succctsl  to  waves." 

I  cursed  them  in  my  soul :  they  sacrilegiously  disturb  my  medita- 
tions on  her  who  holds  my  heart  I  AVliat  a  creature  is  man  !  A  littlo 
alarm  hist  night  and  to-day  tliat  I  am  mortal,  has  made  such  a 
revolution  in  my  spirits  I  There  is  no  philosophy,  no  divinity,  comes 
half  80  homo  to  the  mind.  I  have  no  idea  of  courage  that  Iiraves 
Heaven.  'Tis  the  wild  ravings  of  an  imaginary  hero  in  lieriiam. 
I  can  no  more,  Clariuda;  I  tan  scarce  hold  up  my  head;  but  I  am 
happy  you  don't  know  it,  you  would  be  so  uneasy. 

SVLVANDER. 

Monitiiii  Mornino. 

I  am,  my  lovely  friend,  much  better  this  morning,  on  the  whole ; 
but  I  have  a  hoiTid  languor  on  my  spirits — 
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'  Sick  of  the  world  and  all  its  joj-, 
IVIy  soul  in  pining  sadness  mourns ; 
Dark  scenes  of  wo  my  mind  employ, 
The  past  and  present  in  their  turns.' 

Have  you  ever  met  with  a  saying  of  the  great  and  likewise  good 
Mr  Locke,  author  of  the  fixmous  Ensay  on  the  Human  Undtrstandhif/  ? 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  directing  it '  Not  to  be  delivered  till 
after  my  decease.'  It  ended  thus — '  I  know  you  loved  me  when 
living,  and  will  preserve  my  memory  now  I  am  dead.  AH  the 
use  to  be  made  of  it  is — that  this  life  affoi'ds  no  solid  satisfaction,  but 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  well,  and  the  hopes  of  another 
life.     Adieu  !     I  leave  my  best  wishes  with  you. — J.  Locke.' 

Clarinda,may  I  reckon  on  your  friendship  for  life  ?  I  think  I  may. 
Thou  Almighty  Preserver  of  men !  Tliy  friendshij),  which  hitherto 
I  have  too  much  neglected,  to  secure  it  shall  all  tlie  future  days  and 
nights  of  my  life  be  my  steady  care! — The  idea  of  my  Clarinda 
follows : — 

'  Ilide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Wlierc,  mixed  with  God's,  her  loved  idea  lies.' 

But  I  fear  inconstancy,  the  consequent  imperfection  of  human 
weakness.  Shall  I  meet  Avith  a  friendship  that  defies  years  of  ab- 
sence, and  the  chances  and  changes  of  fortune?  Perhaps  'such 
tilings  are.'  O/ie  honest  man  I  have  great  hopes  from  that  way :  but 
Avho,  except  a  romance  Mritcr,  would  think  on  a  lore  that  could  pro- 
mise for  life,  in  spite  of  distance,  absence,  chance,  ond  change  ;  and 
tliat,  too,  with  slender  hopes  of  fruition  ?  For  my  o-n-n  part,  I  can 
say  to  myself  in  both  requisitions,  Thou  art  the  man!'  I  dare,  in 
cool  resolve,  I  dare  declare  myself  that  friend  and  that  lover.  If 
womankind  is  cajiablc  of  such  things,  Olarinda  is.  1  trust  that  she 
is;  and  feel  I  shall  be  miserable  if  she  is  not.  There  is  not  one 
virtue  which  gives  worth,  or  one  sentiment  Avhich  does  honour 
to  the  sex,  that  she  does  not  possess  superior  to  any  woman  I  ever 
saw;  her  exalted  mind,  aided  a  little  perhaps  by  her  situation,  is,  I 
think,  capable  of  tiiat  nobly-romantic  love-enthusiasm. 

May  I  see  you  on  AVcilnesday  evening,  my  dear  angel?  The  next 
Wednesday  again  will,  I  conjecture,  be  a  hated  day  to  lis  both.  I 
tremble  for  censorious  remarks  for  your  sake ;  but  in  extraordinary 
cases,  may  not  usual  and  useful  precautions  be  a  little  dispensed 
with?  Three  evenings,  three  swift-winged  evenings,  with  pinions  of 
down,  are  all  the  past — I  dare  not  calculate  the  future.  I  shall  call 
at  Miss  Nimmo's  to-morrow  evening;  'twill  be  a  farewell  call. 

I  have  written  out  my  last  sheet  of  paper,  so  I  am  reduced  to  my 
last  half-sheet.  What  a  strange,  mysterious  faculty  is  that  thing 
called  imagination !  We  have  no  ideas  almost  at  all  of  another 
■woild  ;  but  I  have  often  amused  myself  with  visionary  schemes  of 
what  hai)piness  might  be  enjoyed  by  small  alterations — alterations 
that  we  can  fully  enter  to,  in  this  present  state  of  existence.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  and  I  just  as  we  are  at  present,  the  same  rea- 
soning powers,  sentiments,  and  even  desires ;  the  same  fond  curiosity 
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for  knowledge  and  remarking  observation  in  our  minds — and  ima- 
gine our  bodies  free  from  pain,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  tho 
wants  of  nature  at  all  times  and  easily  within  our  reach;  imagine 
further  that  wo  were  set  free  from  the  laws  of  gravitation  which 
bind  us  to  this  globe,  and  could  at  pleiisure  fly,  without  inconve- 
nience, through  all  the  yet  iniconjectiired  bounds  of  creation — what  a 
life  of  bliss  should  we  lead  in  our  mutual  ])ursuit  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  and  our  mutual  enjoyment  of  friendship  and  love! 

I  SCO  you  laughing  at  my  fairy  fancies,  and  calling  mo  a  volup- 
tuous Mahometan ;  but  I  am  certain  I  should  be  a  happy  creature, 
beyond  anything  we  call  bliss  here  below:  nay,  it  would  be  a  para- 
dise congenial  to  you  too.  Don't  you  sec  us  hand  in  hand,  or  rather 
my  arm  about  your  lovely  waist,  making  our  remarks  on  Hirius,  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars :  or  surveying  a  comet  flaming  innoxious 
by  us,  as  we  just  now  would  mark  the  passing  pomp  of  a  travelling 
monarch ;  or  in  a  shady  bower  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  dedicating  the 
hour  to  love  in  mutual  converse,  rehing  honour,  and  revelling  en- 
dearment— while  the  most  exalted  strains  of  poesy  and  harmony 
would  be  the  ready,  spontaneous  language  of  our  souls  I  Devotion 
is  the  favourite  employment  of  your  heart,  so  is  it  of  mine :  what 
incentives  then  to,  and  powers  for  reverence,  gratitude,  faith,  and 
hope,  in  all  the  fervours  of  adoration  and  praise  to  that  Being 
whose  unsearchable  Avisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  so  pervaded,  so 
inspired  every  sense  and  feeling !  By  this  time,  I  diiresay,  you 
will  be  blessing  the  neglect  of  tho  maid  that  leaves  me  destitute 
of  paper.  Sylvanher. 

During  this  month,  while  penning  these  strange  ravings  to  a 
female  bosom  as  impressionable  as  his  own,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  bring  his  publisher  Creech  to  a  settlement  of  accoimts.  His 
Buflerings  under  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  prospects,  his  painful 
accident,  a  return  of  his  nervous  ailment,  and  reflections  on  the 
consequences  of  his  many  errors,  seera  to  lure  brought  him  at 
times  very  low. 


TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

Now  for  that  wayward,  unfortunate  thing,  myself.  I  have  broke 
measures  with  Creecb,  and  last  week  I  wrote  him  a  frosty,  keen 
letter.  He  replied  in  terms  of  cluistiscment,  and  promised  me  upon 
bis  honour  that  I  should  have  the  account  on  Jlond.iy ;  but  this  is 
Tuesday,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  hiui.  (Jod  have 
mercy  on  mo  !  a  poor  damned,  incautious,  duped,  unfortunate  fool ! 
Tlie  sport,  the  miserable  victim  of  rebellious  pride,  hypochondriac 
imiigination,  agonising  sensibility,  and  bedlam  passions  ! 

'I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  die!'  I  had  lately 
*a  hairbreadth  'scape  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  *  of  love  too. 
Thank  my  stars,!  got  off  heart-whole,'  waur  fleyed  [worse  frightened] 
than  hurt.' — Interruption. 
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I  have  tills  moment  got  a  liint I  fear  I  am  something- 
like — undone — but  I  hope  for  the  best.  Come,  stubborn  pride  and 
unshrinking-  resolution ;  accompany  me  through  this,  to  me,  miser- 
able world  !  You  must  not  desert  me.  Your  friendship  I  think  I 
can  count  on,  though  1  should  date  my  letters  from  a  marching 
regiment.  Early  in  life,  and  all  my  life,  I  reckoned  on  a  recruiting- 
drum  as  my  forlorn  hope.  Seriously  though,  life  presents  me 
■with  but  a  melancholy  path  :  but — my  limb  will  soon  be  sound,  and 
I  shall  stru'jgle  on.  "  E.  E. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOr. 

EpiNCL-RGH,  January  21,  17li8. 

After  six  weeks'  confinement,  I  am  beginning  to  walk  across  the 
room.  Tiicy  have  been  six  horrible  weeks;  anguish  and  low  spirits 
made  me  mifit  to  read,  write,  or  think. 

1  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could  resign  life  as  an 
officer  resigns  a  commission ;  for  I  would  not  take  in  any  poor, 
ignorant  wretch,  by  selling  out.  Irately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private, 
and,  God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough ;  now  I  march  to  tiie 
campaign,  a  starving  cadet — a  little  more  conspicuously  wretched. 

I  am  ashamed  of  all  this ;  for  though  I  do  want  bravery  for  the 
warfare  of  life,  I  could  wish,  like  some  other  soldiers,  to  luivo  as 
much  fortitude  or  cunning  as  to  dissemble  or  conceal  my  cowardice. 

As  soon  as  I  can  bear  tlie  journey,  which  will  be,  I  suppose,  about 
the  middle  of  next  week,  I  leave  Edinburgh  ;  and  soon  after  I  sliall 
pay  my  grateful  duty  at  Dunlop  House.  E.  E. 

The  allusions  in  the  letter  to  Miss  (^lialmcrs  are  said  by  Allan 
Cunniiigliam  to  refer  to  whi.spers  which  had  reached  his  ear  about 
the  solvency  of  Creech.  Any  such  rumours  1  must  suppose  to 
have  been  ill  founded,  as  !Mr  Creech  passed  through  a  long  career 
of  business  with  all  the  appearances  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.^ 
I>ut  we  may  well  suppose  that,  with  no  exact  knowledge  to  the 
contrary,  and  tantalised  by  tlic  apparently  uru-casonablc  delay  of 

'  A  rea))cct!il)lc  F.dinbiirgh  liooksellcr,  now  in  retirement — who  was  an  iUvcoiyiv 
Crei.-ch,  but  at  ii  time  Biib.su(|iient  to  the  a])i)e:inin(e  of  liurns  in  Kilinburgh — iiivcurs 
mo  with  some  nuMnoranda  as  to  the  habits  of  (he  eminent  publislier  : — 

'  My  fi-ienft,  Mr  Creech,  was  rather  a  tardy  man  of  business,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it.  I'revious  to  my  beeominj;  his  clerk,  he  had  my  friend  Jlr  Robert  Miller, 
and  several  other  respectable  youn^  men,  to  take  care  of  liis  business.  Being  so 
much  occupied  with  literary  iieople,  he  seldom  handled  his  own  money.  His 
cleik  balanced  the  cash  every  nijjlit,  and  carried  on  llwt  to  next  day.  Ke  had  a 
Ic.vcc.  in  his  liousc  till  twelve  every  day,  attended  by  literary  men  .and  i)rintcrs. 
JJetween  twelve  and  one  he  came  to  the  shop,  wliere  tlu'  same  flow  of  company 
lasted  till  four,  and  then  he  left  us,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  liim  till  nextday.  Ho 
was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  was  never  known  to  prosecute  any  one  for  a 
debt.' 

Mr  Robert  Miller,  here  mentioned,  was  the  publisher  of  the  first  work  of  Scott — 
Iiis  iranslation  of  Buri^er's  Rallads.  lie  sang  several  of  Uurns's  songs  with  a  feli- 
city only  to  be  e(iualled  by  that  with  which  he  reeiU-d  some  of  Mr  Creech's  stories. 
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a  settlement,  Bums  would  receive  tlie  '  hint  '  as  something  like 
the  knell  of  doom.  Another  vexation  of  this  period  referred  to 
circumstances  of  a  tenderer  nature.  The  consequences  of  his 
renewed  intimacy  with  Jean  Armour  were  now  becoming  no  longer 
concealable.  Her  father  became  aware  of  her  condition  witli 
feelings  whicii  detied  control.  He  would  not  allow  her  to  remain 
under  a  roof  which  he  thought  disgraced  by  her  presence.  In 
Bunis's  phrase  :  '  She  was  turned,  literally  turned  out  of  doors;' 
and  the  hapless  poet,  confined  with  his  bruised  limb  in  St  James's 
Square,  liad  to  write  to  a  friend  hi  the  west  to  provide  a  shelter 
for  her.  It  will  be  admitted  that  these  were  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances under  which  to  conduct  his  romantic  correspondence 
with  Clarinda. 

Several  of  the  biographers  of  Burns  have  needlessly  aggravated 
his  culpability  at  this  crisis,  while  representing  him  as  under  a 
true,  though  not  apparent  matrimonial  bond  to  Jean.  If  Burns  had 
had  reason  to  believe  himself  not  liberated  from  Jean,  his  even 
tliinh-ing  of  any  other  of  the  women  whom  he  speaks  of  as  possible 
objects  of  his  addresses  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  would 
of  course  have  been  an  act  of  turpitude.  There  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  guilt  in  allowing  Mrs  M'Lehose  to  entertain  even  her 
faint  hopes,  dependent  a.s  they  were  upon  a  remote  enough  con- 
tingency. But  the  truth  is,  that  Burns  had  every  reason  to 
believe  himself  at  this  time  free  of  nuptial  bonds.  He  had  gone 
through  a  Immiliating  process  at  Maucldine  to  insure  for  Jean 
that  lil)erjition  which  slie  and  her  tVicnds  desired.  Ecclesiastical 
authority  had  assured  liim  of  his  bachelorhood.  The  world 
imputed  to  him  no  other  condition,  nor  even  the  possilnlity  of  any 
claim  of  a  connubial  kind  upon  him  being  established.  Tiie  per- 
son chiefly  interested  would,  to  all  appearance,  have  been  the  last 
to  think  that,  even  al'ter  this  her  second  pregnancy,  she  had  any 
such  claim  upon  Burns.  It  would  now  apjiear  that  all  concerned 
were  under  a  mistake  with  respect  to  the  eflect  of  the  proceedings 
of  April  ns^ti.  by  whicii  it  was  supposed  that  the  private  marriage 
of  Burns  and  Joan  was  annulled.  A  marriage  once  formed,  even 
in  the  most  irregular  manner,  cannot  be  annulled  otherwise  than 
by  a  regular  process  of  divorce.  The  names  had  lieen  obliterated 
from  the  paper — under  legal  care,  too,  for  Mr  Kobert  .Viken  had 
presided  on  the  occasion — but  the  destruction  of  the  evi<lence  will 
not  neutralise  a  marriage.'  Other  evidence  might  have  al'ter- 
wards  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  parties  against  the  otlier;  in 
which  case,  a  subsequent  marriage  of  that  other  party  to  a  diffe- 
rent person  would  liave  been  an  act  of  bigamy.     It  now  of  course 

'  S€«  Appendix,  No.  1?, 
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depended  on  tlie  possibility  of  sucli  CNidence  being  obtained, 
whether  Burns  was  liable,  in  the  event  of  nuptials  with  another 
woman,  to  be  prosecuted  by  Jean.  And  in  a  country  where  so 
little  is  required  to  constitute  the  evidence  of  a  marriage,  it  might 
have  been  by  no  means  difficult  to  re-establisli  his  original  matri- 
monial relation  to  that  young  Avoman,  and  thus  expose  him  to 
a  heavy  penalty  if  he  should  in  the  meantime  have  given  his 
liand  to  another  woman.  Ail  this  may  be  allowed  as  the  law  of 
the  case,  as  now  read  from  the  authorities,  or  as  fixed  by  some 
late  decision;  but  the  question,  I  apprehend,  is  as  to  the  lona  fides 
of  Burns  in  the  view  he  took  of  his  separation  from  his  mistiness. 
The  whole  series  of  facts  shews  him  absolved  from  his  marriage 
tie,  not  merely  with  the  consent,  but  at  the  express  and  urgent 
instance  of  the  parties  usually  most  concerned  in  keepmg  the 
man-  fixed  to  his  engagement.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  against 
his  own  will,  and  the  consequences  were  bitterly  bewailed  by  him. 
He  was,  moreover,  but  a  rustic,  not  necessarily  learned  in  the  law  : 
and  when  told  by  a  lawyer,  even  of  Mr  Aiken's  grade,  that  he 
must  henceforth  consider  himself  a  free  man,  a  person  of  his 
degi'ce  of  information  on  such  subjects  was  surely  excusable  in 
adopting  the  belief,  and  retaining  it  till  his  mmd  was  enlightened 
by  some  superior  authority.  It  does  appear,  indeed,  that  before 
the  3d  of  March  1788,  Burns  had  found  reason  to  fear  that  he 
might  after  all  be  liable,  in  the  event  of  a  second  marriage,  to 
trouble  on  account  of  Jean  Armour,  if  she  or  any  other  person 
should  feel  interested  in  bringing  evidence  against  him  for  the 
establishment  of  previous  nuptials.  But  we  are  not  yet  come  to 
that  period.  We  are  considering  Burns's  presumable  beUef  in  the 
case  during  1787  ;  and  it  is  enough  that  no  evidence  exists  to 
shew  that  he  had  then  any  reason  for  apprehension  on  the  subject, 
or  for  regarding  himself  otherwise  than  as  a  man  free  to  give  his 
hand  to  whomsoever  he  chose. 

Every  biographer  of  Bums  must  have  gi-oaned  with  unavailing 
anguish  at  this  point  in  his  task.  Tlie  bright  spirit  which  threw 
out  thoughts  and  sentiments  calculated  to  be  a  joy  to  his  kind  for 
ever,  must,  for  the  mere  sustentation  of  the  flame  of  life  in  his 
bosom,  put  himself  into  the  fetters  of  a  humble  drudging  occu- 
pation, such  as  the  most  ordinary  childi-en  of  humanity  are  fit  for. 
It  was  no  singular  case.  Society  has  no  better  arrangement  for  her 
prophets  and  oracles  even  to  this  day.  Burns,  we  have  seen,  thought 
of  a  return  to  his  original  profession;  but  the  period  immediately 
following  the  close  of  tlie  colonial  war  Avas  a  bad  time  for  farming 
in  Britain,  and  the  poor  poet  could  nowhere  see  a  piece  of  land  on 
Avliich  he  might  be  tolerably  sure  to  live  and  pay  rent.  If  we 
throw  ourselves  back  to  the  time,  and  join  ideally  m  the  consul- 
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tations  of  tlie  poet  and  his  friends,  vrc  sliall  quickly  see  tbe 
dilRculty  there  was  of  evoking  a  decent  altcniative  from  the  cliaos 
of  plans  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  government — the  favour 
of  the  monarch — the  sympathising  interest  of  Uenry  Dundas,  who, 
Ti-ith  a  warm  Scotch  lieart,  ruled  as  much  as  possible  for  the  benelit 
of  Scotland — had  Ikiru.s  any  prospects  there?  Alas,  he  not  only  had 
not  paid  court  in  high  quarters,  but,  with  liis  bardic  recklessness, 
he  had  done  somewhat  to  give  offence :  we  have  only  to  recall  his 
published  I)rtam,nn{\  Ids  unjtublisliod  Init  not  unknown  lines  on  tlie 
Stirling  window.  Could  Burns,  with  his  previous  habits,  hope  to 
succeed  in  any  kind  of  commercial  career?  Need  the  question  be 
answered.  Could  he,  at  nine-and-tweuty,  commence  an  education 
for  any  of  those  learned  professions  which  his  talents  might  have 
been  titled  to  adorn?,  Scarcely  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Was 
it  possiUe  for  him  to  make  a  livelihood  as  a  man  of  letters?  Such 
feats  were  not  common  in  those  days,  and  probably  the  notion 
never  once  occun-ed  to  him  or  any  of  his  friends.  No  one  seems 
even  to  have  imagined  that  the  subscription  volume  was  an  ex- 
periment liable  to  be  repeated.  It  was  most  desu-able  that  some 
kind  of  official  appointment  slioiUd  be  procured  for  Bums,  for 
there  appe^ired  to  be  no  other  opening;  but  what  appointment  of 
that  nature  could  any  of  his  friends  seciu"e  for  him?  I  suspect — 
painful  as  the  conclusion  is — that  there  really  was  not  any  one 
readily  or  at  all  available,  except  that  of  a  common  exciseman. 

No  one  who  admired  his  genius  coidd  fail  to  deprecate  the  idea; 
and  many  were  the  expressions  of  siurprise  which  it  gave  rise  to. 
'  AMiat !  make  Bums  an  exciseman ! '  worthy,  S}-m2iathising  men 
would  exclaim:  'Can  they  make  no  better  of  him  tlian  that?' 
Every  one  looked  Anth  reproach  to  '  They '  for  making  Burns  an 
exciseman,  without  feeling  that,  by  default,  he  had  his  own  share 
in  the  procedure.  Certainly,  in  dispensing  any  blame  which  we 
have  to  throw  upon  the  age  for  its  treatment  of  the  illustrious 
phenomenon  which  had  fallen  into  its  hands,  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  give  an  unusual  share  to  tlie  few  who  were  instru- 
mental ingaiiung  him  tiie  appointment,  as  it  happened  that,  where 
all  were  alike  concerned,  they  alone  had  done  any  duty  in  the 
case. 

After  all,  it  is  creditable  to  Bums  that  he  took  no  high-flown 
views  of  his  situation  and  pretensions,  and  was  willing,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  independence,  to  subdue  himself  to  such  a 
drudgery,  since  it  appeared  that  no  better  course  was  open  for 
him.  The  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  new  to  his  mind.  It 
had  been  agitated  at  the  crisis  of  his  "West  ludia  voyage,  in  the 
autumn  of  1786.  Perhaps,  even  in  earlier  years,  some  hope  had 
been  entertained  of  his  working  himself  out  of  a  position  of  rustic 
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toil  by  means  of  tliose  slight  acquirements  in  geometry,  of  which 
the  groundwork  liad  been  laid  at  Kirkoswald  school.  Even  now, 
Avhen  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  distinction  and  of  elegant  life,  he 
seems  to  have  experienced  fer  less  difficulty  in  condescending  to 
such  a  certain  means  of  realising  fifty  pounds  a  year  than  we  might 
have  been  entitled,  by  any  consideration  of  his  somewhat  arrogant 
spirit,  to  expect.  The  idea  seems  from  first  to  last  to  have  been 
very  much  his  own. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Burns's  wishes  regarding  the  Excise 
were  gratified,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  his  being  assured  of  au 
appointment,  or  enrolled  on  the  list  of  expectant  ofiicers.  Ac- 
cording to  Heron,  he  was  immediately  indebted  for  this  favour 
to  the  kind-hearted  surgeon  who  attended  him  for  his  bruised 
limb.  Mr  Alexander  ^\'ood,  usually  called,  on  account  of  hi.s 
lengthy  lanky  figure,  Lang  Sandy  Wood,  was  a  man  after  Burns's 
own  heart — khul,  quaint,  fond  of  children  and  animals:  he  even 
resembled  the  poet  so  specifically,  as  to  have  liad  at  one  time 
a  pet  sheep,  which,  like  Burns's  Mailie,  '  trotted  by  him '  through 
all  the  town  on  liis  professional  visits — a  trait  of  eccentricity  that 
strongly  recalls  the  simple,  cordial  days  of  our  grandfathers.  This 
imiversally  popular,  warm-hearted  man  no  sooner  became  awai'e 
of  the  wislies  of  his  poet-patient,  for  whose  genius  he  had  the 
usual  share  of  admiration,  than  he  exerted  himself  in  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  and  the  enrolment 
followed. 


TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ.  OP  TINTRY. 

Sir — When  1  had  tlio  lionour  of  being  inti'ouuced  to  you  at 
Athole  House,  I  did  not  think  so  soon  of  asking  a  favour  of  you. 
AV^liun  Lear,  in  Sliakspeare,  asked  old  Kent  why  lie  wislied  to  he  in 
liis  service,  ho  answers:  'Because  )ou  liave  th.-it  in  your  face  which 
I  would  fain  call  master.'  For  some  such  reason,  sir,  do  I  now 
solicit  your  patronage.  You  know,  I  daresay,  of  an  application  I 
lately  made  to  your  Board  to  be  admitted  an  officer  of  Excise.  I 
liave,  according  to  form,  been  examined  liy  a  supervisor,  and  to-day 
I  gave  in  his  cerliticate,  with  a  re(piust  for  an  order  for  instructions. 
In  this  affair,  if  I  succeed,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  but  too  much  need  a 
])atronisiug  friend.  l'ro]iricty  of  conduct  as  a  man,  and  fidelity  and 
attention  as  an  officer,  I  dare  engage  for ;  but  with  anything  like 
business,  except  inaiiual  labour,  I  am  totally  unacquainted. 

I  liad  intended  to  liave  closed  my  late  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
life  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  country  faimer ;  but  after  discharging  some 
filial  and  fraternal  claims,  I  find  I  could  only  fight  for  existence  in 
that  miserable  mauner  which  I  have  lived  to  see  throw  a  venerable 
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parent  into  the  jaws  of  a  jail ;  whence  death,  tlie  poor  i>;;'.ii's  last 
tiiui  often  best  friend,  rescued  him. 

1  know,  sir,  that  to  need  vour  j,'oodness  is  to  have  a  claim  on 
it;  may  I,  tliercfore,  bej,'  your  patronage  to  forward  me  in  tliis 
aftair,  till  I  be  appointed  to  a  division  — where,  by  the  help  of 
rijjid  economy,  I  will  try  to  support  tliat  independence  so  dear 
to  my  soul,  but  which  has  been  too  often  so  distant  from  my  situa- 
tion ?'  11.  13. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GLEXCAIRX. 

My  Loku — I  know  your  lordship  will  disapprove  of  my  ideas  in 
a  request  I  am  jroinj;  to  make  to  you  ;  but  I  have  weighed,  lonj,'  and 
.seriously  wei;,'hed,  my  situation,  my  hopes,  and  turn  of  mind,  and 
am  fully  fixed  to  my  scheme,  if  I  can  possil)ly  efi'ectuate  it.  I  wish 
to  srct  into  the  E.\cise :  1  am  tohl  that  your  lordshiji's  interest  will 
easily  procure  me  the  grant  from  the  commissioners;  and  your 
lordship's  patronage  and  goodness,  which  Isave  already  rescued  mo 
from  obscurity,  wretchedness,  and  exile,  embolden  me  to  ask  that 
interest.  You  have  likewise  i)ut  it  in  my  power  to  save  the  little 
tie  of  homo  that  sheltered  an  aged  mother,  two  brothers,  and  three 
sisters,  from  destruction.  There,  my  lord,  you  liave  bound  me  over 
to  the  highest  gratitude. 

My  brother's  finn  is  but  a  wretched  lease,  but  I  tlilidv  he  will 
jircibably  weather  out  the  remaining  seven  ye:irs  of  it ;  and  after 
the  assistance  which  I  have  given,  and  will  give  him,  to  keep  the 
family  together,  I  think,  by  my  guess,  I  shall  have  rather  better 
than  two  hundred  ponr.ds  ;  and  instead  of  seeking,  what  is  almost 
impossible  at  present  to  find,  a  farm  that  I  can  certainly  live  by, 
•with  .so  small  a  stock,  I  shall  lodge  this  sum  in  a  banking-house,  a 
sacred  deposit,  excepting  only  the  calls  of  uncommon  distress  or 
necessitous  old  age. 

These,  my  lord,  are  my  -views :  I  have  resolved  from  the  mature.st 
deliberation  ;  and,  now  I  am  fixed,  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned 
10  carry  my  resolve  into  execution.  Your  lordship's  patronage  is 
tiie  strength  of  myliopes;  nor  have  I  yet  applied  to  anybody  else. 
Indeed,  my  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  idea  of  ajiplying  to  any 
other  of  the  great  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance. 
I  am  ill  (jualified  to  dog  tlie  heels  of  greatness  witli  the  impertinenco 
of  solicitation,  and  tremble  nearly  as  much  at  the  thought  of  tho 
cold  ])romi.se  as  the  cu'.d  denial  ;  but  to  your  lordship  1  have  not 
only  the  honour,  tlie  comfort,  but  the  j)lc;usure  of  being  your  lord- 
siiiii's  much  obliged  and  deeplv  indebted  humble  servant, 

^  °  K.  B. 

In  liis  last  letter  to  Clarinda,  he  had  asked  for  a  fourth  inter- 
view.    It  bad  taken  place  on  the  uight  which  we  set  do^vn  conjee- 
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tiirally  as  that  of  Wednesday  the  23d  January,  being  the  second 
last  Wednesday  which  he  thought  he  should  spend  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  present  occasion.  At  this  meeting,  it  would  appear,  the 
communications  of  the -pair  had  been  of  a  more  fervent  and  unre- 
served kind  than  heretofore,  insomuch  as  to  leave  self-accusing 
reflections  in  the  bosom  of  Clarmda.  Each  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
other  next  day: — 


TO  CLARINDA. 

Thursday  Morning  [Januari/  -li  ?] 

'  Unlavish  AVisdom  never  works  in  vain.' 

I  have  been  taskijig  my  reason,  Clarinda,  why  a  woman,  who,  for 
native  genius,  poignant  wit,  strength  of  mind,  genci'ous  sincerity  of 
soul,  and  the  sweetest  female  tenderness,  is  without  a  peer,  and 
v/hose  personal  charms  have  few,  very,  very  few  parallels,  among 
licr  sex ;  why,  or  how  she  should  fall  to  tlie  blessed  lot  of  a  poor 
hairum-scairum  poet  whom  Fortune  had  kept  for  her  particular  use, 
to  wreak  her  teuiper  on  whenever  she  was  in  ill  humour.  One  time 
I  conjectured,  that  as  fortune  is  the  most  capricious  jade  ever  known, 
she  may  have  taken,  not  a  fit  of  remorse,  but  a  paroxysm  of  whim, 
to  raise  the  poor  devil  out  of  the  mire,  where  he  had  so  often  and  so 
conveniently  served  her  as  a  stepping-stone,  and  given  him  the  most 
glorious  boon  she  ever  had  in  her  gift,  merely  for  tlie  maggot's  sake, 
to  see  how  his  fool  head  and  his  fool  heart  will  bear  it.  At  other 
times  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  Nature,  who  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  with  Fortune,  had  given  the  cocpiettish  goddess  some  such  hint  as, 
'  Here  is  a  paragon  of  female  excellence,  whose  equal,  in  all  my  former 
compositions,  I  never  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  on,  and  despair  of  ever 
doing  so  again ;  you  have  cast  her  rather  in  the  sluidcs  of  life ;  there 
is  a  certain  poet  of  my  makiug ;  among  your  frolics  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  attacii  him  to  tliis  masterpiece  of  my  hand,  to  give  her  that 
immortality  among  mankind,  which  no  woman,  of  any  age,  ever  more 
deserved,  and  which  few  rhymstcrs  of  this  age  are  better  able  to 
confer.' 


Evening,  9  o'clock. 
I  am  here,  absolutely  unfit  to  finish  my  letter — pretty  hearty  after 
a  bowl,  whlcii  has  been  constuutly  ])Hed  since  dinner  till  tliis  moment. 
I  have  been  with  Mr  Schetki,'  the  nuisician,  and  he  has  set  the  song 
finely.  I  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  anything,  but  that  I  have  druuk 
your  health  twice  to-night,  and  that  you  are  all  my  soul  holds  dear 
in  this  world. 

Sylvander. 

-  Mr  Schetki  was  a  respectable  German  musician,  settled  in  Edinburgh. 
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The  song  was — 

A  FAREWELL  TO  CLARIXDA, 
ON  LEAVING  EDIN'OL-RaH. 

ClarinJa,  mistress  of  my  soul, 

The  measured  time  is  run ! 
The  wretcli  beneath  the  dreary  pole 

So  marks  his  latest  sun. 

To  what  dark  cave  of  frozen  nifrht 

O 

.Shall  poor  Sylvander  hie; 
Deprived  of  thee,  his  life  and  light, 
The  sun  of  all  his  joy. 

We  part — but,  bv  these  precious  drops 

That  fill  thy  lovely  eyes ! 
No  other  li,:;^ht  shall  guide  my  steps 

Till  thy  bright  beams  arise. 

She,  the  fair  sun  of  all  her  se.x. 

Has  blest  n>y  glorious  day ; 
And  shall  a  glimmering  planet  fix 

3Iy  worship  to  its  ray  ? 

The  letter  of  Clarinda  expresses  the  distress  of  a  pure-minded 
though  loving  woman,  on  having  been  betrayed  into  an  equivocal 
situation.  '  I  am  neither  well  nor  liappy  to-day :  my  heart 
reproaches  me  for  last  night.  If  you  Avish  Clarinda  to  regain  her 
peace,  determine  against  everything  but  what  the  strictest  delicacy 
warrants.'  *  Do  not  be  displeased,'  .she  adds,  '  when  I  tell  you  I 
wish  our  parting  was  over.  At  a  distance,  we  shall  retain  the 
same  heartfelt  affection  and  interestedness  in  each  other's  con- 
cerns; but  absence  will  mellow  and  restrain  those  violent  heart- 
agitations  which,  if  continued  much  longer,  would  luihiuge  my 
vcr}-  soul,  and  render  me  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life.' 


TO  CLARIXDA. 

{Friday,  February  1  ?] 
C'larindii,  my  life,  you  have  wounded  my  soul.  Can  I  think  of 
your  being  unhappy,  even  tliough  it  be  not  described  in  your  pathetic 
elegance  of  lan;:ungc,  without  being  miserable '.  C'larind;i,  can  I 
bear  to  be  told  from  you  that  'you  will  not  see  me  to-morrow  night 
— that  you  wish  the  hour  of  parting  were  come?'  Do  not  let  us 
Impose  on  ourselves  by  sounds.     •    *     ♦    «     •    Why,  my  love. 
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talk  to  mo  in  such  strong  terms;  every  word  of  which  cuts  nie  to 
tlie  voi'v  soul?  You  know,  a  liint,  the  slightest  significatioii  of  your 
wish,  is  to  me  a  sacred  command. 

Ee  reconciled,  my  angel,  to  your  God,  yourself,  and  me  ;  and  I 
I)ledge  you  Sylvander's  lionour — an  oath,  I  daresay,  you  will  trust 
without  reserve — that  you  shall  never  more  have  reason  to  complain 
of  his  conduct.  Now,  my  love,  do  not  wound  our  next  meeting  Avith 
any  averted  looks.  *  «  *  I  have  marked  the  line  of  conduct — 
a  line,  I  kiu)w,  exactly  to  your  taste — and  which  I  will  inviolably 
Iceep ;  hut  do  not  you  show  the  least  inclination  to  make  houtidaries. 
Seeming  distrust,  where  you  knov/  you  may  coufide,  is  a  cruel  sin 
against  sensibility. 

'Delicacy,  you  know,  it  was  wliich  won  me  to  you  at  once:  take 
care  you  do  not  loosen  the  dearest,  most  sacred  tie  tliat  unites  us.' 
Clarinda,  I  would  not  have  stung  your  soul — I  would  not  have 
bruised  your  spirit,  as  that  harsh,  crucifying  '  Take  care,'  did  mine  ; 
no,  not  to  have  gained  heaven !  Let  me  again  aj)peal  to  your  dear 
self,  if  Sylvander,  even  when  he  seemingly  half  transgressed  t!io 
laws  of  decorum,  if  he  did  not  shew  more  cliastised,  trembling, 
faltei'ing  delicacy,  than  the  many  of  the  world  do  in  keepiiig  these 
laws  ? 

Oh  Jjove  and  Sensibility,  ye  have  consjnred  against  my  Peace! 
I  love  to  madness,  and  I  feel  to  torture!  Clarinda, how  can  I  forgive 
myself,  tliat  I  have  ever  touched  a  single  chord  in  your  bosom  witii 
pain!  Yv'ould  I  do  it  willingly?  Would  any  consideration,  any  grati- 
fication, make  me  do  so?  Oh,  did  you  love  like  me,  you  would  not, 
you  could  not,  deny  or  put  off  a  meeting  with  the  man  wlio  adoi'cs 
you  ;  MJio  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  before  he  would  injure  you; 
and  wlio  must  soon  bid  you  a  long  farewell ! 

I  had  ])roposed  bringing  my  bosom-friend,  Mr  Ainslie,  to-morrow 
evening,  at  liis  strong  request,  to  sec  you  ;  as  be  lias  only  time  to 
stay  with  us  about  ten  minutes,  for  an  engagement.  But  I  shall 
liear  from  you :  this  afternoon,  for  mercy's  sake  I — for,  till  I  hear 
from  you,  I  am  wretclicd.  Oli  Clarinda,  the  tie  tliat  binds  me' to 
thee  is  intwisted,  incorporated  with  my  dearest  threads  of  life! 

Sylvander. 

Another  interview  took  place,  and  another  letter  had  passed 
from  ("lariuda  to  Sylvander.  Then  we  have  a  brief  note  from 
Sylvander 

TO  CLARINDA. 

I  was  on  the  way,  my  love,  to  meet  you  (I  never  do  things  by 
luilves)  when  I  got  your  card.  Jlr  Ainslie  goes  out  of  town  to- 
morrow moi-ning  to  see  a  l)rotlier  of  his,  who  is  newly  arrived  from 
1" Vance.  I  am  determined  tliat  lie  and  I  sliall  call  on  you  together. 
So  look  you,  lest  I  should  never  see  to-morrow,  we  will  call  on  you 
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to-night.  >rary  i  and  you  may  i)ut  oft"  tea  till  about  seven,  at  which 
tune,  in  tlic  (jalloway  phrase, '  au  the  beiist  be  to  the  fore,  and  the 
branks  bide  hale,'  expect  the  humblest  of  your  humble  servants, 
and  his  dearest  friend.  We  only  propose  staying  half  an  hour^ 
'  for  ou;;ht  we  ken.'  I  could  sufrer  the  lash  of  misery  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  were  the  twelfth  to  be  composed  of  hours  like  yester- 
night. You  are  the  soul  of  my  enjoyment — all  else  is  of  the  stuftof 
stocks  and  stones !  Svlvandku. 

In  Ills  next  letter,  we  have  a  now  turn  given  to  his  feelings 
regariling  the  K.xcise  scheme  : 

TO  CLARIXDA. 

Siindap  Xooii. 
I  liavc  almost  giN-en  up  the  E.kcIsc  idea.     I  have  been  just  now 

to  wait  on  a  great   person,  Miss  's  friend,  .      "\Miy  will 

great  people  not  only  deafen  \\s  with  the  din  of  their  equipar^;,  and 
dazzle  us  with  their  fiistidious  pomp,  but  they  must  also  be  so  very 
dictatorially  wise  ?  I  have  been  questioned  like  a  child  about  my 
matters,  and  blamed  and  schooled  for  my  inscription  on  the  Stirling 
window.  Come,  Clarinda ! — *  Come,  curse  me,  Jacob ;  come,  defy 
mc,  Israel ! ' 

Suii'liti)  Kitiht. 

I  liavc  been  with  iliss  Ximmo.  She  is  indeed  'a  good  soul,' as 
my  f'larinda  finely  says.  She  has  reconciled  me,  in  a  good  measure, 
to  the  world  with  her  friendly  prattle. 

Schetki  has  sent  mc  the  song,  set  to  a  fine  air  of  his  composing. 
I  have  called  the  song  Clarinda  :  I  have  carried  it  about  in  my 
pocket,  and  hummed  it  over  all  day. 

M-mJay  Morning. 
If  my  prayers  have  any  weight  in  heaven,  this  morning  looks  in 
on  you  and  finds  you  in  the  arms  of  peace,  except  where  it  is  charm- 
ingly interrupted  by  the  ardours  of  devotion.  I  find  so  much 
serenity  of  mind,  so  much  positive  pleasure,  so  much  fearless  daring 
toward  the  v.-orld,  when  I  warm  in  devotion,  or  foel  the  glorious 
sensation  -  a  consciousness  of  Almighty  friendship — that  I  am  suro 
I  shall  soon  be  au  honest  enthusiiist. 

'  I  low  are  thy  Ber>-ant<!  West,  O  I.orJ  .' 

How  sun-  U  their  defL-nce  ! 

Eternal  wisdom  is  tlieir  guide. 

Their  help  Onuiipotence  !' 

I  am,  my  dear  madam,  yours,  Sylvaxder. 

On  the  same  day  ClarinrL-i  was  writing  to  him  in  equal  teuder- 

'  Miss  SIi'.T^-  Poncwk.  n  young  friend  of  Clarinda,  afterwards  m.irried  to  Mr  James 
Oniy  of  the  K<lin!.iir,'h  Hi^h  SchrK)l— a  woman  of  literary  talent,  and  most  cnthual- 
aetie  int^jest  in  all  whu  blacked  paper. 

VOL.  II.  j; 
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ness,  but  with  self-accusation.  She  had  disclosed  the  state  of 
her  heart  to  her  pastor,  Mr  Kemp,  who  had  expressed  much 
sympathy.  She  adds  a  remarkable  passage :  '  Sylvander,  I  believe 
nothing  Avere  a  more  impracticable  task  than  to  make  you  feel  a 
little  of  genuine  gospel  humility.  Believe  me,  I  wish  not  to  see 
you  deprived  of  that  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind  which  you 
eminently  possess.  Yet  a  sense  of  your  faults — a  feeling  sense  of 
them! — were  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  She  is  scarcely  sorry  at  the 
Excise  affair  misgiving,  for  he  will  be  better  out  of  Edinburgh,  so 
full  of  temptation  to  one  of  his  social  turn.  '  Providence,  if  you 
will  be  wise  in  future,  will  order  something  better  for  you.  I  am 
half  glad  you  were  schooled  about  the  inscription;  'twill  be  a 
lesson,  I  hope,  in  future.  Clarinda  would  have  lectured  you  ou  it 
before,  if  she  dared.'' 

Another  Saturday-evening  interview,  followed,  as  usual,  by  a 
letter. 

TO  CLARINDA. 

Sunday  Moniimj. 

I  have  just  been  before  the  throne  of  my  God,  Clarinda ;  according 
to  my  association  of  ideas,  my  sentiments  of  love  and  friendsliip,  I 
next  devote  myself  to  you.  Yesternight  I  was  happy — happiness 
that  the  world  cannot  give.  I  kindle  at  the  recollection ;  but  it  is  a 
flame  where  innocence  looks  smiling  on,  and  honour  stands  by,  a 
sacred  guard.  Your  heart,  your  fondest  wishes,  your  dearest  thouglits, 
these  arc  yours  to  bestow:  your  person  is  unapproachable  by  tlie 
laws  of  your  country ;  and  he  laves  not  as  I  do  who  would  make  you 
miserable. 

You  are  an  angel,  Clarinda ;  you  are  surely  no  mortal  that '  tlie 
earth  owns.'  To  kiss  your  hand,  to  live  on  your  smile,  is  to  me  far 
more  exquisite  bliss  thau  tlie  dearest  favours  that  the  fairest  of  tlie 
sex,  yourself  excepted,  can  bestow, 

Sunday  Evening. 

You  arc  the  constant  companion  of  my  thoughts.  How  wretched 
is  the  condition  of  one  who  is  liaunted  with  conscious  guilt,  and 
trembling  imder  the  idea  of  dreaded  vengeance !  and  what  a  placid 
calm,  what  a  charming  secret  enjoyment  it  gives,  to  bosom  the  kind 
feelings  of  friendsliip  and  tlic  fond  tlirocs  of  love !  Out  upon  the 
tempest  of  anger,  the  acrimonious  gall  of  fretful  impatience,  the  sullen 
frost  of  louiing  resentment,  or  tlie  corroding  poison  of  withered  envy ! 
They  eat  up  the  immortal  part  of  man !  If  they  spent  their  ftuy 
only  on  the  unfortunate  objects  of  tlicm,  it  would  be  something  in 
their  favour;  but  these  miserable  passions,  like  traitor  Iscariofc, 
betray  their  lord  and  master. 

Thou  Almighty  Author  of  peace,  and  goodness,  and  love !  do  thou 
give  me  tlic  social  heart  that  kindly  tastes  of  every  man's  cup !  Is 
it  a  draught  of  joy? — warm  and  open  my  heart  to  share  it  with  cordia3. 
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iincnvyinjT  rejoicing!  Is  it  the  bitter  potion  of  sorrow? — melt  my 
heart  with  sincerely  synipatlietic  wo !  Above  all,  do  thou  give  mo 
the  manly  niiiul,  that  resolutely  exemjAiiies,  in  life  and  manners, 
those  sentiments  which  I  would  wisli  to  be  thought  to  possess ! 
The  friend  of  my  soul ;  there,  may  I  never  deviate  from  the  firmest 
fidelity  and  most  active  kindness !  C'larinda,  the  dear  object  of  my 
fondest  love ;  there,  may  the  most  sacred  inviolate  honour,  the  most 
faithful  kindling  constancy,  ever  watch  and  animate  ray  every 
thought  and  imagination ! 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  the  following  lines  spoken  of  religion — 
your  darling  topic  ? — 

•  'Tu<  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  otu-  morning  bright ; 
'71i*  this  Uiat  gilds  tho  liorrors  of  our  night ; 
^Nlien  wealth  forsakes  us,  and  when  friends  are  few, 
When  frienrls  are  faithless,  or  when  foes  pursue ; 
Tis  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  tho  smart, 
Disarms  affliction,  or  repels  its  dart: 
Within  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise, 
Bids  smiling  Conscience  spread  her  cloudless  skies.' 

T  met  with  these  veraes  very  early  in  life,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  them,  that  I  have  them  by  nie,  copied  at  school. 
Good-night  and  sound  rest,  my  detirest  C'larinda ! 

Sylvander. 

In  the  reply  there  arc  some  affecting  passages.  She  bewails 
having  been  formed  susceptible  of  emotions  which  she  cannot 
indulge.  '  Never  were  there  two  hearts  formed  so  exactly  alike 
as  ours.'  They  must  part,  and  she  shudders  at  the  idea  of  a 
hundred  miles  of  distance.  '  Oh,  let  the  scenes  of  nature  remind 
you  of  Clarinda !  In  winter,  remember  the  dark  shades  of  her  fate ; 
in  summer,  the  warmth  of  Iicr  friendship ;  in  autumn,  her  glowing 
wishes  to  bestow  plenty  on  all;  and  let  spring  animate  you  with 
hopes,  that  your  friend  may  yet  surmount  the  wintry  blasts  of 
life,  and  revive  to  taste  a  spring-time  of  happiness.  At  all  events, 
Sylvander,  the  storms  of  life  will  quickly  pass,  and  "  one  imbounded 
spring  encircle  all."  Love,  there,  is  not  a  crime.  I  charge  you 
to  meet  me  there.  Oh  God!  I  must  lay  down  my  pen.'  I  have 
heard  Clarinda,  at  seventy-five,  express  the  same  hope  to  meet  m 
another  sphere  the  one  heart  that  she  had  ever  found  herself  able 
entirely  to  sympathise  with,  but  which  had  been  divided  from  her 
on  earth  by  such  pitiless  obstacles. 


TO  CXARI.VDA. 

Thiir fitly  Night. 

I  cannot  be  easy,  my  Clarinda,  while  any  sentiment  respecting  mo 
in  your  bosom  gives  mc  paiu.     If  there  is  no  man  on  earth  to  whom 
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your  heart  and  affections  are  justly  due,  it  may  savour  of  imprudence, 
but  never  of  criminality,  to  bestow  that  iioart  and  those  aftections 
wiiere  you  please.  The  God  of  love  meant  and  made  those  delicious 
attachments  to  be  bestowed  on  somebody ;  and  even  all  the  impru- 
dence lies  in  bestowmg  them  on  an  imworthy  object.  If  this  reasoning 
is  conclusive,  as  it  certainly  is,  I  must  bo  allowed  to  '  talk  of  Love.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  wrong  to  speak  highly  to  a  friend  of  his 
letter:  it  is  apt  to  lay  one  under  a  little  restraint  in  their  future 
letters,  and  restraint  is  the  death  of  a  friendly  epistle ;  but  there  is 
o:ie  passage  in  your  last  charming  letter,  Thomson  or  Shenstone 
)iever  exceeded  it,  nor  often  came  up  to  it.  I  shall  certainly  steal  it, 
and  set  it  in  some  future  poetic  production,  and  get  immortal  fame 
by  it.  'Tis  when  you  bid  the  scenes  of  nature  remind  me  of  Clarinda. 
Can  I  foi-get  you,  Clarinda?  I  would  detest  myself  as  a  tasteless, 
unfeeling,  insipid,  infamous  blockhead!  I  have  loved  women  of 
ordinary  merit,  whom  I  could  have  loved  for  ever.  You  ai'e  the  first, 
the  only  nnexccjitionable  individual  of  the  beauteous  sex  that  I  ever 
met  with ;  and  never  woman  more  entirely  possessed  my  soul !  I 
know  myself,  and  how  far  I  can  depend  on  passion's  swell.  It  has 
been  my  peculiar  study. 

I  tliank  you  for  going  to  Micrs.  Urge  him,  for  necessity  calls,  to 
have  it  done  by  the  middle  of  next  week:  "Wednesday  the  latest  day. 
I  want  it  for  a  breast-piu,  to  wear  next  my  heart.  I  propose  to  keep 
sacred  set  times,  to  wander  in  the  woods  and  v.-ilds  for  meditation  on 
you.     Then,  and  only  then,  your  lovely  image  shall  be  produced  to 

the  day,  with  a  reverence  akin  to  devotion. 

*         *  *  *  *  * 

To-moiTOW  night  shall  not  bo  the  last.  Good-night!  I  am 
perfectly  stupid,  as  I  supped  late  yesternight.  Sylvander. 

While  pining  on  his  couch  in  St  .lames's  Square,  groaning  at 
fortune,  and  penning  epistolary  ravings  to  the  goddess  of  tlie 
Potterrow,  he  was  not  neglectful  of  Johnson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs.  'J'lic  second  volume  of  this  work  was  proceeding  rapidly 
to  com]detion,  chiefly  indebted  to  liim  for  materials,  both  music 
and  poetry;  while  with  him  also  originated  a  new  feature  of  the 
work,  in  notes  announcing  such  facts  regarding  the  authorship 
and  subjects  of  the  old  songs  as  could  be  obtained  from  tradition. 
Of  the  songs  whiclx  lie  contributed  to  the  volume,  some  were  given 
with  his  name ;  a  few  others  that  were  wholly,  and  some  that 
were  partially  his,  appeared  anonymously.  We  find,  in  the  second 
volume,  besides  the  songs  already  here  given,  the  following 
acknowledged  contributions : — 

WHISTLE  AND  I'lL  COME  TO  YE,  MY  LAD. 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad. 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad; 
Thouffb.  father  ami  mother  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  ye,  my  lad. 
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Come  down  the  back  stairs  when  yc  come  to  court  mc, 
Come  down  tlie  back  staii-s  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
Come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  let  nacbody  see ; 
Aud  come  as  ye  were  ua  coming  to  me.^ 


MACPHERSOX'S  FAREWELL. 

TvsK—M'Pherton's  Rant. 

[James  Macphcrson  was  a  noted  Highland  freebooter,  of  uncommon  personal 
6trvn;rth.  and  an  excelUnt  performer  on  the  violin.  After  holciint;  the  counties  of 
Abi-rvleen,  Hanflf.  and  .Mor.iy,  in  fear  for  some  years,  he  was  seized  by  Duff  of  IJraco, 
aneestor  of  the  K^irl  uf  Fife,  and  tried  b^^fore  the  sheriff  of  Banfffliire  i  November 
7,  lyiKii,  alon^  with  cirtain  gipsies  who  had  been  l;iken  in  his  company.  In  the 
prison,  while  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he  composed  a  song  and  an  appro- 
priate air,  the  former  commencing  thus : — 

'I've  spent  my  time  in  riotintr, 

I)ehauihe<I  my  health  and  strength ; 
I  s<;uan<lcred  f:ist  as  pillaae  came. 
And  fell  to  shame  at  len»;tu. 

l;ut  ilantonly,  and  wantonly. 

And  rantonly  I  '11  cae ; 
1  "11  play  a  tune,  and  dance  it  roun' 
Utneath  the  jrallows-trec' 

■^•\T-  _  V-  ..  .y^i  ^Q  jjjp  place  of  execution,  on  the  Oallows-hiU  of  Banff  iXov.  I6i,  ho 
;  ine  on  liLs  violin,  and  then  a-ke»l  if  any  friend  was  present  who  would 

;i  n-tniiii  lit  as  a  gift  at  his  hands.     No  one  t-omini;  forward,  he  indig- 

n  on  his  kniv,  and  threw  away  the  fr.ijrments;  after  which  hu 

(,,1  ITit;  tra<litionary  .nccoimts  of  Maepherson's  immense  prowess 

ore  justirie*!  by  hi.t  sword,  which  is  still  preserved  in  Duff  House  at  Banff,  and  is 
an  implement -f '--r.Tit  length  and  weight— as  well  as  by  his  Ix-nes,  which  were 
found  a  few  >  ind  were  allowed  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  much  stronger 

than  th>'  Ivi?  i.iry  men. 

Xhe  ••  ■'>■  called  by  Mr  Lockhart  '  a  grand  IvTic' — were  designed 

ag  an  i  "'  the  freebooter,  presening  the  same  air.     In  the  edi- 

tion of  till  I'Ki  -  .,..,»-.  -,.j».rintended  by  Messrs  Hogg  and  .Motherwell  Glasgow, 
1834),  the  reader  will  find  ampler  information  on  the  subject  of  Jtlacphcrson  and 
his  '  Rant.'] 

Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie  ! 
JIacnhcrson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  jraUows-tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gae<l  he  ; 
lie  played  a  sprin;,-,  and  danced  it  round, 
Below  the  gallows-tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again  I 

>  Bums  afterwards  altered  and  extended  this  song. 
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Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  hands, 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword ; 

And  there 's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife; 

I  die  by  trcaclicrie  : 
It  burns  my  heart  I  must  depart, 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light — thou  sunshine  bright. 

And  all  beneath  the  sky ! 
May  coward  shame  distain  his  name, 

The  wretch  that  dares  not  die ! 


STAY,  MY  CHARMER. 
Tl'ne — An  Gille  dubh  ciar  dhubh. 

Stay,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ? 

Cruel,  cruel  to  deceive  me  ! 

Well  you  Itnow  how  much  you  grieve  me ; 

Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go  ? 

Cruel  clianner,  can  you  go  ? 

By  my  love  so  ill  re({uited, 

By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted. 

By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted, 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 

Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  so  ! 


STRATHALLAN'S  LAMENT. 

[TIio  indh-idu.al  horc  meant  is  William,  fourth  Viscount  of  StratliaUan,  who  fell 
on  the  insurgent  Bide  at  the  battle  of  Ciilloden,  April  17^6.  Burns,  probably  igno- 
rant of  his  real  fate,  describes  him  as  having  smrived  the  action,  and  taken  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  the  government  forces  in  a  Highland  fastness.] 

Thickest  night,  o'erhang  my  dwelling  ! 

Howling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave ! 
Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling, 

Still  surround  my  lonely  cave !  i 

1  Variation  in  MS.  in  possession  of  Jlr  B.  Nightingale,  Priory  Road,  London  :— 

'  Tliiclcest  night,  surround  my  dwelling ! 
Uowling  tempests,  o'er  me  rave  : 
Turbid  torrents,  wintiy  swelling, 
Roaring  by  mj'  lonely  cave ! ' 
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Crystal  streamlets  pently  flowiiif^, 

Busy  haunts  of  base  uiankiiui,  ' 

AVcstern  breezes  softly  blowiiii^, 

Suit  uot  uiy  ilisti'acted  iniiul. 

In  tlie  cause  of  ris-ht  engajiJid, 

Wronf^'s  injurious  to  redress, 
Honour's  war  we  strongly  waged, 

Uut  the  lieavens  denied  success. 

liuin's  wlieel  has  driven  o'er  us, 

Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend : 
The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 

But  u  world  without  a  frieud ! 


THE  YOUNG  HIGHLAND  ROVER. 
Tune — Morap. 

Loud  Maw  the  frosty  breezes, 

The  snaws  the  mountains  cover; 
Like  winter  on  me  seizes, 

Since  my  young  Highland  Rover' 

Far  wanders  nations  over. 
"Where'er  he  go,  where'er  he  stray, 

May  Heaven  be  his  warden, 
Beturn  him  safe  to  fair  Strathspey, 

And  bonnic  Castle-Gordou ! 

The  trees  now  naked  groaning. 
Boon  shall  wi'  leaves  be  hinging, 

Tlio  birdies  dowie  moaning, 
Shall  a'  be  blitliely  singing, 
Anil  every  flower  be  springing. 

Sae  I'll  rejoice  the  Ice-lang  day, 
When  by  his  mighty  warden 

Jly  youth's  rettirned  to  fair  Strathspey, 
And  Imnnie  Castle-Gordon. 


RAVING  WINDS  AROIJND  HKR  BLOWING. 
Tcjf «— 3/a<v;r<5or  of  Ruara's  Lament. 

[•  I  composed  those  verses  on  Miss  Isabella  JI'Lcod  of  Kaas.iy,  alluding  to  her 
feelings  on  the  death  of  her  nistcr,  and  the  still  more  melancholy  death  (17*3)  of 
her  sister's  husband,  the  late  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  shot  himself  out  of  sheer  heart- 
break at  some  mortificavtiona  ho  suffered  owing  to  the  deranged  stale  of  his 
finances.'— ZJ.] 

Raving  winds  around  her  blowing. 
Yellow  leaves  the  woodlands  strewing, 

1  Tlic  TTighland  Rover  is  evidently  meant  for  Prince  Charles  .Stuart. 
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By  a  river  hoarsely  roaring, 
Isabella  strayed  deploring — 
'Farewell  hours  that  late  did  measure 
Sunshine  days  of  joy  and  pleasure ; 
Hail,  thoa  gloomy  night  of  soitow. 
Cheerless  night  that  knows  no  morrow ! 

.    O'er  the  past  too  fondly  wandering, 
On  the  hopeless  future  pondering ; 
Chilly  grief  my  life-blood  freezes. 
Fell  despair  my  fancy  seizes. 
Life,  thou  soul  of  evcrj'  blessing, 
Load  to  misery  most  distressing. 
Gladly  how  would  I  resign  thee. 
And  to  dark  oblivion  join  thee  1' 


MrSIXG  ox  THE  ROARIXG  OCEAX. 

T"XE — Druimion  Duhh. 

['  I  composed  these  verses  out  of  compliment  to  a  Mrs  JIaclaclilan,  whose  husband 
is  an  officer  in  the  East  Indies.' — B.] 

Musing  on  the  roaring  ocean. 

Which  divides  my  love  and  me ; 
AVearying  Heaven  in  wai-m  devotion. 

For  his  weal  where'er  he  be. 

Hope  and  fear's  alternate  billow 

Yielding  late  to  nature's  law, 
Whisp'ring  spirits  round  my  pillow 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa. 

Ye  whom  sorrow  never  wounded, 

Ye  wlio  never  shed  a  tear. 
Care-untroubled,  joy-surrounded. 

Gaudy  day  to  you  is  dear. 

Gentle  night,  do  tliou  befriend  me; 

Downy  sleep,  the  curtain  draw  ; 
Spirits  kind,  again  attend  me. 

Talk  of  him  that's  far  awa ! 


BONXIE    PEGGY    ALISOX. 
TKSz—Braet  o'  Balqithiddcr. 

CHORfS. 

I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet. 

And  I  'II  kiss  thee  o'er  again, 
And  I  '11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet, 

-ly  bonnie  Peggy  Alison  1 
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Ilk  care  and  fear,  wlicu  thou  art  near, 

I  ever  iiiair  defv  tlicm,  U!  ' 

Younjj  killers  upon  tlicir  liaiiscl  throne 
Are  no  sao  blest  as  I  am,  O ! 

AVhcn  ill  my  arms,  wi'  a'  thy  charms, 

I  chisp  my  countless  treasure,  (), 
I  seek  nac  mair  o'  heaven  to  share 

Tiian  sic  a  moment's  pleasure,  0  ! 

Ami  by  thy  e'en,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

I  swear  I'm  thine  for  ever,  0  ! — 
And  on  thy  lips  I  seal  my  vow, 

And  break  it  shall  I  never,  O  ! 

In  Gilbert  Burns's  memoranda  of  heroines,  commimicated  to 
Mr  George  Thomson,  there  occurs  a  somewhat  obscure  note  oppo- 
site the  song  of  Mary  Morlson : — '  Mary  Morisoii  was  the  heroine 
of  some  old  light  verses,  beginning,  ''I  "11  kiss  thee  yet,  yet."  Burns 
is  not  supposed  to  have  had  any  particular  person  in  view.'  ^Irs 
Begg  considers  this  song  as  an  old  one  which  her  brother  had  only 
repaired.  Mr  "William  Douglas,  whose  expiscation  of  the  myste- 
rious story  of  Highland  Mary  entitles  huu  to  be  heard  with  respect 
on  any  subject  connected  with  Burns,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
both  Mart/  ^[orison  and  Bunnie  Pegfpj  Alison  refer  to  Ellison 
Begbie,  the  poet's  early  sweothcnrt,  whose  rejection  of  him  just 
before  his  going  to  Irvine  caused  liini  so  much  discomfiture  during 
that  period  of  his  lit'e.  Mr  Douglas  points  out  that  Ellison  Begbie 
was  a  name  unmanageable  in  verse,  ami  which  indeed  no  poet 
could  have  adopted.  He  thinks  that  Bums,  by  an  inversion  and 
sliglit  change  of  the  actual  name,  produced  the  euphonious  one, 
I'egg)'  Alison,  and  may  have  also  meant  Mary  Morison  as  a  suIj- 
stitute  for  the  same  loved  but  harsh  appellative.  Certainly  there 
is  an  appearance  of  earnestness  in  the  above  song  which  speaks 
strongly  for  its  being  the  expression  of  some  such  passion  as  tiiat 
which  the  poet  bore  for  Ellison  Begbie ;  and  the  note  of  Gilbert 
Bums,  80  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  attached  to  it,  seems  to 
denote  some  connection  between  the  two  songs  in  his  mind.' 

The  volume  also  contains  the  song.  Talk  not  of  love,  it  gives  me 
pnin.  '  liy  a  lady,'  with  the  improvements  efl'ected  by  Bums,  and 
set  to  the  tune  of  RuiIh  qf  SjM'y.  At  the  bottom  is  the  signature 
M.  With  the  same  signature  appeared  a  canzonet,  To  a  lilach- 
llrd. 

'  '  It  apponrs  tli.at  this  s^ns  was  n  (jrcnt  favoiiriu-  of  .^^^  Stephen  C'lnrkc ;  f  t  at  tlij 
bottom  of  the  nuinuseript  musie-stheet  where  this  tune  ib  inwrte"!  witli  iw  bnso, 
there  i3  a  note  in  his  hamlwTitinar,  in  whieh  he  .-iays — "  I  am  eliamieJ  with  this 
son?  almnst  as  mueh  as  tlie  lover  i:j  with  Bonnie  Piyj!/  AlUotu — S.  C" — SUnhoute't 
JlUutrations  vf  Juhmon's  Mtuatm, 
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Go  on,  sweet  bird,  and  soothe  my  care, 
Tliy  tuneful  notes  Avill  liush  despair; 
Thy  plaintive  warblings,  void  of  art, 
Tlirill  sweetly  through  my  aching  heart. 
Now  choose  thy  mate,  and  fondly  love, 
And  all  the  charming  transport  prove. 
While  I  a  lovelorn  exile  live. 
Nor  transport  or  receive  or  give. 

For  thee  is  laughing  nature  gay, 
For  thee  she  pours  the  vernal  day : 
For  me  in  vain  is  Nature  dressed, 
While  joy 's  a  stranger  to  my  breast. 
These  sweet  emotions  all  enjoy, 
Let  love  and  song  thy  hours  employ; 
Go  on,  sweet  bird,  and  soothe  my  care, 
Thy  tuneful  notes  will  hush  despair. 

This  was  an  improvement  l:)y  Burns  upon  a  few  verses  which 
Clarinda  had  composed — her  first — in  consequence  of  hearing  a 
blackbird  singing,  while  she  was  walking  with  one  of  her  children 
at  the  head  of  Bruntsfield  Links.  The  ideas,  she  used  to  say, 
came  into  her  mind  like  an  inspiration: 

'  Go  on,  sweet  bird,  and  soothe  my  care, 
Thy  cheerful  notes  will  hush  despair; 
Thy  tuneful  warblings,  void  of  art, 
Tiirill  sweetly  through  my  aching  heart. 
Now  choose  thy  mate,  and  fondly  love. 
And  all  the  charming  t'-ausport  prove; 
Those  sweet  emotions  all  enjoy. 
Let  Love  and  Song  thy  hours  employ ; 
Whilst  I,  a  lovelorn  exile,  live, 
And  rapture  nor  receive  nor  give. 
Go  on,  sweet  bird,  and  soothe  my  care, 
Thy  cheerfid  notes  will  hush  despair.' 

The  volume,  which  was  publislied  on  the  14th  of  February,^ 
contained  a  preface,  of  whicli  one  or  two  sentences  betray  the 
hand  of  Burns.  'Wlierever  the  old  words  could  be  recovered, 
they  have  been  preserved,  both  as  generally  suiting  better  the' 
genius  of  the  tunes,  and  to  preserve  the  productions  of  those 
earlier  sons  of  the  Scottish  Muses,  some  of  whose  names  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  has  befallen  them — "  Buried  'midst  the  wreck 
of  things  that  were."  .  .  .  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  may  perhaps 

'  Bums  says  so  himself  in  :i  letter  to  Mr  Skinner  of  that  date.  The  volume  is 
ndvrrtisod  on  the  20th  of  Febniai-y  as  'published  this  day,"  and  the  preface  is  sotne- 
ivhat  awkwardly  dated  '  Mareh  1st.' 
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MiC'tr  at  the  ?Implicity  of  the  poetn.-  ami  mnsic  of  some  of  tho.=o 
pieces;  but  thiir  havmg  been  forages  the  favourite  of  Natures 
Judges — the  Common  People — was  to  the  editor  a  sufficient  test 
of  their  merit.' 

In  her  uext  letter,  Garinda  gave  an  ample  disclosure  of  her 
religious  >news.  She  is  for  the  religion  of  the  bosom,  but  believes 
tliat  redemption  is  through  Clirist's  atonement  alone. 

TO  CLAIUXDA. 

Saturday  ifominff. 

There  is  no  time,  my  Clarinda,  when  the  conscious  thrilling  chords 
of  love  and  friendship  give  such  delight,  as  in  the  pensive  hours  of 
what  our  favourite  Thomson  calls  '  pliilosophic  melancholy.'  The 
sportive  insects,  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  or  the 
worms,  that  luxuriant  crawl  amid  their  ample  wealth  of  earth ;  they 
need  no  Clarinda — they  would  despise  Sylvander,  if  they  dared. 
The  family  of  3Iisfortunc,  a  numerous  group  of  brothers  and  sisters ! 
they  need  a  resting-place  to  their  souls.  Unnoticed,  often  condemned 
by  the  world — in  some  degree,  perhaps,  condemned  by  themselves — 
they  feel  the  full  enjoj-mcnt  of  ardent  love,  delicate,  tender  endear- 
ments, mutual  esteem,  and  mutual  reliance. 

In  this  light  I  have  often  admired  religion.  In  proportion  as  wo 
are  wnnig  with  grief,  or  distracted  with  anxiety,  the  ideas  of  a  com- 
passionate Deity,  an  Almighty  Protector,  are  doubly  dear. 

'T-    ■■  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning  bright; 

T 1  ,'iW=  The  horrors  of  our  night." 

I  have  been  tins  morning  taking  a  peep  through,  as  Young  finely 
says,  •  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed ;'  and  you  will  easily 
guess  'twas  a  rueful  prospect.  What  a  tissue  of  thoughtlessness,  weak- 
ness, and  folly  I  3Iy  life  reminded  me  of  a  ruined  temple:  what 
strength,  wliai  proportion  in  some  parts  I — what  unsightly  gaps,  what 
prostrate  ruins  in  others !  I  kneeled  down  before  the  Father  of 
Mercies,  and  said, '  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  nm  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ! '  I  rose,  eased 
and  s-  lied.    I  despise  the  superstition  of  a  fanatic,  but  I  lovo 

the  n  ,  ;.  .:  a  man.  '  The  future,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  is  still  before 
me :  there  let  me 

"  n..  -  -<=olve— 

That  cniiimi.  in  man!  " 

I  have  difficidtics  many  to  encounter,'  said  I ;  '  bnt  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely insuperable:  and  where  is  firmness  of  mind  shewn  bnt  in 
exertion  ?  Merc  declamation  is  bombast  rant.  Besides,  wherever  I 
am,  or  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be, 

«'Ti  ' 

Since  GoH  ig  ot«-  pr 
In  theToid  wa?v  .1- 
And  where  lie  ^ii'.    Tv..  jiuK  be  j<jy."  ' 
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Salurday  Kif/ht,  Half  after  Ten. 
What  luxury  of  bliss  I  was  enjoying  this  time  yesternight !  My 
ever  clearest  C'larinda,  you  have  stolen  away  my  soul :  but  you  have 
refined,  you  have  exalted  it ;  you  have  given  it  a  stronger  sense  of 
virtue,  and  a  stronger  relish  for  piety.  Clarinda,  first  of  your  sex ! 
if  ever  I  am  the  veriest  wretch  on  earth  to  forget  you — if  ever  your 
lovely  image  is  eft'aced  from  my  soul, 

'  May  I  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  itiy  end, 
And  find  no  uarth  that's  base  enough  to  bury  me! ' 

AVhat  trifling  silliness  is  the  childish  fondness  of  the  every-day  chil- 
dren of  the  world !  'Tis  the  lunneaning  toying  of  the  younglings  of  the 
fields  and  forests  ;  but,  where  sentiment  and  fancy  miite  their  sweets, 
where  taste  and  delicacy  refine,  where  wit  adds  the  flavo\ir,  and 
good  sense  gives  strength  and  spirit  to  all,  what  a  delicious  draught 
is  the  hour  of  tender  endearment  i     *     *     * 

TO  CLARINDA. 

*  *  *  I  am  a  discontented  ghost,  a  perturbed  si^irit. 
Clarinda,  if  ever  you  forget  iSylvander,  may  you  be  happy,  but  he 
will  be  miserable. 

Oh  what  a  fool  I  am  in  love !  what  an  extravagant  prodigal  of 
affection!  Why  arc  your  sex  called  the  tender  sex,  when  I  never 
have  met  with  one  who  can  repay  me  in  passion  ?  They  are  either 
not  so  rich  in  love  as  I  am,  or  they  arc  niggards  where  I  am  lavish. 

0  Thou,  whose  I  am,  and  whose  are  all  my  ways!  Tiiou  see'st 
me  here,  the  hapless  wreck  of  tides  and  tempests  in  my  own  bosom  : 
do  Tliou  diix'ct  to  thyself  that  ardent  love,  for  which  I  have  so  often 
sought  a  return  in  vain  from  my  fellow-creatures!  If  Thy  goodness 
has  yet  such  a  gift  in  store  for  me  as  an  equal  return  of  alfcctiou 
from  her  who,  Tliou  knowest,  is  dearer  to  me  than  life,  do  Thou  bless 
and  hallow  our  band  of  love  and  friendship ;  watch  over  us,  in  all 
our  outgoings  and  incomings  for  good  ;  and  may  the  tic  that  unites 
our  hearts  be  strong  and  indissoluble  as  tlie  thread  of  man's  im- 
mortal life ! 

1  am  just  going  to  take  your  blackbird,  the  sweetest,  I  am  sure, 
tliat  ever  sung,  and  prune  its  wings  a  little.  Sylvandek. 


TO  CLARINDA. 

TiicfiJaj/  Morning. 
I  cannot  go  out  to-day,  my  dearest  love,  without  sending  you  half 
a  line  by  way  of  a  sin-ottering;  but,  believe  me, 'twas  the  sin  of 
ignorance.  Could  you  tliinlv  that  I  intended  to  hurt  you  by  anything 
I  said  yesternight  ?  Nature  has  been  too  kind  to  you  for  your  hap- 
piness, your  delicacy,  your  sensibility.  Oh  why  sliould  sucli  glorious 
qualifications  be  tlie  fruitful  source  of  wo!  You  have  '  nuirdered 
sleep '  to  me  last  night.  I  went  to  bed  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
you  were  unhappy ;   and  every  start  I  closed  my  eyes,  busy  Fancy 
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painted  you  in  such  scenes  of  romantic  misery,  tliat  I  wouKl  almost 
be  persuadcil  you  arc  not  well  this  morning. 


-*  If  I  unwitting  luivc  ofiV'mk'd, 


Impute  it  not," 

'  Hut  wliile  we  live 

ISut  one  short  huur,  purliiips,  betwcii  us  two 
Let  tlicre  be  peace." 

If  Mary  is  not  gone  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  trive  her  my  best 
oompliuicnts.  She  is  a  cliarming  girl,  and  higlily  worthy  of  tho 
nolilcst  love. 

I  send  you  a  poem  to  read  till  I  call  on  you  this  night,  whicli  will 
bo  about  nine.  I  wisli  I  could  procure  some  potent  spell,  some  fairy 
cliann,  that  would  ])roti'ct  from  injury,  or  restore  to  rest,  tliat  bosom 
chord,  'tremblingly  alive  all  o'er,'  on  wliich  liangs  your  peace  of 
mind.  I  tliouglit,  vainly  I  fear  thouglit,  tiiat  tiio  devotion  of  love — 
love  strong  as  even  you  can  feci,  love  guarded,  invulnerably  guarded 
by  all  the  purity  of  virtue,  and  all  the  pride  of  honour — I  thought 
such  a  love  might  make  you  liappy.  Shall  I  bo  mistaken  '.  I  can  no 
more,  for  hurry. 

An  interview  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Peacock, 
who,  after  the  departure  of  the  poet,  spoke  of  him  with  rapturous 
admiration.  Clarinda  tells  Sylvandcr  tliat  slie  delighted  to  hear 
liitn  so  spoken  of — but  slie  knows  how  much  violent  admiration  is 
.ikin  to  love. 


TO  CI.ARINDA. 

Friili'!/  Morninn,  7  o'docli. 
> 

Your  fears  for  ^lary  arc  truly  laughable.  I  sui)posc,  my  love,  you 
and  I  shewed  her  a  scene  w  Iiicii,  pcr]iai)S,  made  her  wish  tliat  slio 
had  a  swain,  and  one  wdio  could  love  liico  me  ;  and  'tis  a  tliousand 
j)ities  that  so  good  a  heart  as  hers  should  want  an  aim,  an  object.  I 
am  niiscral)iy  stui)id  this  morning.  Yesterday  I  dined  witli  a  baronet, 
and  sat  pretty  late  over  the  bottle.  And  '  wlio  iuitli  wo — who  hath 
>orrow '.  they  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mi.xed 
wine.'  Forgive  me,  likewise,  a  (piotation  from  my  favourite  autlior. 
"Solomon's  knowledge  of  the  world  is  very  great.  He  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  '  Spectator'  or  '  -Vdventurer '  of  liis  day  :  and  it  is,  indeed, 
surjirising  what  a  sameness  has  ever  been  in  human  nature.  Tlie 
l)rokon,  but  strongly  characterising  liint-s,  that  tho  royal  author  gives 
us  of  tlie  manners  of  tlic  court  of  Jerusidem  and  country  of  Israel 
are,  in  their  great  outlines,  tiie  same  pictures  tliat  Liuulun  and  Eng- 
land, Vorsailles  ajsd  France,  exiiibit  Homo  three  thousand  years  latii-. 
The  loves  in  tho  'Song  of  Songs'  are  all  in  the  spirit  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu,  or  Madame  Ninon  de  I'Enclos ;  thougii,  for  my  part,  I  dis' 
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like  both  the  ancient  and  modern  voluptuaries;  and  will  dare  to 
affirm,  tiiat  such  an  attachment  as  mine  to  Clarinda,  and  such  even- 
ings as  she  and  I  have  spent,  are  what  these  greatly  respectable  and 
deeply  experienced  judges  of  life  and  love  never  di-eanied  of. 

I  shall  be  with  you  this  evening  between  eight  and  nine,  and  shall 
keep  as  sober  hours  as  you  could  wish.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  madam, 
yours,  Sylvandeu, 

Five  letters  of  Bm-ns  to  Clarinda  follow,  without  her  answers, 
which  have  been  lost.  It  appears  that  the  fears  of  the  lady  for 
the  remarks  of  friends  and  neighbours  had  at  length  been  realised. 


TO  CL.iRINDA. 

My  ever  dearest  Clarinda — I  make  a  numerous  dinner-party 
wait  me  while  I  read  yours  and  write  this.  Do  not  require  that  I 
should  cease  to  love  you,  to  adore  you  in  my  soul ;  'tis  to  me  impos- 
sible :  your  peace  and  happiness  are  to  mc  dearer  than  my  soul. 
Name  the  terms  on  which  you  wish  to  see  me,  to  correspond  with 
me,  and  you  have  them.  I  must  love,  pine,  mourn,  and  adore  in 
secret :  this  you  nmst  not  deny  me.     You  will  ever  be  to  me 

'  Dear  as  the  liglit  tliat  ■\'isita  those  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart." 

I  have  not  patience  to  read  the  Puritanic  scrawl.  Danrned  sophistry! 
Ye  heavens,  thou  God  of  nature,  thou  Eedcemer  of  mankind  !  ye 
look  down  with  approving  eyes  on  a  passion  inspired  by  tlie  purest 
flame,  and  guarded  by  truth,  delicacy,  and  honour  ;  but  the  half-inch 
soul  of  an  unfeeling,  cold-blooded,  pitiful  Presbyterian  bigot  cannot 
forgive  anything  above  his  dungeon-bosom  and  foggy  head. 

Earewell !  I  '11  be  with  you  to-morrow  evening ;  and  be  at  rest  in 
your  mind.  I  will  be  yours  in  the  way  you  think  most  to  your 
happiness.  I  dare  not  proceed.  I  love,  and  will  love  you ;  and 
will,  with  joyous  confidence,  approach  the  tiu'onc  of  the  Almighty 
Judge  of  men  with  your  dear  idea ;  and  will  despise  the  scuna  of 
sentiment  and  tlie  mist  of  sophistry.  Sylvander. 


TO  CLARINDA. 

Wednesday,  Midnvjht. 

Madam — After  a  wretched  day,  I  am  prepai-ing  for  a  sleepless 
night.  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  the  Almighty  Witness  of 
my  actions — some  time,  perliaps  very  soon,  my  Almighty  Judge. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  the  advocate  of  Passion  :  be  Thou  my  inspirer 
and  testinujay,  0  God,  as  I  plead  the  cause  of  truth  ! 

I  have  read  over  your  friend's  haughty  dictatorial  letter  :  you  are 
only  answerable  to  your  God  in  such  a  matter.  Who  gave  any 
fellow-creature  of  yours  (a  fellow-creature  incapable  of  being  your 
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judi,'C,  because  not  your  peer)  a  rijjiit  to  ciitcoliise,  scold,  undcrvriluc, 
al'use,  and  iiisidt,  wantonly  and  unliumanly  to  insult,  you  tiius  '.  I 
don't  wish,  not  even  wish,  to  deceive  you,  madam.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  is  my  witness  how  dear  you  are  to  me ;  but  though  it  wore 
possible  you  could  be  still  dearer  to  mc,  I  would  not  even  kiss  your 
baud  at  the  expense  of  your  cousciencc.  Away  with  declamation ! 
let  us  appeiil  to  the  bar  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  mouthing  every- 
thing s;icred  ;  it  is  not  vagiic  ranting  assertions  j  it  is  not  assuming, 
Jiaughtily  and  insultingly  assuming,  the  dictatorial  language  of  a 
IJoniau  pontiff",  that  must  dissolve  a  union  like  ours.  Tell  mc, 
madam,  are  you  under  the  least  shadow  of  an  obligation  to  bestow 
your  love,  teudemess,  caresses,  affections,  heart  and  soul,  on  5Ir 
3['Lehose — the  man  who  has  repeatedly,  habitually,  and  barbarously 
'ir<iken  through  every  tie  of  duty,  nature,  or  gratitude  to  you  ?  The 
i.ius  of  your  country,  indeed,  for  the  most  useful  reasons  of  policy 
and  sound  government,  have  made  your  person  inviolate ;  but  are 
your  heart  and  affections  bound  to  one  who  gives  not  the  least 
return  of  either  to  you  ?  You  cannot  do  it ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
>  that  you  arc  bound  to  do  it ;  the  common  feelings  of 
!  y  forbid  it.     Have  you,  then,  a  heart  and  affections  which 

are  no  man's  right  J  You  have.  It  woidd  be  highly,  ridiculously 
absurd  to  suppose  the  contrar)-.  Tell  me,  then,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon-sense, can  it  be  wrong,  is  such  a  supposition  compatible  with  the 
plainest  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  that  it  is  improper  to  bestow  the 
heart  and  these  afiections  on  another — while  tlmt  besto^ving  is  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  hurtful  to  your  duty  to  God,  to  your  cliildren, 
to  y.  '  .'ty  at  large  ? 

T  st ;  the  consequences:  let  us  sec  them.    In  a 

widowed,  forioni,  lonely  situation,  with  a  bosom  glowing  with  love 
and  tenderness,  yet  so  delicately  situated  that  you  cannot  indulge 
these  nobler  feelings  except  you  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  soul 
■^'apable 

TO  CLARIND.t. 

'  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  .Jonathan.'  I  have  suffered, 
Clarinda,  from  your  letter,  ily  soul  wa.s  in  arms  at  the  sad  perusal. 
I  dreaded  that  I  had  acted  wrong.  If  I  have  wronged  you,  God 
forgive  me.  But,  Ckrinda,  be  comforted.  Let  us  raise  the  tone  of 
I'ur  feelings  a  little  higlicr  and   bolder.      A   fellow-creature   who 

'  .  'S  us — who  spurns  us  without  just  cause,  though  once  our  bosom 
M  :id— up  with  a  little  honest  pride:  let  him  go!  How  sh.-ill  1 
comfort  you,  who  am  the  cause  of  the  injury  ?  Can  I  wish  that  I 
had  never  seen  you — that  we  had  never  met  ?  No,  I  never  will. 
I!ut,  have  I  thrown  you  friendless  ?— there  is  almost  distraction  in 
the  thought.  Father  of  mercies!  agaiust  Thee  often  have  I  sinned  : 
through  Thy  grace  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  no  more.  Sjif  who 
Thou  knowest  is  dearer  to  mo  than  myself — pour  Thou  the  balm 
of  peace  into  her  past  wounds,  and  hedge  her  about  witli  Thy  pecu- 
liar care,  all  her  future  days  acd  nights.     Strcugtiien  her  tender, 
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noble  mind  firmly  to  snfler  and  magnanimously  to  bear.  JMake  me 
worthy  of  tJiat  friendship,  that  love  she  honours  me  with.  May  my 
attachment  to  her  be  pure  as  devotion,  and  lasting  as  immortal  life  ! 
O,  Almighty  Goodness,  hear  me !  15e  to  her  at  all  times,  parti- 
cularly in  the  hour  of  distress  or  trial,  a  friend  and  comforter,  a 
guide  and  guai'd. 

'  IIow  arc  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord, 

I!ow  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence.' 

Forgive  me,  Clarinda,  the  injury  I  have  done  you.  To-niglit  I 
shall  be  with  yon,  as  indeed  I  shall  be  ill  at  ease  till  I  see  you. 

Sylvaxder. 

to  clarinda. 

Two  o'i'!och: 
I  just  now  received  your  first  letter  of  yesterday,  by  the  careless 
negligence  of  the  penny-post.      Clarinda,  matters  are   grown  very 
serious  with  ns  ;  then  seriously  hear  me,  and  hear  me,  Heaven — I 

met  yon,  my  dear ,  by  far  the  first  of  womankind,  at  least 

to  me  ;  I  esteemed,  I  loved  you  at  first  sight ;  the  longer  I  ani 
acquainted  with  you,  the  more  innate  amiableness  and  worth  1  dis- 
cover in  you.  You  have  suffered  a  loss,  I  confess,  for  my  sake  :  but 
if  the  firmest,  steadiest,  warmest  friendship — if  every  endeavour  to 
be  worthy  of  your  friendship — if  a  love,  strong  as  the  ties  of  nature, 
and  holy  as  the  duties  of  religion — if  all  these  can  make  anything 
like  a  compensation  for  the  evil  I  have  occasioned  you,  if  they  be 
worth  your  acceptance,  or  can  in  the  least  add  to  your  enjoyments — 
.so  help  Sylvander,  ye  I'owers  above,  in  his  hour  of  need,  as  he  freely 
gives  these  all  to  Clarinda  ! 

I  esteem  you,  I  love  you  as  a  friend  ;  I  admire  you,  I  love  you  as 
a  woman,  beyond  any  one  in  all  the  circle  of  creation ;  I  know  I  shall 
continue  to  esteem  you,  to  love  you,  to  pray  for  you — nay,  to  pray  for 
myself  for  your  sake. 

Expect  me  at  eiglit — and  believe  me  to  be  ever,  my  dearest  madam, 
yours  most  entirely,  Bylvander. 

TO  CLARINDA. 

When  matters,  my  love,  arc  desperate,  we  must  put  on  a  desperate 
face — 

'  On  reason  huild  resolve, 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man ' — 

or,  as  the  same  author  finely  says  in  another  place, 

'  Let  thy  soul  s])ring  up, 
And  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  him  that  made  tliec' 

I  am  yours,  Clarinda,  for  life.  Never  be  discouraged  at  all  this. 
Look  forward  :  in  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  somewhere  or  other,  out 
of  the  possibility  of  seeing  you  :  till  then,  I  shall  write  you  often, 
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but  visit  you  seklom.  Your  fame,  your  welfare,  your  hapjiiiicss,  arc 
dearer  to  me  than  any  i^ratitication  whatever.  Ho  comforted,  my 
love  !  the  present  moment  is  tlie  worst ;  the  lenient  hand  of  time  is 
daily  and  hourly  either  lij^htenin:^  the  burden,  or  makinj^  us  insen- 
sible to  the  wcijjht.     None  of  these  friends —  I  mean  3Ir and 

the  other  j^entleman — can  hurt  your  worldly  suj)port :  and  of  their 
frientlship,  in  a  little  time  you  will  learn  to  be  easy,  and  by  and  by 
to  be  happy  without  it.  A  decent  means  of  livelihood  in  the  world, 
an  approvin<;  Cod,  a  jieaceful  conscience,  and  one  hrin  trusty  friend 
— can  anybody  that  has  these  be  said  to  be  unhappy  (  These  are  yours. 
To-morrow  evenin;;  I  shall  be  with  you  about  ei^du,  probably  for 
the  last  time  till  I  return  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  meantime,  should 
any  of  these  two  unlucky  friends  (picstion  you  respecting  me,  whe- 
ther I  am  thf  iiiai),  I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to  any  informa- 
tion. As  to  their  jealousy  and  spying,  I  despise  them.  Adieu,  my 
dearest  madam !  Sylvaxdeu. 

"\Miile  the  time  was  thus  drawing  nigh  for  his  leaving  Edin- 
burgh, he  found  time  to  pen  a  few  letters  to  other  friends. 

TO  MR  JAMES  CiXDLISH. 

[EDi.vnrRGH,  178fi.] 

31 Y  DEAR  FuiEND  —  If  oncc  I  were  gone  from  this  scene  of  hurry 
and  dissipation,  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  that  correspondence 
being  renewed  wliich  h:is  been  so  long  broken.  At  present  I  have 
time  for  nothing.  Dissipation  and  l;usiutss  engross  every  moment. 
I  am  engaged  in  assisting  an  honest  Scotch  enthusi;ist,'  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  an  engraver,  and  has  Uken  it  into  his  head  to  publisii 
a  collection  of  all  our.  songs  set  to  music,  of  which  the  words  and 
music  arc  done  by  Scotsmen.  This,  you  will  easily  guess,  is  an 
undertaking  exactly  to  my  taste.  I  have  collected,  begged,  borrowed, 
and  stolen,  all  the  songs  1  could  meet  with.  Pompcy's  Ghost,  words 
and  music,  I  beg  from  you  immediately,  to  go  into  his  second  number 
— the  first  is  already  published.  I  shall  shew  you  the  first  number 
when  I  see  vou  in  CJlasi^ow,  which  will  be  in  a  fonni'dit  or  less.  Do 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the  song  in  a  day  or  two — you  cannot  ima- 
gine bow  much  it  will  oblige  me. 

Direct  to  mo  at  Mr  W.  Cruikshank's,  .S:  James's  Stiuare,  Xew 
Town,  Ildiuburgh.  i\.  IS. 


TO  MRS  DCXLOr. 

Edikburoh,  Fihruary  J2,  ITfS. 
Some  things  in  your  late  letters  hurt  me  :  not  that  i/ou  ^oi/  t/mn^ 
but  tliat   i/oii  niUtake  mf.     Religion,  my  honoured  madam,  has  not 
only  been  all  my  life  my  chief  dependence,  but  my  dearest  cnjoy- 

'  Mr  Johii50ii,  pubUshcr  of  the  Sctf  Mtuicni  Mu$eum. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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inent.  I  have  indeed  been  the  luckless  victim  of  wayward  follies  ; 
but,  alas !  I  have  ever  been  '  more  fool  than  knave.'  A  mathe- 
matician without  religion  is  a  probable  character ;  an  irreligious 
poet  is  a  monster.  11.  B. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  SKINNER. 

Edinburgh,  14(/i  Februari/  178fi. 

Eeverend  and  dear  Sir — I  have  been  a  cripple  now  near  three 
months,  though  I  am  getting  vastly  better,  and  have  been  very  much 
Imrried  besides,  or  else  I  would  have  wrote  you  sooner.  I  must 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  epistle  you  sent  me  appearing  in  the  maga- 
zine. I  had  given  a  copy  or  two  to  sonic  of  my  intimate  friends, 
but  did  not  know  of  the  printing  of  it  till  the  publication  of  the 
magazine.  However,  as  it  does  gi-eat  honour  to  us  both,  you  ■will 
forgive  it. 

The  second  volume  of  the  songs  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last 
is  published  to-day.  I  send  yon  a  copy,  which  I  beg  you  will  accept 
as  a  mark  of  the  veneration  I  have  long  had,  and  shall  ever  have, 
for  your  character,  and  of  the  claim  I  make  to  your  continued 
acquaintance.  Your  songs  ajipoar  in  the  tliird  volume,  with  your 
name  in  the  index ;  as  I  assure  you,  sir,  1  iiave  heard  your  Tul- 
lochgorum,  particularly  among  our  west -country  folks,  given  to 
many  different  names,  and  most  commonly  to  the  immortal  author 
of  The  Min&frel,  who  indeed  never  wrote  anything  superior  to 
Oie's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried.  Your  brother  i  has  promised  me 
your  verses  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly's  reel,  which  certainly  deserve 
a  place  in  the  collection.  Sly  kind  host,  Mr  Cruiksliank,  of  the 
High  School  here,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  Latins  in  this  age, 
begs  me  to  make  yoii  his  gratefid  acknowledgments  for  tiie  enter- 
tainment he  has  got  in  a  Latin  publication  of  yours,  tliat  I  borrowed 
for  him  from  your  acquaintance  and  mucli-respected  friend  in  this 
place,  the  Reverend  Dr  Webster.  -  3Ir  Cruiksliank  maintains  that 
yon  write  the  best  Latin  since  Buchanan.  I  leave  Edinburgh  to- 
morrow, but  shall  return  in  three  weeks.  Your  song  you  mentioned 
in  your  last,  to  the  tune  of  Dumbarton  Drums,  and  the  other, 
which  you  say  was  done  by  a  brotlier  in  trade  of  mine,  a  ploughman, 
I  shall  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  each.  1  am  ever,  reverend  sir,  with 
the  most  respectful  esteem  and  sincere  veneration,  yom-s,       E.  B. 


TO  MR  RICHARD  BROWN. 

Edinburgh,  February  1.5, 1788. 
My  dear  Friend — I  received  yours  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

'  Mr  James  Skinner,  a  legal  practitioner  in  Edinburgh.    He  was  half-brother  of 
the  poet,  and  thirty  years  his  junior,    lie  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 
2  A  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  in  Edinbui-gh, 
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I  shall  arrive  at  Glasgow  on  Monday  evening;  and  licg,  if  possible, 
you  will  meet  nie  on  Tuesday.  1  bliuU  wait  you  Tuesday  all  day. 
I  slmll  be  found  at  Davies's  lilack  Bull  Inn.  I  am  hurried,  as  if 
hunted  by  fifty  devils,  else  I  should  go  to  Greenock ;  but  if  you 
cannot  possibly  come,  write  nie,  if  possible,  to  Glasgow,  on  Monday  ; 
or  direct  to  nie  at  Mossgicl  by  Mauchlinc ;  and  name  a  day  and 
place  in  Ayi-shire,  within  a  fortnight  froui  this  date,  where  I  may  meet 
you.  I  only  sUy  a  fortniglit  in  Ayrsliii-e,  and  return  to  Edinburgh. 
I  am  ever,  my  dearest  friend,  youi-s,  K.  B. 


TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

Edinburgh,  Sunday  ^February  17.] 
To-monow,  my  dear  madam,  I  leave  Edinburgh.  I  have  altered 
all  my  plans  of  future  life.  A  fann  that  I  could  live  in,  I  could  not 
find  ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  necessary  support  my  brother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  required,  I  could  not  venture  on  farming  in  that 
style  suitable  to  my  feelings.  You  will  condemn  me  for  the  next 
step  I  have  taken  :  I  have  entered  into  the  Excise.  I  stay  in  the 
west  about  three  weeks,  and  then  return  to  Edinburjjh  for  six 
weeks  instructions  ;  afterwards,  for  I  get  employ  instantly,  I  go 
oil  il  plait  il  Dicu — tt  vion  roi.  I  have  chosen  this,  my  deal-  friend, 
after  mature  deliberation.  The  question  is  not  at  what  door  of 
fortune's  palace  sliall  we  enter  in,  but  what  doors  does  she  open 
to  us  »  I  was  not  likoly  to  get  anything  to  do.  I  wanted  un  bat, 
•which  is  a  dangerous,  an  unhapj'y  situation.  I  got  this  without  any 
hanging  on,  or  mortifying  solicitiition  :  it  is  immediate  bread;  and 
tliough  poor  in  comparison  of  the  last  eighteen  months  of  my 
existence, 'tis  luxury  in  comparison  of  all  my  preceding  life:  besides, 
the  commissioners  are  some  of  them  my  acquaintances,  and  all  of 
them  my  firm  friends.  K.  B. 

Mrs  Kose  of  Kilravock  had,  on  Bunis's  visit  there,  under- 
taken to  obtain  for  him  copies  of  two  Highland  airs  with  which 
be  had  been  pleased,  on  hearing  them  sung  by  lier  sister,  Wiss 
Rose,  at  Kildrummie.  On  the  30th  November  slie  .sent  the 
airs  enclosed  in  a  graceful  letter,  breathmg  the  respect  witli  which 
Bums  had  inspired  the  generous  natures  of  the  upper  circles  of 
society  in  his  native  country.  She  tells  him  tliat  the  airs  are 
already  clothed  with  excellent  thoughts ;  l)ut  '  these  beuig  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  you,  you  must  again  have  recourse  to  that 
same  fertile  imagination  of  yours  to  interpret  them,  and  .siipjiose 
a  lover's  description  (if  tlic  beauties  of  an  adored  mistress.  "Why 
did  I  say  unknown  ?  The  laugiuige  of  love  is  a  univer.sal  one, 
that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  to  be 
understood  by  all  nations.'    She  adds,  with  reference  to  a  letter 
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of  his — '  Allow  me  to  believe  that  "  friendship  will  maintain  the 
ground  she  has  occupied"  in  both  our  hearts  in  spite  of  absence, 
and  tliat  when  we  do  meet,  it  will  be  as  acquaintance  of  a  scoi*e 
of  years  standing.'  -  'Farewell,  sir;  1  can  only  contribute  the 
toidoiu''s  mite  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  excited  by  your  merits 
and  genius  ;  but  this  I  give  as  she  did — with  all  my  lieart.'  ^ 


TO  MRS  ROSE  OF  KILRAVOCK. 

Kdinbuegii,  February  I7,  1/88. 

Madam — You  are  much  indebted  to  sonic  indispensable  business 
I  have  had  on  my  hands,  otherwise  my  gnititude  threatened  sucli 
a  return  for  your  obliging  favour  as  would  have  tired  your  patience. 
It  but  poorly  expresses  my  feelings  to  say,  that  I  am  sensible  of 
yowY  kindness.  It  may  be  said  of  hearts  such  as  yours  is,  and  such, 
I  hope,  mine  is,  much  more  justly  than  Addison  applies  it — 

'  Some  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn.' 

There  was  something  in  mj-  reception  at  Kilravock  so  different 
from  the  cold,  obsecpiious,  dancing-school  bow  of  poHteness,  that  it 
almost  got  into  my  head  that  friendshi])  had  occupied  her  ground 
without  the  intermediate  march  of  acquaintance.  1  wish  I  could 
transcribe,  or  rather  transfuse  into  bmguagc,  the  glow  of  my  heart 
when  T  read  your  letter.  My  ready  fancy,  with  colours  more  mellow 
tlian  life  itself,  painted  the  beautiful  wild  scenery  of  Kilravock ;  the 
venerable  grandeur  of  the  castle ;  the  spreading  woods ;  the  winding 
river,  gladly  leaving  his  unsightly,  heathy  source,  and  lingering  with 
apparent  deliglit  as  he  passes  the  fairy  wallc  at  tlic  bottom  of  the 
garden;  your  late  distressful  anxieties;- your  present  cnjoyinents; 
your  dear  little  angel,  the  pride  of  your  liopes;  my  aged  friend, 
venerable  in  woi-th  and  years,  whose  loyalty  and  other  virtues  will 
strongly  entitle  her  to  the  support  of  tlie  Abnighty  Spirit  here,  and 
his  peculiar  favour  in  a  haj)pier  state  of  existence.     You  cannot 

'  Mrs  Elizabeth  Uo?c,  horn  in  17-I7-  i>i»di'nilh  possessor  of  Kilravock,  w.as  a 
remarkable  >vonian.  In  .a  Ocm-alngical  Deduction  of  the  Family  af  Rose  of  Kilravoeh, 
edited  from  old  documents  by  fllr  Cosmo  Inncs,  advocate,  (I!J4fj;  she  is  described 
as  '  the  choice  companion,  the  leader  of  all  cheerful  amusements,  the  humorous 
story-teller,  the  clever  mimic,  the  very  soul  of  society.'  She  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing;, and  had  a  pivat  admiratinu  for  litorai-y  men.  '  In  conversation,  she  w.is 
always  animated  and  natural,  full  of  genuine  hmnoiu",  and  keen  and  ijuick  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous She  sung  the  airs  of  her  own  country,  and  slio 

had  learned  to  take  a  part  in  catches  and  glees,  to  make  U])  the  party  with  her 
father  and  brother.    The  same  motive  led  her  to  study  the  violin,  which  she  played 

like  male  artists,  supported  a'-;ainst  her  shouklcr She  was  enthusiastic  and 

yet  steady  in  her  friendships,  beni'volent,  hospitable,  kind,  and  generous  beyond 
lier  means."  Lady  Kilravock,  as  .she  was  called,  had  married  a  gentleman  of  her 
own  family  name,  now  dead,  and  was  the  mother  of  Hugh,  twentieth  Laird  of 
Kilravock,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  boy  in  Burns's  letter.     Hugh  died  in  1U27. 

2  Mrs  Rose  had  just  emerged  from  a  litigation  for  the  protection  awl  establish- 
ment of  her  ancestral  rights. 
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imagine,  nimlani,  how  iniieh  such  feolinj,^  delij^ht  nie:  they  arc  my 
dearest  proofs  of  iny  own  iiinnoitiility.  Shoiikl  I  never  revisit  tiiL- 
north,  as  proliahly  I  never  will,  nor  ai,'ain  see  your  hospitable  ma;'- 
r-ion,  were  I,  some  twenty  years  hence,  to  see  your  little  fellow's 
name  making'  a  proper  figure  in  a  newspaper  paragraph,  ray  heart 
would  hound  with  ])leasurc. 

I  am  assistiuu:  a  friend  in  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  set  to  their 
] 'roper  tunes;  every  air  worth  preserving  is  to  he  included:  among 
ijiliers  I  liavo  given  Morci;/,  and  some  few  Highland  airs  whicii 
pleased  nio  most,  a  dress  which  will  ho  more  generally  known, 
though  fui",  far  infei-ior  in  real  merit.  As  a  small  mark  of  my 
L^ratefid  esteem,  1  beg  leave  to  present  yen  with  a  copy  of  the  work, 
as  far  as  it  is  printed :  the  Man  of  Feeling,  that  first  of  men,'  has 
})romised  to  transmit  it  by  the  first  ojiportunity. 

1  beg  to  be  remembered  most  respectfully  to  my  venerable  friend, 
and  to  your  little  Hii,diland  chieftain.-  Wlicn  you  sec  the  'two  fair 
t()ints  of  the  hill'  at  Kildrummie,'*  tell  them  that  I  have  done  myself 
the  honour  of  setting  myself  down  as  one  of  their  admirers  for  at 
least  twenty  yeai-s  to  come — conse<piently  they  must  look  upon  me 
as  an  ac<iuaint;iiice  for  the  same  peiiod ;  but,  as  the  apostle  Paul 
says,  '  this  I  ask  of  grace,  not  of  debt.'  I  have  tiie  honour  to  bo, 
madam,  &c.  I  J.  1!. 

The  hour  approached  for  Burns  leaving  Edinburgli.  Tiie  final 
meeting  with  Clarinda,  promised  for  eiglit  in  the  evening,  had 
taken  place,  exactly  as  a  great  pen  has  described  the  ideal  of  such 
partings — 

'  I  had 

Most  pretty  things  to  say:  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  freely  think  on  him  at  cerUiin  hours; 
Such  thoughts  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear, 
The  *7/'  <(.'  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Jline  interest  and  his  honoin' ;  or  have  charged  him 
At  the  si.\th  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
T'  encounter  me  with  orisons ;  for  then 
I  am  in  Heaven  for  hiui ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Retwi.\t  two  charming  words:  comes  in,'  kc* 

Bums  left  Edinburgh  on  Monday  the  l«tli  of  Februar)-.  He 
took  Glasgow  in  liis  way,  mainly  fur  the  pleasure  lie  anticipated 
in  a  meeting  witii  Kiciiard  Brown,  whose  vessel,  tlie  ^fa1•l/  ami 
Jean,  was  now  advertised  as  to  be  ready  at  Greenock  on  the  1st 

>  Mr  llenrr  Mackenzie  was,  through  his  mothtr,  a  relative  of  tlic  Kilravock 
family. 
-  Mrs  Rose's  mother,  nn<l  her  son,  Hiigh. 
3  .Miss  Stiphia  Ijrodie  of  L[cthin],  anJ  Miss  Rose  of  Kilravoclc 
*  Cjinbelinc. 
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of  March,  to  receive  aoods  for  Grenada,  i  Arrivlnc;  at  the  Black 
Bull  Inn,  he  lost  little  time  in  penning  a  letter  to  the  impatient 
Clarinda. 

TO  CLARIXDA. 

Glasgow,  Monday  Evening,  Nine  o'clock. 
The  attraction  of  love,  I  find,  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
attraction  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In  the  system  of  Sir  Isaac, 
tlie  nearer  objects  were  to  one  another,  the  stronger  was  the  attrac- 
tive force.  In  my  system,  every  milestone  that  marked  my  progress 
from  Clarinda,  awakened  a  keener  pang  of  attachment  to  her.  How 
do  you  feci,  my  love  I  Is  your  heart  ill  at  ease  ?  I  fear  it.  God 
forbid  that  tliese  persecutors  should  harass  that  peace,  which  ia 
more  precious  to  me  than  my  own.  Be  assured  I  shall  ever  think 
on  you,  muse  on  you,  and,  in  my  moments  of  devotion,  pray  for  you. 
The  hour  that  you  arc  not  in  my  thoughts,  *  be  tliat  hour  darkness ; 
let  the  shadows  of  death  cover  it;  let  it  not  be  numbered  in  the 
hours  of  the  day ! ' 

'  AVhcn  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
3ie  my  tongue  mute  !  my  fancy  paint  no  more ! 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart,  to  heat !  * 

I  have  just  met  with  my  old  friend,  the  sliip  captain  2 — guess  my 
pleasure  :  to  meet  you  could  alone  have  given  me  more.  My  brother 
William,  too,  the  young  saddler,  has  come  to  Glasgow  to  meet  me ; 
and  here  are  we  three  spending  the  evening. 

I  arrived  here  too  late  to  write  by  post;  but  I'll  wrap  half-a-dozon 
sheets  of  blank  paper  together,  and  send  it  by  the  Fly,  under  the 
name  of  a  parcel.  You  will  hear  from  me  next  post-town.  I  would 
write  you  a  longer  letter,  but  for  the  jiresent  circumstances  of  my 
friend. 

Adieu,  my  Clarinda !  I  am  just  going  to  propose  your  health  by 
way  of  grace-drink.  Syla'ander. 

The  bard  proceeded  next  day  to  Paisley,  -where  he  already  had 
established  friendsliips ;  then  to  Dunlop,  where  he  stayed  two 
days.  From  Kilmarnock  he  gave  Clarinda  an  accoimt  of  his 
progress. 

TO  CLARINDA. 

Kilmarnock,  Friciay  [F(*.  22.] 

I  wi-ote  you,  ray  dear  madam,  the  moment  I  alighted  in  Glasgow. 

Since  then   I  have  not  had  opportunity;  for  in  Paisley,  where  I 

arrived  next  day,  my  worthy,  wise  friend,  j\Ir  I'attison,  did  not  allow 

me  a  moment's  respite.     I  was  there  ten  hours ;  duiing  which  time 

>  Edittburijh  Advertiser,  February  15, 178& 

2  Mr  Richard  Kro-.M!. 
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I  was  introducL'd  to  iiino  men  worth  six  thousands ;  five  men  worth 
ten  thousands;  his  brother,  richly  worth  twenty  thousands;  and  a 
young  weaver,  who  will  have  thirty  thousands  good  when  his 
father,  who  has  no  more  children  than  the  said  weaver,  and  a 
Whig  kirk,  dies.  Mr  P.  was  bred  a  zealous  Antiburgher ;  but 
during  his  widowerhood  lie  has  found  their  strictness  incompatible 
with  certain  compromises  he  is  often  obliged  to  make  with  those 
powers  of  darkness — the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  Hesh.  *  *  *  His 
only  daughter,  who, '  if  the  beast  be  to  the  fore,  and  the  branks  bide 
hale,'  %vill  have  seven  thousand  pounds  when  her  old  father  steps 
into  the  dark  factory -office  of  eternity  with  his  well -thrummed 
web  of  life,  has  put  him  again  and  again  in  a  commendable  lit 
of  indignation  by  requesting  a  harjisichord.  *0h  these  boarding- 
schools!'  exclaims  my  prudent  friend:  'she  was  a  good  spumer  and 
sewer  till  I  was  advised  by  her  foes  and  mine  to  give  her  a  year  of 
Edinburgh  I ' 

After  two  bottles  more,  my  much-respected  friend  opened  up  to 
roe  a  project — a  legitimate  child  of  AVisdoni  and  Good  Sense:  'twas 
no  less  than  a  long-thought-on  and  deeply-matured  design,  to  marry 
a  girl  fully  as  elegant  in  her  form  as  the  famous  priestess  wliom 
Saul  consulted  in  his  last  hours,  and  who  had  been  second  maid 
of  honour  to  his  deceased  wife.  This,  you  may  be  sure,  I  higldy 
applauded  ;  so  I  hope  for  a  pair  of  gloves  by  and  by.  I  spent  the  two 
bj7>ast  days  at  Dunlop  House,  with  that  worthy  family  to  whom  I  was 
deeply  indebted  early  in  my  poetic  career ;  luid  iu  about  two  houi-s  I 
shall  present  your  '  twa  wee  sarkies'  to  the  little  fellow,  ily  dearest 
C'larinda,  you  are  ever  present  with  me ;  and  these  hours,  that  drawl 
by  among  the  fools  and  rascals  of  this  world,  are  only  supportable 
in  the  idea,  that  they  are  the  forerunners  of  that  happy  bom-  that 
ushers  me  to  'the  mistress  of  my  soul.'  Next  week  I  shall  visit 
Dumfries,  and  next  again  return  to  Edinburgli.  3Iy  letters,  in  these 
hurrving  dissipated  hours,  will  be  hea^y  trash ;  but  you  know  the 
writer.     God  bless  you  !  .Sylv.v.nder. 

Next  day  he  arrived  at  Mossgiel. 


TO  JIR  RICHARD  BROWN. 


MossGtFi,,  24'A  Fflninrv  17SR. 

My  de.\R  Sir— I  arrived  here,  at  my  brother's,  only  yesterday,  after 
fighting  my  way  through  Paisley  and  Kilmarnock  against  those  old 
powerful  foes  of  mine— the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  ;  so  terrible 
in  the  fields  of  dissipation.  I  have  met  with  few  incidents  in  my 
lifo  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  meeting  you  in  Glasgow. 
There  is  a  time  of  life  beyond  which  we  cannot  form  a  tie  worth  the 
name  of  friendship.    '  Oh  youtli!  cnchantuig  stage,  profusely  blest.'' 

1  Thia  was  to  the  last  a  laToarito  qnotation  of  ClarindA. 
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liife  is  a  fairy  scene :  almost  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  enjoy- 
ment or  pleasure  is  only  a  charming  delusion ;  and  in  comes  repining 
age,  in  all  the  gravity  of  hoary  wisdom,  and  wretchedly  chases  a-.vay 
the  bewitching  phantom.  "When  I  think  of  life,  I  resolve  to  keep  a 
strict  look-out  in  the  coui'se  of  economy,  for  the  sake  of  worldly 
convenience  and  independence  of  mind ;  to  cultivate  intimacy  w-ith 
a  few  of  the  companions  of  youth,  that  they  may  be  the  friends  of 
age;  never  to  refuse  my  liquorish  humour  a  handful  of  the  sweet- 
meats of  life,  when  they  come  not  too  dear ;  and,  for  futurity — 

The  present  moment  is  ouv  aia, 
The  neist  we  never  saw ! 

How  like  you  my  philosophy  ?  Give  my  best  compliments  to 
!5Irs  B.,  and  believe  me  to  be,  mv  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

R.  B. 

From  the  same  place  he  wrote  to  Clarinda,  whose  letters  to 
him  express  the  most  eager  solicitude  for  his  communications. 
The  letter  has  not  been  preserved.  It  was  probably  on  ]\Ionday 
the  25tli  that  lie  proceeded  to  Dumfriessliu-e,  with  a  sagacious 
friend,  ^Ir  James  Tennant,  farmer,  Glenconner,  designing  with 
liis  aid  to  view  and  judge  of  Mr  jMiller's  farms  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Nitli.  He  had  not  a  very  confident  hope  of  being  able  to 
pitch  on  one  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  take  on  lease ;  but  the 
result  was  otherwise  than  he  had  looked  for. 


TO    CLARINDA. 

Cumnock  ISunda;/'],  2d  March  irw. 

I  hope,  and  am  certain,  that  my  generous  Clarinda  will  not  think 
my  silence,  for  now  a  long  week,  has  been  in  any  degree  owing  to 
my  forgctfidness.  I  have  been  tossed  about  through  the  country 
ever  since  I  wrote  you ;  and  am  here,  returning  from  Dumfriesshire, 
at  an  inn,  the  ])ost  office  of  the  place,  with  just  so  long  time  as  my 
horse  cats  his  corn,  to  write  yon.  I  have  been  hurried  with  business 
and  dissipation  almost  cipial  to  the  insidious  decree  of  the  Persian 
monarch's  mandate,  wlien  he  forbade  asking  petition  of  God  or 
man  for  forty  days.  Had  the  venerable  prophet  been  as  throng 
[busy]  as  I,  ho  had  not  hrolccn  tlie  decree,  at  least  not  thrice  a-day. 

I  am  thinking  my  farming  scheme  will  yet  hold.  A  worthy,  intel- 
ligent farmer,  my  father's  friend  and  my  own,  lias  been  with  me  on 
the  spot :  he  thinks  the  bargain  practicable.  I  am  myself,  on  a  more 
serious  review  of  the  lands,  much  better  pleased  with  them.  I 
wont  mention  this  in  writing  to  anybody  but  you  and  [ Ainslic.j  Don't 
accuse  me  of  being  fickle:  I  have  the  two  plans  of  life  before  me, 
and  I  wish  to  adopt  the  one  most  likely  to  procure  me  independence. 
I  shall  be  in  Ediidjurgh  next  week.     I  long  to  see  you :  your  image 
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is  omnipresent  to  mo ;  nay,  I  .ini  convinccil  I  would  soon  itiolatrizo 
it  most  soriously— so  mucli  do  al)scnce  and  memory  improve  the 
medium  throiij;li  wliich  one  sees  tiie  mnch-loved  object.  To-niglit, 
at  the  sacred  hour  of  eight,  I  expect  to  meet  you — at  the  Tinono  of 
Grace.  I  hope,  as  I  po  home  to-nif,'ht,  to  find  a  letter  from  you  at 
tlic  post-oftico  in  Mauehlinc.  I  have  just  once  seen  that  dear  hand 
since  I  left  Edinburgh — a  letter  indeed  which  much  aftected  me. 
Tell  me,  first  of  womankind !  will  my  warmest  attachment,  my  sin- 
cercst  friendship,  my  correspondence — will  they  be  any  compensa- 
tion for  the  sacrifices  you  make  for  my  sake  .'  If  tliey  will,  tliey  arc 
yours.  If  I  settle  on  the  farm  I  propose,  I  am  just  a  day  and  a 
iialf 's  rido  from  Edmburgh.i  We  will  meet— don't  you  say  '  perhaps 
too  often ! ' 

Farewell,  my  fiiir,  my  charming  poetess  !     ^lay  all  good  things 
ever  attend  you !     I  am  ever,  my  dearest  madam,  yours, 

Sylvaxder. 


TO  MR  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHAXK. 

Mac CHLISE,  3d  March  1788. 

My  dear  Sir — Apologies  for  not  writing  are  frequently  like  apo- 
logies for  not  singing — the  apology  better  tiian  the  song.  I  have 
fought  mv  way  severely  through  the  savage  hospitality  of  this  coun- 
try, [the  object  of  all  hosts  beingj  to  send  every  guest  drunk  to  bed 
if  they  can 

I  should  return  my  thanks  for  your  hospitality  (I  leave  a 

blank  for  the  epithet,  as  I  know  none  can  do  it  justice)  to  a  poor 
■wayfaring  bard,  who  was  spent  and  almost  oveq)owered  fighting 
•with  prosaic  wickednesses  in  high  places ;  but  I  am  afraid  lest  you 
should  burn  the  letter  whenever  you  come  to  the  passage,  so  I  pass 
over  it  in  silence.  I  am  just  returned  from  visiting  Mr  Miller's 
farm.  The  friend  wliom  I  told  you  I  would  take  with  me  was  higidy 
pleased  with  the  farm ;  and  as  ho  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
intelligent  farmer  in  the  country,  he  has  staggered  me  a  good  deal. 
I  have  the  two  plans  of  life  before  me :  I  shall  balance  them  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  fix  on  the  most  eligible.  I  have  written 
Mr  Miller,  and  shall  wait  on  him  when  I  come  to  town,  which  shall 
be  the  beginning  or  middle  of  next  week:  1  would  Ue  in  sooner,  but 
mv  unlucky  knee  is  ratiier  worse,  and  I  fear  for  some  time  will 
scarcely  st;md  the  fatigue  of  my  Excise  instructions.  I  only  mention 
these  ideas  to  yon ;  and,  indeed,  except  .Mr  Ainslie,  whom  I  intend 
■writing  to  to-morrow,  I  will  not  write  at  all  to  Edinburgh  till  I  return 
to  it.  I  would  send  my  comiiliments  to  Mr  Nicol,  but  he  would  bo 
hurt  if  he  knew  I  wrote  to  anybody,  and  not  to  him ;  so  I  shall  only 

'  The  dibtancv  is  a  little  over  seventy  miles.  At  this  time.  I  presume,  there  was 
ro  jiublic  conch  on  even  wi  important  a  line  of  communication  as  the  n>!id  be- 
tween E«iin'.>iirc,'h  iunl  Pamfrics.  A  mail-coach  commenced  running  upon  it  on 
tho  Ist  of  Stpteuiber  1/W.— -Vc'r/;>o;«r»  ojUk  day. 
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beg  my  best,  kindest,  kindest  compliments  to  my  worthy  hostess  and 
the  sweet  Uttle  llosebud. 

So  soon  as  I  am  settled  in  the  routine  of  life,  either  as  an  excise- 
officer  or  as  a  farmer,  I  propose  myself  great  pleasure  from  a  regular 
correspondence  with  the  only  man  almost  I  ever  saw  who  joined  the 
most  attentive  prudence  with  the  warmest  generosity. 

I  am  much  interested  for  that  best  of  men,  Mr  AYood.  I  hope  he 
is  in  better  healtli  and  spirits  than  wlien  I  saw  him  last.  I  am  ever, 
my  dearest  friend,  your  obliged,  humble  servant,  R.  B. 


TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

Mauchlink,  3cl  March  1788.1 

My  dear  Friend — I  am  just  returned  from  Mr  Miller's  farm. 
My  -old  friend  whom  I  took  with  me  was  higlily  pleased  with  the 
bargain,  and  advised  me  to  accept  of  it.  He  is  the  most  intelligent, 
sensible  farmer  in  the  county,  and  his  advice  ha.s  staggered  me  a 
good  deal.  I  have  the  two  plans  before  me :  I  shall  endeavour  to 
balance  them  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  fix  on  the  most 
eligible.  On  the  whole,  if  I  find  Mr  Miller  in  the  same  favourable 
disposition  as  when  I  saw  him  last,  I  shall  in  all  probability  turn 
farmer. 

I  have  been  tlirough  sore  tribulation,  and  under  much  buffetting 
of  the  "Wicked  One,  since  I  came  to  tliis  country.  Jean  I  found 
banished  like  a  martyr^forlorn,  destitute,  and  friendless.  I  have 
reconciled  her  to  her  mother.     *     *     » 

I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  the  middle  of  next  week.  My  farming 
ideas  I  shall  keep  private  till  I  see.  I  got  a  letter  from  Clarinda 
yesterday,  and  she  tells  me  she  has  got  no  letter  of  mine  but  one. 
Tell  her 'that  I  wrote  to  her  from  Glasgow,  from  Kilmarnock,  from 
Mauchline,  and  yesterday  from  Cumnock,  as  I  returned  from  Dum- 
fries. Indeed,  slic  is  the  only  person  in  Edinburgh  I  have  -written  to 
till  this  day.  How  are  your  soul  and  body  putting  up  ? — a  little  like 
man  and  wife,  I  suppose.     Your  faithful  friend,  E.  B. 

Allan  Cunningham  publishes  a  letter  as  addressed  to  Mr 
Robert  Ainslie,  under  date  IMauchlme,  July  1787,  which  only  could 
have  been  wi-itten  at  this  crisis  of  Biirns's  life,  seeing  that  it 
alludes  to  his  offer  for  ISIr  Miller's  farm.  Since  we  have  ah'eady 
an  undoubted  letter  of  tliis  time  to  Mr  Eobert  Ainslie,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  surmise  that  the  superscription  has  been  given  upon 
conjecture  as  well  as  the  date,  and  is  equally  erroneous. 

[TO ?] 

[Mauchline,  lidwcen  M  and  SOi  March  1788.] 
My  dear  Sir — My  life,  since  I  saw  you  last,  has  been  one  con- 

'  The  letter  had  no  date,  but  lias  been  so  indorsed  by  Mr  Ainslie. 
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tiiiued  hurry ;  that  savago  hospitality  which  knocks  a  man  down  with 
strong  liquors  is  the  devil.  I  have  a  sore  warfare  in  this  world — 
tl»e  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  arc  three  formidable  foes.  Tho 
first  I  generally  try  to  fly  from  ;  the  second,  alas !  generally  flics  from 
me ;  but  tho  tliird  is  my  plague,  worse  than  tho  ten  plagues  of 
Egpyt. 

I  have  been  looking  over  several  farms  in  tliis  countrj' ;  one,  in 
particular,  in  Nithsdale,  pleased  me  so  well,  that  if  my  ofter  to  the 
proprietor  is  accepted,  I  shall  commence  farmer  at  Whitsunday. 
If  farming  do  not  appear  eligible,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  my  other 
shift ;  '•  but  this  to  a  friend. 

I  set  out  for  Edinburgh  on  3Ionday  morning ;  how  long  I  stay 
there  is  uncertain,  but  you  will  know  so  soon  as  I  can  inform  you 
myself.  However,  I  determine  poesy  must  be  laid  aside  for  some 
time ;  my  mind  has  been  vitiated  with  idleness,  and  it  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  effort  to  habituate  it  to  the  routine  of  business.  I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  R.  B. 

The  poet's  Ayrshire  mistress  was  at  this  time  about  to  give 
him  a  second  pledge  of  fatal  love.  Mrs  M'Lehose  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  of  IMarch  5th.  '  I 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  to  kiss  the  little  cherub  for  me '  [the 
infant  Robert  Burns,  living  at  Mossgiel.]  '  Give  him  tifty,  and 
think  Clarinda  blessing  him  all  the  while.  I  pity  liis  mother 
sincerely,  and  wish  a  certain  aflair  happily  over.'  In  tho  same 
letter  she  betrays  the  deep-seated  wish  of  her  heart — that  Bums 
shoidd  wait  till  it  should  be  possible  for  her  to  marry  him.  '  You 
know  I  count  all  things  (Heaven  excepted)  but  Iobs,  iliat  I  mai/ 
inn  and  Iccep  ynu.''  From  hi.s  letter  to  Robert  Ainslie,  March  3d, 
it  fully  appears  that  J3urns  had  no  design  at  that  time  of  ever 
renewing  his  matrimonial  relation  with  Jean.  On  the  contrary, 
anxious  apparently  to  keep  himself  free  for  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing Clarinda,  and  not  without  some  apprehension  that  the  marri- 
age certificate  of  March  1786,  though  destroyed,  might  prove  an 
impediment  to  that  consummation,  he  tells  that  he  had  taken  a 
solemn  promise  from  .lean — *  never  to  attempt  any  claim  upon  me 
as  a  husband,  even  though  any  one  should  persuade  her  she  had 
such  a  claim,  which  she  had  not,  neither  during  my  life  nor  after 
my  death.'  Jean  was.  in  short,  set  aside  as  one  towards  whom 
he  was  under  no  moral  tie,  tliough  he  held  himself  under  an  obli- 
gation of  humanity  to  protect  her  in  her  present  circumstances. 
The  grounds  which  appear  for  Bums  coming  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  were — the  divorce  (for  so  it  was  in  intent)  which  she  and 
her  fjither  had  instituted  against  him  in  his  days  of  poverty, 
an  act  which  had  nearly  driven  him  to  exile  and  madness — and 

<  The  ExcUe. 
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his  only  liaving  been  welcomed  back  to  lier  and  her  family  on  his 
suddenly  appearing  before  them  with  a  little  of  the  tinsel  of  For- 
tune upon  his  jacket.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  had  Burns 
never  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Jean,  but  allowed  matters  to 
stand  snnply  as  she  and  her  family  had  settled  tliem  in  1786,  there 
could  have  been  no  moral  claim  on  their  part  towards  him,  how- 
ever the  legal  question  might  have  ultimately  been  ruled.  The 
circumstance  creating  a  ditierence  was  the  renewed  intercourse — 
a  diiference,  the  force  of  which  Avill  probably  be  estimated  vari- 
ously. I  feel,  for  my  own  part,  that  this  is  one  of  the  points  of 
the  poet's  story  in  whieh  he  appears  to  least  advantage ;  and  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  on  his  account  that  he  finally,  and  in  no  long 
time,  adopted  better  views  regarding  Jean.  "While  feeling  some 
surprise  that  two  persons  so  generous  and  upright  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  as  Burns  and  Mrs  M'Lehose  should  have  been 
able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  sacrifice  of  this  poor  village 
girl,  even  under  all  the  temptations  of  a  fondness  whicli  had  risen 
to  somewhat  extravagant  altitudes,  we  ought  to  remember  that  they 
are  themselves  una])le  to  enter  defences.  We  do  not  know  the 
wliole  range  of  considerations  which  weighed  with  Burns.  "Without 
that  knoAvledge  we  cannot  judge  confidently.  When  the  poet  had 
afterwards  to  excuse  himself  to  JNIrs  M'Leliose  for  having  engaged 
himself  to  her,  so  soon  before  he  gave  himself  to  another,  he 
said  :  '  I  did  not,  nor  could  I  then  know,  all  tlie  powerful  circum- 
stances that  Omnipotent  Necessity  was  busy  laying  in  wait  for  me. 
When  you  call  over  the  scenes  that  have  passed  between  us,  you 
will  survey  the  conduct  of  an  honest  man  struggling  successfuUy 
with  temptations  the  most  ])owcrful  that  ever  beset  humanity, 
and  preserving  untainted  honour  in  situations  where  the  austerest 
virtue  would  have  forgiven  a  fall.'  This  looks  like  a  happy  con- 
science respecting  the  present  crisis  of  his  life.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  felt  really  quite  at  ease  in  contemplatmg  Jean  as  no 
more  than  a  sul)ject  of  vagrant  passion.  His  letters,  after  acknow- 
ledging her  as  his  wife,  all  speak  of  that  fact  with  a  kind  of  self- 
congratulation,  as  if  it  had  relieved  his  mind  of  some  reflections 
on  which  he  could  not  dwell  with  perfect  peace. 

When  Jean  was  driven  in  the  middle  of  winter  from  her  parents' 
dwelling,  she  was  at  l>urns's  request  taken  in  and  sheltered  by  his 
friend  Mrs  Muir.  the  wife  of  the  honest  miller  of  Torbolton  alluded 
to  in  Hornbook.*  Tiie  poet  now  estal)lishcd  her  in  a  lodging  in 
]\Iauchline,  and  succeeded  in  reconcilhig  her  mother  to  her  so  far, 
tluit  she  had  tjie  benefit  of  tliat  relative's  attendance  in  her  present 

'  Previously  to  tliis  timo.  (kiith  had  relieved  .Jean  of  the  cliargc  of  her  daughter, 
born  in  September  1 7(«l.  Tlie  infant  liveil  only  fourteen  months.  The  other  child, 
lioberl,  reinainLd  under  the  kind  care  of  bis  grandmother  and  unelc  at  JIosBgiel. 
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delicate  condition.  She  had,  however,  no  countenance  from  tlie 
poet's  relations,  or  from  any  of  her  ordinary  acquaintances — 
realising  indeed,  as  nearly  as  could  well  be,  the  condition  of  a 
maiden  who  speaks  in  one  of  her  lover's  hallads : 

•  My  father  put  me  frae  his  door. 

My  friends  they  liac  disowned  nic  a' ; 

But  I  hae  a:io  v.ill  tuk  iny  part  — 
The  bouuiti  lad  that's  far  awa.' 

Xo  allusion  is  made  by  Bums  in  any  of  his  letters  to  the  second 
accoucliement.  It  is  recorded  in  his  family  Bible,  but  under  a  date 
which  must  be  a  mistake — '  March  3,  17S8,  were  born  to  them 
twins  again,  two  daughters,  who  died  within  a  few  days  after  their 
birth." ' 


rjlarch  6.  1783.] 
I  own  myself  guilty,  Clarinda:  I  should  have  written  you  last 
week.  But  when  you  recollect,  my  dearest  madam,  tliat  youre  of 
this  night's  post  is  only  the  third  I  have  from  you,  and  that  this  is 
the  fifth  or  si.\th  I  liavc  sent  to  you,  you  will  not  reproach  me,  witli  a 
good  grace,  for  uukindness.  1  have  always  some  kind  of  idea  not  to 
sit  down  to  write  a  letter,  except  I  have  time,  and  possession  of  my 
faculties,  so  as  to  do  some  justice  'o  my  letter;  whieh  at  present  is 
rarely  my  situation.  For  instiiuce,  yesterday  I  dined  at  a  friend's  at 
some  distance :  the  savage  hospitality  of  this  country  spent  me  the 
most  part  of  the  night  over  the  nauseous  potion  in  the  'oowl.  This 
day — sick — headaclie — low  spirits — miserable — fasting,  except  for  a 
draught  of  water  or  small  beer.  Now  ciiiht  o'clock  at  ni<'ht ;  onlv 
able  to  crawl  ten  minutes'  walk  into  Maucldine,  to  wait  the  post,  in 
the  pleasurable  hope  of  heai-ina;  from  the  mistress  of  my  soul. 

But  truce  with  all  this  !  When  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  all  is 
happiness  and  peace.  A  hundred  times  a  day  do  I  figure  you  before 
your  taper,  your  i)Ook  or  work  laid  aside  as  I  get  within  tiic  room. 
Ilow  happy  have  1  been !  and  how  little  of  tiiat  scantling  portion  of 
time,  called  the  life  of  man,  is  sacred  to  hap}>iness,  nmcli  less 
transport. 

I  could  moralise  to-uight  like  a  death's-head. 

'  O  wliat  is  life,  that  thoughtless  wish  ifnW 
A  drop  of  bunio'  in  a  dniui;ht  of  j^'all.' 

Nothing  astonishes  me  more,  when  a  little  sickness  clogs  the  wheels 
of  life,  than  the  thoughtless  career  we  run  in  the  hour  of  Iiealth. 
•Noue  saith,  where  is  God,  my  maker,  tluit  givetli   songs  in  the 

•  The  birth  of  thcfo  infant?  is  not  noticol  in  the  parish  register  of  ^laucUlino— 
probably  bvoauso  they  J:J  not  live  to  be  baptised. 
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niglit :  who  teaclieth  us  more  knowledge  than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  more  xmderstanding  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  ?' 

Give  me,  my  Maker,  to  remember  thee !  Give  me  to  act  up  to 
the  dignity  of  my  nature!  Give  me  to  feel  'another's  wo;'  and 
continue  with  me  that  dear  loved  friend  that  feels  with  mine ! 

The  dignifying  and  dignified  consciousness  of  an  honest  man,  and 
the  well-grounded  trust  in  approving  Heaven,  are  two  most  sub- 
stantial foundations  of  happiness.     *     *     *     « 

I  could  not  have  written  a  page  to  any  mortal  except  yourself. 
I  '11  write  you  by  Sunday's  post.     Adieu  !     Good-night ! 

Sylvander. 

sylvaxder  to  clarinda, 

MossGiKL,  'th  JIarch  1/88. 

Clarinda,  I  have  been  so  stung  with  your  reproach  for  unkindness — 
a  sin  so  unlilce  me,  a  sin  I  detest  more  than  a  breach  of  the  whole 
Decalogue,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  articles  excepted — that  I 
believe  I  shall  not  rest  in  my  grave  about  it,  if  1  die  before  I  sec  you. 
You  have  often  allowed  me  the  head  to  judge  and  the  heart  to  feel 
the  influence  of  female  excellence  :  was  it  not  blasphemy  then, 
against  your  own  charms  and  against  my  feelings,  to  suppose  that  a 
short  fortnight  could  abate  my  passion  ? 

You,  my  love,  may  have  your  cares  and  anxieties  to  disturb  you ; 
but  they  are  the  usual  occurrences  of  life.  Your  future  views  are 
fixed,  and  your  mind  in  a  settled  routine.  Could  not  you,  my  ever 
dearest  madam,  make  a  little  allowance  for  a  man,  after  long  absence, 
paying  a  short  visit  to  a  country  full  of  friends,  relations,  and  early 
intimates?  Cannot  you  guess,  my  Clarinda,  what  thoughts,  what 
cares,  Avhat  anxious  forebodings,  hopes  and  fears,  must  crowd  the 
breast  of  the  man  of  keen  sensibility,  when  no  less  is  on  the  tapis 
than  his  aim,  his  employment,  his  very  existence  through  future 
life? 

To  be  overtopped  in  anything  else,  I  can  bear ;  but  in  the  tests  of 
generous  love,  I  defy  all  mankind !  not  even  to  the  tender,  the  fond, 
the  loving  Clarinda ;  she  whose  strength  of  attachment,  whose  melting 
soul,  may  vie  with  Eloisa  and  iSa2)pho;  not  even  she  can  overpay  the 
affection  she  owes  me! 

Now  tliat,  not  my  a])ology,  but  my  defence  is  made,  I  feel  my  soul 
respire  more  easily.  I  know  you  will  go  along  with  me  in  my  justi- 
fication :  would  to  Heaven  you  could  in  my  adoption,  too !  I  mean 
an  adoj)tion  beneath  the  stars — an  adoption  where  I  might  revel  in 
the  immediate  beams  of 

'  She  tlic  bright  suu  of  all  her  sex.' 

I  would  not  have  you,  my  dear  madam,  so  much  hurt  at  Miss 
Nimmo's  coldness.  'Tis  placing  yourself  below  her,  an  honour  she 
by  no  means  deserves.  AVe  ought,  when  we  wish  to  be  economists 
in  hapi)iness — we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  standard  of  our 
own  character;  and  when,  on  full  examination,  we  know  where  wc 
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sUuul,  and  how  much  ground  wc  occupy,  let  us  contend  for  it  ns 
property ;  luul  thuso  who  seem  to  doubt  or  deny  us  what  is  justly 
ours,  let  us  cither  pity  theii*  prejudices  or  despise  tlieir  judgment.  I 
know,  my  dear,  you  will  say  this  is  self-conceit;  but  I  call  it  self- 
knowledge  :  the  one  is  the  overweening  opinion  of  a  fool,  who  fancies 
himself  to  be  what  he  wishes  himself  to  be  thought ;  the  other  is  the 
honest  justice  that  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the 
subject,  owes  to  himself.  Without  tliis  standard,  tliis  column  in  our 
own  mind,  wo  arc  perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  the  petulance,  the 
mistakes,  the  prejudices,  nay,  the  very  weakness  and  wickedness  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 

I  urge  this,  my  dear,  both  to  confirm  myself  in  the  doctrine  whicli, 
I  assure  you,  I  sometimes  need,  and  because  I  know  that  this  causes 
you  often  much  disijuiet.  To  return  to  3Iiss  Nimmo.  She  is  most 
certainly  a  worthy  soul ;  and  equalled  by  very,  very  few  in  gooihiess 
of  heart.  But  can  she  boast  more  goodness  of  heart  than  Clarinda '. 
Not  even  prejudice  will  dare  to  say  so ;  for  penetration  and  discern- 
ment, Clarinda  sees  far  beyond  her.  To  wit.  Miss  Nimmo  dare  make 
no  pretence :  to  Clarinda's  wit,  scarce  any  of  her  sex  dare  make 
pretence.  Personal  charms,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  run  the  parallel : 
and  for  conduct  in  life,  Miss  Jnimmo  was  never  called  out,  either  much 
to  do,  or  to  suffer.  Clarinda  has  been  both ;  and  has  performed  her 
part,  where  Miss  Nimmo  would  have  sunk  at  the  bare  idea. 

Away,  then,  with  these  disquietudes !  Let  us  pray  with  the  honest 
weaker  of  Kilbivrchan,  *  Lord,  send  us  a  gude  conceit  o'  oursel ! '  or  iu 
the  words  of  the  auld  sang, 

•  >\Tio  does  me  Jiilain,  I  can  scorn  tbum  again, 
AnJ  1  '11  nevLT  mind  iUiy  bulU  foes.' 

There  is  an  error  in  the  commerce  of  intimacy.  *  *  * 
Happy  is  our  lot,  indeed,  when  we  meet  with  an  honest  merchant, 
who  is  quaUfied  to  dciil  with  us  on  our  own  terms ;  but  that  is  a 
rarity :  with  almost  everybody  wo  must  pocket  our  pearls,  less  or 
more,  and  learn,  in  the  old  Scots  j)hrase, '  To  gie  sic  like  as  wo  get.' 
For  this  reason  we  should  try  to  erect  a  kind  of  bank  or  storehouse 
ui  our  own  mind ;  or,  as  the  Psalmist  says, '  AVo  shoiUd  commune 
with  our  own  hearts  and  be  still.'     *     •     »     » 

I  wrote  you  yesternight,  which  will  reach  you  long  before  this  can. 
I  may  write  Mr  Ainslie  before  I  see  him,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Farewell!  and  remember  SYLVA.vumi. 


TO  Mil  RICU.VRD  BROW.V. 

M ACfiii.i.vK,  'tU  March  1783. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  country,  my  dear  friend,  and  luive  not  Iwd 

an  opportunity  of  writing  till  now,  when  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  gone 

out  of  the  country  too.     I  have  been  looking  at  farms,  and  after  all, 

perhaps  I  may  settle  iu  the  character  of  a  farmer.   I  have  got  so  vici- 
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ous  a  bent  to  idleness,  and  have  ever  been  so  little  a  man  of  business, 
that  it  will  take  no  ordinary  eftort  to  bring  my  mind  properly  into 
the  rontine ;  but  you  will  say  a  '  great  effort  is  worthy  of  you.'  I  say 
so  myself,  and  butter  up  my  vanity  with  all  the  stimulating  compli- 
ments I  can  think  of.  3Ien  of  grave  geometrical  minds,  the  sons  of 
'  which  was  to  be  demonstrated,'  may  cry  up  reason  as  much  as  they 
jjlease;  but  I  have  always  found  an  honest  passion,  or  native  instinct, 
the  truest  auxiliai-y  in  the  warfai'e  of  this  world.  Reason  almost  al- 
ways comes  to  me  like  an  unlucky  wife  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband — 
just  in  sufficient  time  to  add  her  reproaches  to  his  other  grievances. 

[He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Jean,  as  having  been  found  by  him  in  a 
desolate  state,  and  of  his  having  obtained  for  lier  a  safe  harbourage, 
where  she  might  remain  till  a  certain  event  should  take  place.  In 
nautical  metaphor,  he  has  '  taken  command  of  her,  not  ostensibly, 
but  for  a  time  in  secret.'] 

I  am  gratified  with  your  kind  inquiries  after  her ;  as,  after  all,  I 
may  say  with  Othello — 


'  Excellent  wrctcli ! 


Perdition  catcli  my  Boiil,  but  1  do  love  thoe ! ' 
I  go  for  Edinburgh  on  Monday.     Yours,  Pi.  B. 


TO  MR  ROBERT  MUIR. 

MossGiEL,  "jth  March  1788. 
Dear  Sir — I  have  partly  changed  my  ideas,  my  dear  friend,  since 
I  saw  you.  I  took  old  Glencouner  with  me  to  Mr  ^filler's  farm  ;  and 
he  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  I  have  wrote  an  offer  to  Mr  Miller, 
which,  if  he  accepts,  I  shall  sit  dov/n  a  plain  farmer — the  happiest  of 
lives  when  a  man  can  live  by  it.  In  this  case  I  shall  not  stay  in  Edin- 
burgh above  a  week.  I  set  out  on  Monday,  and  would  have  come  by 
Ivilniarnock,  but  there  are  several  small  sums  owing  me  for  )ny  first 
edition  al>out  Galston  and  Ncwmills,  and  I  shall  set  off  so  early  as  to 
dcsi)atch  my  business  and  reach  Glasgow  by  night.  When  I  return, 
I  sliall  devote  a  forenoon  or  two  to  make  some  kind  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  all  the  kindness  I  owe  your  friendship.  Now  that  I  hope 
to  settle  with  some  credit  and  comfort  at  home,  there  was  not  any 
friendship  or  friendly  correspondence  that  promised  me  more  plea- 
sure than  yours;  I  ho;)'j  I  will  not  be  disappointed.  I  trust  tlic 
.spring  will  renew  your  shattered  fi-ame,  and  make  your  friends 
hap])y.  You  and  I  have  often  agreed  that  life  is  no  great  blessing 
on  the  whole.     The  close  of  life,  indeed,  to  a  reasoning  age,  is 

'  Dark  as  was  dwos,  ore  the  infant  sun 
Was  rolled  togctlicr,  or  liad  tried  his  bean-.s 
Atlnvart  the  gloom  prc.foiind.' 

But  an  honest  man  has  nothing  to  fcai".  If  we  lie  down  in  the 
grave,  the  whole  man  a  piece  of  broken  machinery,  to  moulder  with 
the  clods  of  the  valley,  be  it  so ;  at  least  there  is  an  end  of  pain,  care, 
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woL-S  iiiui  wants :  if  that  part  of  us  called  mind  docs  survive  tlie  ap- 
parent destruction  of  tlio  man — away  witli  old-wife  prejudices  and 
tales  !  Every  njjo  and  every  nation  lias  had  a  ditt'eront  set  of  stories  ; 
and  as  the  many  are  always  weak,  of  conseiiuence  thoy  have  often, 
perhaps  always,  bct-n  deceived.  A  man  conscious  of  having  acted  an 
iionest  part  anionjj  lis  fellow-crcaturcs — even  <,'ranting  that  he  may 
liave  been  the  sport  at  times  of  passions  and  instincts — he  goes  to  a 
great  unknown  ]5ein<;,  who  could  have  no  otiier  end  in  giving  him 
existence  but  to  make  him  ha])py  ;  who  gave  him  those  passions  and 
instincts,  and  well  knows  their  force. 

These,  my  worthy  friend,  are  my  ideas ;  and  I  know  they  are  not 
far  different  from  yours.  It  becomes  a  man  of  sense  to  think  for 
hiiu.self,  [Kirticularly  in  a  case  where  all  men  are  cfiually  interested, 
and  where,  indeed,  all  ir.n  are  cipially  in  the  dark. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.     God  send  us  a  cheerful  meeting!         1\.  B. 


TO  MRS  DUXLOP. 

MossoiEL,  7lh  March  I7S8. 

M.\nAM — The  last  paragraph  in  yours  of  the  ;30:h  February 
alTcctcd  me  most,  so  I  shall  begin  my  answer  where  you  ended  your 
letter.  That  I  am  often  a  sinner,  with  any  little  wit  I  have,  I  do 
confess;  but  I  have  taxed  my  recollection  to  no  purpose  to  find  out 
when  it  was  employed  against  you.  I  hate  an  ungenerous  sarcxsm 
a  great  deal  worse  than  I  do  the  devil— at  least  as  Milton  describes 
him ;  and  though  I  m.iy  be  nuscally  enough  to  be  sometimes  guilty 
of  it  mvself,  I  cannot  endure  it  in  others.  Vou,  my  honoured  friend, 
who  cannot  api>ear  in  any  light  but  you  iire  sui-o  of  being  respectable 
— vou  can  atlord  to  pass  by  an  occasion  to  display  your  wit,  because 
vou  may  depend  for  fame  on  your  sense ;  or,  if  you  choose  to  be 
silent,  yon  know  you  can  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  many  and  the 
esteem  of  all ;  but  God  help  us  who  are  wits  or  witlings  by  jirofes- 
sion  :  if  we  stand  not  for  fame  there,  we  sink  unsupported  I 

I  am  highly  Mattered  by  the  news  you  tell  me  of  Coila. '  I  may 
say  to  the  fair  painter  who  does  me  so  much  honour,  as  Dr  Beattic 
savs  to  Koss  the  poet  of  his  muse  Scota,  from  which,  by  the  by,  I 
took  the  idea  of  Coila  ('tis  a  poem  of  Bciittie's  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
which  jicrhaps  you  have  never  seen) : — 

'  Yc  Klmke  ;oiir  Iii?a<l,  but  o*  my  fegs, 
Ye'vf  st-t  aiild  Scota  on  her  le?3: 
Long  lud  ihu  lU-n  wi'  bcffs  and  flo.--, 
Bunibaz'd  and  <\i/.7ir, 
Ilcr  fiddle  wanted  strings  und  vi:s, 

Wac'it  nil-,  poor  hi//.ic.' 

n.  E. 

I  A  daughter  of  Mrs  Putilop  was  now  engaged  in  pointing  a  sketch  of  Coila. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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Bums,  if  lie  held  by  his  intention,  left  Mauchline  on  the  10th  of 
March,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh.  A  letter  to  Miss  Chalmers 
speedily  announces  a  notable  event  in  his  career  : 


TO  MISS  CHALMERS. 

Edinburgh,  March  14,  178a 

I  know,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  tlie 
news  when  I  tell  you  I  have  at  last  taken  a  lease  of  a  farm.  Yes- 
ternight I  completed  a  bargain  with  Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton  for  the 
farm  of  Ellisland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  between  five  and  six  miles 
above  Dumfries.  I  begin  at  Wliitsunday  to  build  a  house,  drive  lime, 
&c.;  and  Heaven  be  my  help !  for  it  will  take  a  strong  eft'ort  to  bring 
my  mind  into  the  routine  of  business.  I  have  discharged  all  the 
army  of  my  former  pursuits, fancies,  and  pleasures — a  motley  host! — 
and  have  literally  and  strictly  retained  only  the  ideas  of  a  few 
friends,  which  I  bave  incorporated  into  a  lifeguard.  I  trust  in  Dr 
Johnson's  observation,  'Where  much  is  attempted,  something  is 
done.'  Firmness,  both  in  sufferance  and  exertion,  is  a  character  I 
would  wisli  to  be  thought  to  possess ;  and  have  always  despised  the 
wliiuuig  yelp  of  complaint,  and  the  cowardly,  feeble  resolve. 

I'oor  Miss  K.^  is  ailing  a  good  deal  this  winter,  and  begged  me  to 
remember  her  to  you  the  first  time  I  wrote  to  you.  Surely  woman, 
amialjle  v.-oman,  is  often  made  in  vain.  Too  delicately  formed  for 
the  rougiier  pursuits  of  ambition ;  too  noble  for  the  dirt  of  avarice  ; 
and  even  too  gentle  for  the  rage  of  pleasure ;  formed  indeed  for, 
and  highly  susceptible  of,  enjoyment  and  rapture ;  but  that  enjoy- 
ment, alas !  almost  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice,  malevolence, 
stujiidity,  or  wickedness  of  an  animal  at  all  times  comparatively 
unfeeling,  and  often  brutal.  Iv.  B. 

Patrick  Miller,  banker,  brother  of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of 
Scotla,nd,  had  recently  become  possessed  of  a  beautiful  estate  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nith.  The  lands  and  castle  of 
Dalswinton  had  once  been  the  property  of  the  great  family  of 
Cumming,  the  rum  of  which  is  dated  from  their  opposition  to 
Robert  Bruce,  by  whom  the  chief  was  slain  in  the  Greyfriars' 
Church  at  Dumfries.  The  estate  consists  partly  of  some  fine 
holm-land  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  partly  of  a  series  of  gravelly 
terraces  ascending  towards  the  hills,  and  partially  clothed  with 

'  Miss  Kennedy,  sister  of  JIrs  Gavin  Hamilton.  This  lady,  who  is  so  frequently 
alhidcd  to  by  Bums,  survived  liim  ahout  forty  years.  She  was,  lilcc  most  long- 
lived  people,  of  a  cheerful,  benevolent  disposition.  AATicn  several  years  above 
ninety,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  ai-m  by  a  fall  down  stairs.  Her  nephew, 
a  medical  man,  immediately  went  to  her  in  gi-eat  solicitude,  thinking  that  such  an 
accident  at  sucli  an  age  must  have  been  veay  discomfiting  indeed.  The  good  old 
lady  was  on  the  contraiy  quite  placid  and  happy.  '  Isn't  it,'  said  she,  '  such  a  great 
mercy  that  it  is  not  my  leg ;  for  in  that  case  1  might  have  been  lame  for  life  ! ' 
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v.thiJ.  Mr  Miller,  -we  have  seen,  hail  patronised  Bums  immctli- 
;tt-  ly  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgli.  Besides  sending  iiim  a 
present  of  ten  guineas,  he  had  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have 
him  for  a  tenant— partly  animated  by  a  beUef  that  farming  was  the 
Lonrso  of  hfc,  apart  from  hterature,  best  suited  for  the  poet,  and 
the  most  likely  to  preserve  him  from  the  temptations  of  society. 
l>urns.  with  >cinK'  reluctance,  had  gone  at  the  cud  of  autumn  to  see 
the  lands  whwh  Mr  Miller  luid  to  offer;  he  had  returned  to  see 
thLin  ;i.gain  in  March,  when,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  found 
re^ison  to  hope  that  a  subsbtcnce  might  be  realised  out  of  one 
of  the  Dalswiuton  farms.  Three  were  offered  to  Ixim — one,  named 
Foreffirth,  a  dne  piece  of  the  haugh,  bearing  heavy  crops  of  wheat ; 
called  BankJiead.  only  a  little  less  rich;  and  one  called 
J.  ,1,  adjacent   to  the   river,  on  its  right  or  opposite  bank. 

The  factor,  father  to  the  hte  Allan  Cunningham,  shewed  Bums 
over  them  all,  and  explamed  their  various  merits.  There  cannot 
now  be  a  doubt  of  the  superior  eUgibility  of  Foregu-th — of  which 
it  is  related  that  it  yielded  forty  poimds  an  acre  m  the  famme  year 
of  1800,  and  that  the  tenant  of  that  period  left  it  a  gainer  by 
three  thousand  pounds.  Bm-ns,  however,  was  captivated  by  the 
fine  situation  of  Ellisland,  with  its  views  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  of  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  Dalswinton,  and  he  made 
what  the  factor  called  a  poet's,  nut  a  farmer's  choice. 

Allan  Cunningham,  who  was  well-informed  on  tliis  point,  says — 
'  Ellisland  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nith, 
some  six  miles  above  Dumfries  :  it  joins  the  grounds  of  Friars' 
Carse  on  the  north-west — the  estate  of  Isle  towards  the  south- 
east :  the  great  road  from  Glasgow  separates  it  from  the  hills  of 
Dunscore ;  while  the  Nith,  a  pure  stream  ruuumg  over  the  purest 
gravel,  divides  it  from  the  holms  and  groves  of  Dalswmton.  The 
form  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  is  furt  holm  and 
part  croft  land  :  the  former,  a  deep  rich  loam,  bears  tine  tall  crops 
of  wheat;  the  latter,  though  two-thirds  stones  on  a  bottom  of 
gravel,  yields,  when  carefully  cultivated,  good  crops  both  of  pota- 
toes and  com ;  yet  to  a  .'Stranger  the  soil  must  hxive  looked  un- 
promising or  barren;  and  Bums  decUred,  after  a  shower  had 
Mien  on  a  field  of  new-sown  and  new-rolled  barley,  tliat  it  looked 
like  a  paved  street.'  That  the  land  really  was  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  only  to  be  rendered  tolerably  good  by  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  capitid  for  improvement,  fully  appears  from  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  landlord  himself.' 

'Mr  Miili-T  ^i.i>  an  accuunt  of  hU  estnr.'  nr  rli..  Jan..  ,,f  ;.;,  i."''''!:'--'.  '"  »'"• 
C^n.r.iM'  lure.  Jfc.  o/ l>i, 

dattdi4ti.  -  'When  I  pur 

years  ago,  1  lui>l  lui.  oeva  it.     /( tnu  i/i  (Ju  mwl  inut-nn,  ■■  w.ir  n,  iind  all 

the  teuants  in  p^ncrty.    Judijc  of  Uic  first  whca  I  infunu  vuu.  luuly  to  be 
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There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr  jNIiller  drove  a  hard  bar- 
gain witli  Burns.  He  granted  a  lease  of  seventy-six  years,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  three  fii'st  years,  and  seventy  for 
the  remainder  ;  agreeing  further  to  give  his  tenant  three  hundred 
pounds  to  build  a  new  farm-steading  and  enclose  the  fields. i  Tiie 
only  reservation  he  made  was  one  which  the  poet  must  himself 
have  been  pleased  with — a  right  to  plant  a  belt  of  about  two  acres 
to  screen  the  farm  on  the  north-west,  and  a  scaur  or  precipitous 
bank  which  overhung  the  river.  Mr  Miller  constituted  in 
himself  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  place,  for  he  was,  to  all 
appearance,  kindly  disposed  towards  IJurns,  and  he  was  far 
from  being  a  commonplace  neighbour.  His  mind  was  active, 
intelligent,  and  inventive.  He  was  at  this  time  conducting  expe-  . 
riments  for  the  propelling  of  vessels  Ijy  means  of  })addles  —  a 
project  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  greatest  me- 
chanical improvements  of  modern  times.  At  the  suggestion  of 
his  sons'  preceptor,  James  Taylor,  and  with  the  practical  aid  of 
an  ingenious  mechanist  named  kSymington,  one  of  his  paddle-l)oats 
Avas  tried,  with  a  small  steam-engine  on  board,  on  a  lake  adjacent 
to  Dalswinton  House,  in  the  ensuing  October,  and  proved  to  be 
completely  succes.sful.  L'nfortunately  Mr  ?.[iller  was  not  perse- 
vering in  his  projects,  and  on  some  obstacles  occurring,  he  aban- 
doned that  of  steam  navigation.  It  was,  however,  from  his  boat, 
when  lying  in  neglect  at  Port-Dundas,  that  Fulton  and  Henry 
Eell  severally  took  those  plans  which  they  respectively  idealised 
on  the  Hudson  and  the  Clyde  in  1808  and  1812.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  ^Ir  jNIiller  and  his  family,  tliough  latterly  landless, 
and  reduced  almost  to  poverty,  never  received  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  from  the  nation,  of  the  concern  Avhich  the 
former  had  had  in  tlie  ajjplication  of  the  steam-engine  to  navi- 
gation. 

AVliile  in  Ivlinburgli  on  this  occasion,  Barns  accomplished  two 
otiicr  matters  of  business  of  no  small  importance  to  him — th.e 
obtaining  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Excise  for  his  instructions 
in  the  technicalities  of  that  profession,  and  the  adjustment  of  his 
accounts  with  Mr  Creech,  the  publisher.  In  a  short  series  of 
letters  to  Clarinda,  fiund  dateless,  but  which  undoubtedly  belong 
to  this  period,  allusion  is  made  to  these  circumstances. 

cut  were  Bolil  at  2.13.  i)cr  acre  upon  the  liolm-gioiinds.  When  I  imnt  to  vifw  »<»/ 
purcha.li',  I  teas  so  much  dhi/uxlcd  for  eiijht  or  ten  days,  that  I  then  meant  never  to 
return  to  this  count;/.' 

'  The  acenunt  which  Gilbert  Bums  gave  Pr  Carrie  rcsarding  his  brother's  lease 
of  Ellisland  is  slifchtly  (liBcreiKint,  but  I  have  no  rloubt  he  is  mistaken.  'I  never 
understood,'  lie  says,  '  that  Mr  Miller  yiivc  my  brother  the  choice  of  any  farm  but 
KUisland,  on  which  Mr  Miller  fixed  the  rent  himself,  but  allowed  my  brother  }if(y- 
seven  years  of  a  lease,  and  to  point  out  what  restrictions  he  should  be  under  in  the 
manaijement.' 
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SVI.VAXDKR  TO  CLAni.VD.V. 

Moiitiay  Soon  [1"W  March.'"] 

I  will  meet  you  to-morrow,  Clariinia,  as  you  appoint.  Jly  Excise 
nffair  is  just  concluded,  and  I  have  got  my  order  for  instructions:  so 
far  {,'ood.  'Wednesday  niglit  I  am  engaged  to  sup  among  some  of  tiio 
principals  of  tlie  Excise,  so  can  only  make  a  call  for  you  that  even- 
ing; but  next  day,  I  stay  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Commissioners,  so 
cannot  go  till  Friday  ntorning. 

Your  hopes,  your  fears,  your  cares,  my  love,  arc  mine;  so  don't 
mind  tiitm.  I  will  take  you  in  my  hand  tiirongh  the  dreary  wilds 
of  this  world,  and  scare  away  the  ravening  bird  or  beast  that  would 
annoy  you.  I  saw  Jlary  in  town  to-day,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
seen  you.     I  shall  certiiinly  bespeak  Jlr  Ainslie,  as  you  desire. 

E.\'cuse  me,  my  dearest  angel,  this  hurried  scrawl  and  miserable 
pa^  er  :  circumstances  make  both.     Farewell  till  to-morrow. 

SyLVAXDEK.. 

SYXVANDER  TO  CLARIXDA. 

TtirsiUtij  yiorninn  [I8//1  ilareh-l 
I  am  just  hurryin;.'  away  to  wait  on  the  Great  JIan,  Clarinda  ;  but 
I  have  more  rcsjiect  to  my  own  jieace  and  hajijiiness  than  to  set  out 
without  waiting  oji  yon  ;  for  my  imagination,  like  a  child's  f.ivouritc 
bird,  will  fondly  flutter  along  with  this  scrawl,  till  it  perch  on  your 
bosom.  I  thank  you  for  all  tlie  happiness  you  bestowed  on  me 
yesterday.  The  walk — deliirhtful ;  the  evening — rapture.  Do  not 
be  unexsy  to-day,  (Marinda  ;  forgive  me.  I  am  in  rather  better 
spirits  toAlay,  though  I  had  but  an  indifferent  night.  Care,  anxiety, 
Baton  my  spirits  ;  and  all  the  cheerfulness  of  this  morning  is  the 
fruit  of  some  serious,  important  ideas  that  lie,  in  their  realities, 
beyond  *  the  dark  and  the  narrow  liouse,'  as  Ossian,  prince  of  poets, 
says.  The  F;.ther  of  ilercies  be  with  you,  Clarinda  !  and  every  good 
thing  attend  you  !  SYLVANi>iiit. 

SYLVANDEU  TO  CLARINDA. 

Wednr.'daif  Morniiiri  [ISth  if  arch.'] 
(  Lainda,  will  that  cr.vious  night-cap  hinder  you  from  appearing 
at  the  window  as  I  pass  V-     '  Who  is  siie  that  looketh  forth  as  the 

■  In  the  aiithorierd  edition  cf  Uic  C'larinUa  correspondence,  datc^  three  wi-ekg 
laU.>r  are  eonjoctiiral'.y  nj-i;^!"!. 

^  Probably  the  pxi,  at  ttie  time  of  writing  UiiB  letter,  lodged  with  Nicol,  whoso 
1  -J  *as  in  Ituccleuih  Street ;  in  which  ca»e  the  Potterrow,  where  Mrs  M'l^'liosu 
1p     ',  wciild  l>e  on  the  line  of  hi:*  w.ilk  into  town. 

'i'.:\j  risidenee  of  Mr»  .M'I,cIif>M>  at  the  time  when  Bums  vi.iitcd  her,  wn«  a  nnall 
Jfc.t,  .,r  fltx.r  of  r.  house,  situated  over  nn  alley  which  yil  liears  the  name  cf  (icninirs 
Eriiiy,  in  c  PfK-iuence,  it  is  xaM,  f.f  funeral  Monk  having  lived  there  when  in  cum- 
niar.d  in  .s. .  thmvi.  The  Imu'e,  uccessilile  by  a  narrow  wiiidini.'-stair  behind,  is  very 
humble  in  its  ;>ii  ■niii>  »!  ')■  r-  m,!  n,  v  . ^  .  1 , ]>ii-d  by  [Kxir  y».<>p1c.  Alisiin's  Sijuare, 
where    Mi?s   N::  •■,  we  can  ro:i.liIv  see  how  (  larinilit 

WLiild  Ktl '.hi.  :■  ■_  !:i  the  ni:mbcT  of  Humg's  visitji. 
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morning ;  fair  as  the  sun,  clear  as  the  moon,  terrible  as  an  army 
■with  banners  V 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  fond  folly  for  this  line ;  you  know  I  am  a 
cool  lover.  I  mean  by  these  presents  ji;reeting,  to  let  you  to  wit,  that 
arch-rascal  Creecli  has  not  done  my  business  yesternight,  which  has 
put  off  my  leaving  town  till  Monday  morning.  To-morrow  at 
eleven  I  meet  with  him  for  the  last  time ;  just  the  hour  I  should 
have  met  far  more  agreeable  company. 

You  will  tell  me  this  evening  wlietlier  you  cannot  make  our  hour 
of  meeting  to-morrow  one  o'clock.  I  have  just  now  written  Creech 
such  a  letter,  that  the  very  goose-feather  in  my  hand  shrunk  back 
from  the  line,  and  seemed  to  say, '  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake !'     I 

am  forming  ideal  schemes  of  vengeance Adieu,  and  think 

on  Sylv.\nder. 

SYLVANDER  TO  CLARINDA. 

Friday,  Nine  o'clock,  Mght  [21rf  March.'] 
I  am  just  now  come  in,  and  have  read  your  letter.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  tiiank  the  divine  Disposer  of  events,  that  he  has  had 
such  happiness  in  store  for  me  as  the  connection  I  have  with  you. 
Life,  my  Clarinda,  is  a  weary,  barren  path ;  and  wo  be  to  him  or  her 
that  ventures  on  it  alone !  For  me,  I  have  my  dearest  partner  of 
my  soul :  Clarinda  and  I  -wLll  make  out  our  pilgrimage  together. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  constantly  let  her  know  how  I  go  on,  what 
I  observe  in  the  world  around  me,  and  Avhat  adventures  I  meet  with. 
Will  it  please  you,  my  love,  to  get  every  week,  or  at  least  every 
fortnight,  a  packet,  two  or  three  sheets,  full  of  remarks,  nonsense, 
news,  rhymes,  and  old  songs  ?  Will  you  open,  with  satisfaction 
and  delight,  a  letter  from  a  man  who  loves  you,  who  has  loved  you, 
and  who  will  love  you  to  death,  tln-oiigh  death,  and  for  ever  ?  Oh 
Clarinda  !  what  do  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  blessing  me  with  such  a 
piece  of  exalted  excellence  as  you !  I  call  over  your  idea,  as  a 
miser  counts  over  his  treasure !  Tell  me,  were  you  studious  to 
please  me  last  night?  I  am  sure  you  did  it  to  transport.  How 
j'ich  am  I  wlio  have  such  a  treasure  as  you !  You  know  me ;  you 
know  how  to  make  me  hai^py;  and  you  do  it  most  cftectually.  God 
bless  you  with 

'  Long  life,  long  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend  !' 

To-morrow  night,  according  to  your  own  direction,  I  shall  watch 
the  window  :  'tis  the  star  that  guides  me  to  paradise.  The  great 
relish  to  all  is,  that  Honour,  that  Innocence,  that  Religion,  are  the 
witnesses  and  guarantees  of  our  happiness.  '  The  Lord  God 
knoweth,'  and  pcriiaps  '  Israel  he  shall  know,'  my  love  and  your 
merit.  Adicn,  Clarinda!  I  am  going  to  remember  you  in  my 
prayers.  Sylvander. 

The  poet,  on  leaving  Edinhurgh  at  this  time,  sent  Clarinda  a 
pair  of  small  decorated  ale-glasses,  along  with  a  copy  of  verses : 
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I 

TO  t  LAK1.M>A  : 
WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  A  PAIR  OF  PRIXKING-GLASSES. 

Fair  Empress  of  the  Poet's  soul, 

And  (Jueeu  of  Poetesses  ; 
Clarinda,  take  this  little  boon, 

Tliis  humble  pair  of  glasses. 

And  fill  tliem  higli  •with  generous  juice, 

As  generous  as  your  mind; 
And  pledge  mc  in  the  generous  toast — 

*  The  whole  of  human  idnd ! ' 

'  To  those  wlio  love  us! ' — second  fill ; 

But  not  to  those  whom  we  love ; 
Lest  we  love  those  who  love  not  us  I — 

A  tliird — *  To  thee  aud  me,  love  I ' 

Bums  would  appear  to  have  come  to  a  reckoning  with  Mr 
Creech  on  the  20th,  and  thus  to  have  been  enabled  to  leave 
Edinburgh  finally,  or  for  a  permanency,  on  the  24th.  The  amount 
of  Ills  profits  l)y  his  poems  has  been  variously  stated,  and  probably 
ould  nut  now  be  ascertained.  The  most  authoritative  statement  we 
have  on  the  .subject  is  from  the  poet  himself,  in  a  letter  of  January 
17>^l>,  to  Dr  Muore,  where  he  says — '  I  believe  I  shall,  in  whole, 
£100  copyright  included,  clear  about  £400,  some  little  odds; 
and  even  part  of  this  depends  on  what  the  gentleman  [Creech] 
has  yet  to  settle  with  me.'  Mr  "William  Nicol  wrote  to  Mr 
Lewars  of  Dumfries,  after  Bums's  death,  '  lie  certainly  told  me 
that  he  received  £600  for  the  first  Edinburgh  edition,  and  £100 
afterwards  for  the  copyriglit.'  {MS.  in  possession  of  Mr  Lock- 
hart.)  This  report  from  so  intimate  a  friend  as  Nicol  would  be 
entitled  to  weight,  if  it  did  not  dilfer  so  violently  from  the 
bard's  own  statement.  Dr  Currie,  who  would  have  the  best 
information  which  Gilbert  Bums  could  give  him  on  the  subject, 
sets  down  the  poet's  profits  at  £500.  I  find  tliat  Mrs  Begg 
considers  this  as  the  sum  which  was  realised.  Under  the  force 
of  these  testimonies,  we  are  led  to  surmise  that,  when  Bums 
spoke  to  Dr  Moore  of  £400  and  some  little  odds,  he  mentally 
discounted  the  expense  attending  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
while  seeing  the  work  through  the  press.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that,  on  makuig  up  an  ideal  account  of  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  book,  and  deducting  it  from  the  receipts,  a  sum 
of  about  £420  is  left  for  the  author,  to  which,  if  we  add  £100  for 
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copyright,  the  result  comes  to  only  a  sluide  above  the  statement 
of  J)r  Currie.i 

The  probability  accordingly  is,  tliat  Burns  had  not  so  much  as 
£400  Avhcrewitli  to  begin  the -world  at  this  crisis;  for  we  must  of 
cour.^e  understand  that  his  tours,  his  accident,  and  even  the  time 
lie  spent  in  Edinburgh  as  a  guest  witli  ]Mr  Cruikshauk,  were 
attended  with  expenses,  wliich  would  be  so  much  deducted  fi-om 
his  little  capital.  If  he  had  £380  at  this  time  in  his  pocket, 
he  had  as  much  as  there  appears  to  be  the  least  reason  to  expect. 

That  it  was  by  no  means  a  time  of  exultation  or  happiness, 
or  even  placidity  of  temper,  fully  appears  from  a  letter  written 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  farewell  of  the  capital. 

TO  MR  RICHARD  BROWN. 

Glasgow,  »tjlk  March  17«9. 
I  am  moTistrousiy  to  hlaino,  my  dear  sir,  in  not  writing  to  you, 
and  sending  you  the  Directory.  1  liavc  been  getting  my  tack  e.\- 
tendcd,  as  I  have  taken  a  farm,  and  I  have  been  racking  shop 
accounts  with  Jlr  Creech;  both  of  which,  togetlier  with  watcliiiig, 
fatigue,  and  a  load  of  care  almost  too  ho;ivy  for  my  shoulders,  have 
in  son)c  degree  actually  fovei'ed  me.  I  really  forgot  the  Directory 
yesterday,  which  vexed  mo ;  but  I  was  convulsed  with  rage  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  ingenious,  friendiv, 
aiul  elegant  c]iistle  from  your  fi-icnd  ^Ir  Crawford.  I  shall  certainly 
write  to  him  ;  hut  not  now.  Tiiis  is  merely  a  card  to  you,  as  I  am 
posting  to  Dumfi"iesshii-c,  where  many  perplexing  arrangements 
await  me.  I  am  ve.xed  about  the  Directory ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  forgive 
me:  these  eight  days  I  Iiave  been  positively  crazed.  My  compli- 
ments to  ^Irs  li.  I  shall  write  to  you  at  Grenada.  I  am  ever,  my 
dearest  friend,  yours,  11.  li. 

The  Mr  Crawford  here  alluded  to  was  the  Laird  of  Cartsburn, 
near  (ireenoek  ;  an  open-hearted,  worthy  man,  who,  having  studied 
the  works  of  the  Ayrshire  bard,  and  heard  of  liis  personal  cha- 
racter from  Ivichard  i'rown,  was  pleased  to  indite  a  letter,  pressing 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  part  of  Scotland. 

rUO.AL  TllOM.VS  tRAWFOUn,  OK  CARTSBIRX,  ESQ.,  TO  ROBERT  BURNS. 

C'ARTsr.iTR.v,  Will  March  1783. 

My  dear  Sir — For  congeniality  of  mind  entitles  me  to  the  freedom 

'  Ilorun,  in  liis  Life  of  Hums,  s.n.vs,  '  .Mr  Creech  Ii.ts  obligingly  informed  mc,  that 
tlie  whole  sum  paid  to  the  pni't  fur  the  eopyriijht,  and  for  the  s;ibsorii>tion  copies 
of  Iiis  book,  amounted  to  near  £I1(ki.  Out  of  tliis  sum,  indeed,  the  expenses  of 
Jirintinf;  the  edition  for  the  subscribers  were  to  be  deducted.  I  have  likewise  reason 
to  believe,  that  he  had  eonsume<l  a  nmch  larger  proportion  of  these  gains  than 
])rudence  could  approve,  while  he  superintended  the  impression,  paid  court  to  liis 
jiatrons,  and  waited  the  full  payment  of  the  subscription."  All  tiiis  must  be  taken 
as  very  doubtful. 
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of  this  appcllation,aiul  never  did  I  use  it  witli  more  cordial  sincerity. 
Thronjjh  tlie  niediiini  of  our  mutual  friend  Urown,  1  li;izard  invit- 
ing )  ou  to  the  participation  of  an  agreeable  rural  retirement,  at,  a 
coii\cnicnt  distance  from  a  town  where  there  are  many  of  your 
admirers  (but  indeed  it  is  not  dit<tin;;i;islied  by  tliat  from  any  town 
in  Great  liriuiin):  a  library  I  hope  not  ill  chosen;  a  cellar  not  ill 
stored ;  a  hearty  cock  of  a  landlord,  w  bom  his  perhaps  too  partial 
fi-icBds  regard  as  destitute  neither  of  taste  nor  lettci-s.  He  has 
reached  his  eiglitli  lustre  untrammelled  l>y  the  matriinoaial  chain  ; 
and,  having  neitiier  wife  nor  ostensible  child  to  disturb  his  tranquillity 
or  divide  his  affection,  he  can  offer  yon  a  whole  heart.  Halt  I—  this 
ifi  going  too  far,  for  he  is  not  so  forlorn  a  w  retch  as  to  be  without 
botii  H  /ri'iitl  and  a  ihjsOys*- — a  Dcr'tc  and  a  Jmn  :  but  tliis  does  not 
liiiuicr  bis  having  a  very  warm  place  in  that  same  heart  (for  though 
the  fellow's  person  be  little,  his  heart  is  lanji)  most  cordially  at 
your  service !  How  do  you  like  the  bill  of  lare?  Not  amiss,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  a  vajiourin^  sign  to  a  wretched  ale-house — 'Good 
wine  needs  no  "bush."'  Wtll-rome  try  (I  must  pun),  and  (/•(/(.■.^/;(P, 
and  I  hope  you  will  find  it  deficient  neither  in  spirit  nor  ilavour; 
but  this  sage  rellection  of  yours  prevents  my  proceeding  to  raise 
your  expectations  too  high.  This  nmch  I  will,  however,  in  jui^ticc 
to  myself  add — namely,  that  if  you  should  be  disaiijiointed,  1  shall 
be  much  more  so.  Shall  I,  then,  be  blest  with  your  society  '.  Answer 
me,  my  dear  boy  I 

But  I  forget  myself:  you  arc  no  cl:u.sic — no  Latin  one,  I  mean — 
though  certainly  to  be  cUhhoaI  (allow  me  a  jingle)  among  the  first 
Caledonian  rU(f«u--<.  Tell  nie  where  you  are.  (j!od  Unows  I  would 
gladly  come  for  you  in  person  ;  but  as  this  is  not  in  my  jtower,  will 
you  allow  me  to  send  a  servant  and  a  horse  for  you  ?  Do,  my  dear 
Uunis,  and  bless  me  with  your  assent.     Your  hearty  friend, 

T.  Ckaw  roKi). 


This  letter  shews  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  Burns  was 
hailetl  at  his  de'btit  by  men  of  warm  feelings  and  unsuspicious 
temper.  At  an  ordinary  time,  nothing  could  have  afforded  the 
bard  greater  pleasure  than  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  so  frank 
a  good-fellow  as  Cartsbum ;  but  the  crisis  was  most  unpro- 
pitious. 

Between  "Wednesday,  2rith  March,  and  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  had  travelled  from  (ila.xgow  into  Dumfriesshire,  and  attended 
to  business  there  —  a  pretty  rapid  movement  for  those  days. 
During  his  recent  absence  in  Edinburgh  he  must  have  received 
a  succession  of  home  letters,  telling  him,  first,  tliat  twin  infants 
wore  thrown  upon  his  care;  and  ne,\t,  that  they  iiad  left  this 
earthly  scene.  A  composition  of  the  Siuiday,  on  ins  return  from 
Dnmfriessliire,  reveals  the  depressed  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
crisis. 
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TO  MR  ROBERT  CLEGHORN. 

Mauchlinb,  31st  March  1788. 

Yesterday,  my  dear  sir,  as  I  was  riding  through  a  track  of  mchin- 
choly,  joyless  muirs,  between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire, it  being  Sunday, 
I  turned  my  thoughts  to  psahns,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs ;  and 
your  favourite  air.  Captain  WKmn,  coming  at  length  into  my  head, 
I  tried  these  words  to  it.  You  will  see  that  the  first  part  of  the  tunc 
must  be  repeated. 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  winds  clear  through  the  vale  j 

The  hawtliorn  trees  blow  in  the  dew  of  the  morning, 

And  wild  scattered  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale : 
.  But  wliat  can  gi^-c  ])lcasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 

While  the  lingering  moments  are  numbered  by  care  ? 
No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing, 

Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

I  am  tolerably  pleased  with  these  verses ;  but  as  I  have  only  a 
sketch  of  the  tune,  I  leave  it  with  you  to  try  if  they  suit  the  measure 
of  the  music. 

I  am  so  harassed  with  care  and  anxiety  about  this  farming  project 
of  mine,  that  my  muse  has  degenerated  into  the  veriest  prose-wench 
that  ever  picked  cinders  or  followed  a  tinker.  When  I  am  fairly 
got  into  the  routine  of  business,  I  shall  trouble  you  -with  a  longer 
epistle ;  perhaps  witii  some  queries  respecting  farming :  at  present, 
the  world  sits  such  a  load  on  my  mind,  that  it  has  effaced  almost 
every  trace  of  the  poet  in  me. 

My  very  best  compliments  and  good  wishes  to  Mrs  Cleghorn. 

R.  B. 

Mr  Cleghom  An-ote  in  answer  on  the  27th  April,  expressing 
much  gratification  with  the  verses,  and  adding,  '  I  wish  you  would 
send  mc  a  verse  or  two  more;  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
woiild  have  it  in  the  Jacobite  style.  Suppose  it  should  be  sung 
after  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden  In'  tlic  unfortmiatc  Charles.'  Burns 
consequently  added  two  verses,  and  called  the  whole  The  Chevalier''s 
Lament. 

The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice, 

A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne? 
His  right  are  tlicse  hills,  .and  liis  right  are  these  valleys. 

Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  none. 
But  'tis  not  my  sufferings  thus  wretched,  forlorn ; 
My  l)rave  galhmt  friends!  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn; 

Your  deeds  proved  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial — 
Alas !  I  can  make  vou  no  sweeter  return ! 
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Bums  was  now  settled  in  A}Tsliire  for  his  instructions  ;i3  an 
exciseman,  the  order  for  which  was  issued  to  an  officer  at  Torbolton 
on  the  31st  March.'     It  was  his  object  to  have  this  business 
accomplished  before  ^\Tiitsunday  term  {^Sth  May},  when  he  had 
to  take  possession  of  his  farm  in  Dumlriesshire.  He  had,  however, 
a  sacred  duty  to  j)erform  towards  the  virtuous  but  unfortunate 
111  at  Mossgiel.     Bums  was  a  most  faithfully-attached  son 
......  .  .„:her;  and  he  must  have  felt  that,  by  rea^^on  of  the  various 

consequences  of  his  imprudence,  obligations  had  hitherto  been  on 
his  side.  Gilbert  had  been  struggling  on  with  the  ungrateful  soil 
of  Mossgiel,  and  only  sinking  year  after  year  deeper  into  debt. 
The  following  undated  letter  of  Robert  Bums  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Mr  GaN'iu  Hamilton,  at  some  period  prior  to  the 
present,  when  a  propostd  had  been  made  to  relieve  GUbert  by  the 
poet  becoming  his  guarantee  to  a  considerable  amount.  Robert, 
at  no  time  wanton  in  the  management  of  money,  or  reckless  about 
his  own  aliairs,  such  as  they  were,  refused  the  request. 


TO  . 

3I0SROIEL,  Friday  yioming. 
The  language  of  refusal  is  to  me  the  most  difncult  language  on 
earth,  and  you  are  the  man  in  the  world,  excepting  one  of  Right 
Honounible  iit.!-'_'iuuion,  to  whom  it  gives  mo  the  greatest  pain 
to  hold  such  l;ui::uage.  My  brother  has  already  got  money,  and 
shall  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  cngagc- 
inent  with  you ;  but  to  be  security  on  so  large  a  scale,  even  for  a 
brother,  is  what  I  dare  not  do,  except  I  were  in  such  circumstances 
of  life  as  that  the  worst  that  might  happen  could  not  greatly  injure 
me. 

'  The  letter  of  instmrtion  by  the  Board  of  I^xci.«e  to  the  officer  who  trained  Hums 
for  the  duties  of  an  exciseman,  is  given  in  Uugg  and  MotherweU'g  edition  of  the  poet's 
works : 

MK  JAMES  riXOLAY.  OPPICER,  TORBOLTON*. 

'  The  Ccnunianon  -     '.  the  bcjirer.  Mr  Robert  nnms,  in  tho 

art  of  gkoging,  am!  !.«  .ind  utt  n-il^^ :  and  that  you  fit  him 

fcrmtTeying  vJctnaliiT*,  ■■•■•l 

when  he  ha*  kept  books  .  ■■  -t 

and  abetiacts  ?••  -  ' 

yonp  saperriacr  1 

4  "i  .m:ni^'.itin**r-  ', 

\  ly 

tiler'  .  an-l  titi'                                          t  Hums  luilh  clciU'etl 

his.,  ::diliet:  :..                                     :   ild  each  of  vuu  for  his 

inslru«.:...;'.j  .,■■  .  and  that  he-  iia,-  -jufiiviJit  at  the  time  to  purchawj 

a  horse  fv-  hi-  your  bumble  scr^-ant,                           A.  Peabso.x.* 

Exri.sx  UFFirB, 

Edinbunm,  ila  S-Iiireh  1789. 
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I  never  wrote  a  letter  which  pave  me  so  nuu:h  pain  in  my  life,  as  I 
know  tlie  unhappy  consequences :  I  siuiU  incur  the  disple.'isure  of  a, 
geutlcman  for  whom  I  have  the  iiighest  respect,  and  to  whom  I  am 
deeply  obliged.  I  a:n  ever,  sir,  your  obhged  and  very  humlile 
servant,  Eobert  Elrns. 

Now,  liowevcr,  having  realised  the  proceeds  of  his  poems,  Burns 
advanced  to  Gilbert  £180,  tolceephim  atloat  in  his  business,  being, 
in  all  probability,  about  a  moiety  of  the  capital  he  himself  possessed, 
or  was  likely  for  a  long  time  to  possess.  In  his  letter  of  the 
ensuing  January  to  Dr  Moore,  he  says — '  I  give  myself  no  airs  on 
this,  for  it  was  mere  selfislniess  on  my  pai-t :  I  was  conscious  that 
the  wrong  scale  of  the  Italance  vras  pretty  heavily  charged,  and  I 
tliouglit  tliat  llirowing  a  little  fdial  piety  and  fraternal  alTectionnito 
the-  scale  in  my  favour,  miglit  help  to  smooth  matters  at  the  grand 
reckoning.'  "We  learn  indeed  from  JMrs  Begg,  that  the  money  was 
understood  in  tlie  family  as  lent  to  Crilbert  witliout  interest,  as  a 
provision  due  from  Robert  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  on  his  man-iage 
and  conseciuent  departure  from  tlie  household  throwing  the  future 
burden  of  her  sup})or:  upon  the  younger  brotlier.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  loan  had  a  somewhat  curious  and  protracted  history, 
bringing  out  some  traits  of  self-sacrificing  feeling  and  righteousness 
in  the  Burns  family,  sucli  as,  I  am  fain  to  think,  are  cliaracteristic 
of  homely  society  in  Scotland,  and  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  Scottish  name. 


TO  MR  WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  EDINBURGH. 

JfAif  Hi.iNE,  llh  April  \^ii'i. 

I  have  not  delayed  so  long  to  write  you,  my  mucli  respected 
friend,  because  I  thouglit  no  lartlicr  of  ni\'  promise.  I  liave  long 
since  given  up  tliat  kind  of  formal  correspondence,  wliere  one  sits 
down  irksomely  to  write  a  letter,  because  we  think  wc  arc  in  duty 
bound  so  to  do. 

I  have  been  roving  over  the  country,  as  tlie  farm  I  have  taken  is 
forty  miles  from  tliis  place,  hiring  servants  and  preparing  matters  ; 
but  most  of  all,  I  am  earnestly  busy  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
my  own  mind.  As,  till  within  these  eighteen  months,  I  never  way 
the  wealthy  master  of  ten  guineas,  my  knowledge  of  business  is  to 
learn;  add  to  this,  my  late  scenes  of  idleness  and  dissipation  have 
enervated  my  mind  to  an 'alarming  degree.  Skill  in  the  sober 
science  of  life  is  my  most  serious  and  hourly  study.  I  have  dropt 
all  conversation  and  all  reading  (prose  reading)  but  what  tends  in 
some  way  or  other  to  my  seinous  aim.  E.xccpt  one  v,-orthy  young 
fellow,  I  have  not  one  single  coi-rcspondent  in  Ediidmrgh.  You  Isave 
indeed  kindly  made  me  an  otler  of  that  kind.     Tlie  v.orld  of  wits. 
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«i\d  'j<  in  i,,)iimr'  il/iiul  which  I  hitely  kft,  and  with  whom  I  never 
ji;;ain  will  iiiliniatoly  mix — from  tliut  jjoit,  sir,  I  expect  y«<iir 
Gay.ctte:  wiiat  /«.<  Iwauj-  cv/'z-i'/f  are  sayiiijr,  wRat  tlioy  are  Uoiiii;,  and 
wliat  tliev  arc  singing.  Any  soher  intolli;,'-eiice  from  my  sciiiicslcrod 
walks  of  life ;  any  droll  original ;  any  jiassing  remark,  important 
forsooth,  because  it  is  mine ;  any  little  poetic  ertbrt,  however 
enihrvoth ;  these,  my  dear  sir,  are  all  you  have  to  exj)ect  from  me. 
M'hen  I  talk  of  poetic  efforts,  I  must  have  it  always  understood  that 
I  apj)eul  from  your  wit  and  lasto  to  your  frieiidshiji  and  good-nature. 
The  first  ^wonld  bo  my  favourite  trihunal,  where  I  defied  censure  ; 
but  tlio  last,  where  I  declined  justice. 

I  iiave  scarcely  made  a  single  distich  since  I  saw  you.  AVhcn  I 
zneet  with  an  old  Scots  air  that  lias  any  facetious  idea  in  its  name, 
I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  following  out  that  idea  for  a  verse 
or  two. 

I  trust  that  this  will  find  you  in  better  licalth  tlian  I  did  last  time 
I  called  for  you.  A  few  lines  from  you, directed  to  meat  JMauchline, 
wore  it  but  to  let  me  know  how  you  aro,  will  set  my  mind  a  good 
deal  [at  rest.]  Now,  never  shun  the  idea  of  writing  n)c,  because 
jierhaps  you  may  be  out  of  humour  or  spirits.  I  coidtl  give  you  a 
inindred  good  conseipiences  attending  a  dull  letter  ;  one,  for  examj)le, 
and  the  remaining  ninety-nine  some  other  time — it  will  always  servo 
to  keep  in  countenance,  my  much  respected  sir,  your  obliged  friend 
and  humble  servant,  11.  B. 


TO  MISS  CIIALMKIIS. 

Mai.-ciilink,  'Ih  Apnl  1708. 

I  am  indebted  to  you  and  Miss  Nimmo  for  letting  me  know  Jliss 
Kennedy.  Strange!  how  apt  we  are  to  indulge  juejudices  in  our 
judgments  of  one  another!  Kvun  I,  who  pii|ue  myself  on  my  skill  in 
marking  characters— because  I  am  too  jiroud  of  my  character  as  .a 
man  to  be  dazzled  in  my  judgment  for  glaring  wealth,  and  too  proud 
of  my  situation  as  a  poor  man  to  bebiiussed  against  sijualid  poverty — 
I  was  imac([uainted  with  Miss  K.'s  very  unconnnon  worth. 

1  am  going  on  a  good  deal  progressive  in  num  i/riiinl  hut — the  sober 
science  of  life.  I  have  lately  made  some  sacrifices,  for  wiiich,  wero 
I  rird  roc;  with  you  to  paint  the  situation  and  recount  the  circum- 
stances, you  would  applaud  mc.  H.  B. 

Tlic  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  miglit  be  to  tiie  advance  of 
money  he  liad  made  in  favour  of  his  brotlier,  but  more  probably 
was  to  liis  change  of  intention  regarding  .lean. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  short  series  of  letters  to  Clarinda, 
before  his  final  departure  for  the  countrj-,  do  not  lireathe  the  i^ame 
ardour  as  those  written  in  the  two  previous  months.  A  letter 
'  every  week,  or  at  least  every  fortnight,'  is  something  of  a  down- 
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come  from  the  almost  daily  correspondence  of  the  last  week  of 
February.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  uo  letters  of  Sylvander  to 
Clarinda  between  that  Avhich  I  have  put  imder  21st  March,  and 
another  written  a  twelvemonth  after,  have  presented  themselves. 
There  is  indeed  no  room  for  doubt  that,  at  this  time  of  passage 
between  one  kind  of  life  and  another,  a  revolution  took  place  m 
the  poet's  mind  regarduig  the  disposal  of  himself  among  the 
various  claimants  of  his  affections.  Without  any  wish  to  bring 
him  into  derogatory  comparisons,  we  might  unagine  him  as  now 
looking  round  amongst  them  much  m  the  style  of  Macheath  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  career,  and  feeling  the  force  of  what  that  hero 
said  :  '  Ladies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave  to  present  a  partner 
to  each  of  you,  and  (if  I  may  without  offence)  for  this  time  I  take 
Polly  for  mme — and  for  life,  you  slut, /or  we  were  really  married.'' 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  in  the  fu-st  two  or  three  weeks  of  his 
residence  in  Ayrshire  during  April,  the  immediate  impression  of  his 
kind-hearted  Jean,  whose  bhuiched  clicek  could  not  be  seen  witliout 
reminduig  him  of  what  she  liad  suiiered  for  his  sake,  would  toll 
on  a  heart  which,  even  under  deep  resentment,  had  whispered  to 
him  that  he  could  not  Init  love  her — how  the  sensibility,  intelli- 
gence, and  cleverness  of  JVIi's  M'Lehose,  who  only  could  be  his 
upon  a  remote  contingency,  would  in  such  cii'cumstances  'pale 
their  ineffectual  fires ' — how  even  so  prosaic  a  consideration  as 
the  immediate  eligibility  of  Jean  for  the  homely  course  of  life 
which  fate  had  laid  out  before  him,  would  weigh  with  a  spirit 
which,  amidst  all  its  vagaries,  was  not  deficient  in  the  economical 
and  provident  virtues  of  tlie  Scottish  character,  and  thus  help  in 
restoring  the  rustic  damsel  to  what  everybody  will  feel  to  have 
been  her  riglitful  place.  One  plahi  ftxct,  too,  manifestly  operated 
strongly  with  our  poet — and  tliis  was,  that  the  poor  girl  Avas  m  a 
manner  thrown  upon  his  hands.  Rejected  by  her  father,  and 
under  the  ban  of  society,  there  was  no  resource  for  her  but  the 
protection  of  Burns.  Thus  it  was  that  the  renewal  of  their 
acquaintance,  after  the  first  alienation,  had  come  to  place  her  on  a 
wholly  different  moral  relation  tOAvards  him  from  that  in  which 
it  had  been  left  by  the  irrcgidar  divorce  of  April  1786. 

Were  consistency,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
human  nature,  as  the  reverse  is  tlie  case,  we  might  marvel  a  little 
at  Burns,  on  the  2d  of  March,  meetmg  Clarinda  in  prayers  at  an 
appointed  hour,  and  next  day  speaking  with  levity  of  his  inter- 
course with  Jean — vowmg  to  love  Clarinda  '  to  death,  through 
death,  and  for  ever,'  in  March,  and,  before  April  was  out,  giving 
another  woman  a  permanent  right  to  his  affections,  albeit  for 
tlie  time  under  secrecy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  these  revolutions  in 
the  iirdent  vivacious  mind  of  Biu-ns  are  less  astounding  than  the 
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fact  (for  it  is  one  beyond  all  question)  that  the  poet  was  not  now, 
and  never  had  been,  exactly  tlie  I'avourite  lover  of  Jean.  There 
was,  it  seems,  another  person  whom  she  fancied  above  him, 
though,  as  but  too  plainly  appears,  she  had  been  unable  to  con- 
tend against  the  fastination  of  those  dark  eyes  in  wiii..'h  lay  her 
Ikte. 

So  ends  lor  the  meantime  the  Clarinda  con-espondence  —  a 
curious  episode  in  the  history  of  Burns.  For  three  months  he  had 
TiVTittcn  to  this  lady  in  the  language  of  Eloise's  lover,  and  been 
addressed  by  her  m  terras  scarcely  less  ardent.  Jiiid  yet  from 
this  moment  we  see  no  fmlher  trace  of  her  influence  over  his 
mind.  She  forms  in  no  ostensible  degree  an  obstacle  to  his 
ahnost  innnediately  surrendering  himself  as  the  husband  of 
another  woman.  Was  there  any  sincerity  in  the  feeling  he  pro- 
fessed for  her  lUl  along  ?  The  style  of  the  letters  is  of  that  ex- 
travagant kind  which  sometimes  does  not  so  much  reveal  passion 
as  it  masks  indifference.  The  circumstances  of  the  lady  were 
such  as  to  make  a  real  passion  not  much  of  a  likelihood.  Yet 
many  of  the  avowals  of  Bums  towards  Mrs  M'Lehose  were  of  a 
kind  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  to  have  been  used  by  him 
otherwise  than  as  declarations  of  a  passion  in  some  manner  or 
degree  real.  I'crhaps  the  justcst  theory  on  the  suliject  would  be 
one  takuig  a  medium  view.  There  was  a  hind  of  earnestness  in 
Sylvander's  tlame  for  Clarinda — a  kind  mvolving  a  good  deal  of 
self-delusion,  muigled  with  some  rcidity— a  genume  partiality 
augmented  to  aflected  raptures  by  a  good-natured  desu-e  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  one  who  evidently  desired  to  be  strongly  loved 
because  she  herself  was  much  in  love.  Poor  Clarinda — the  primal 
misfortune  of  your  ahnost  forced  miion  with  heartless  grossness 
was  not  destined  to  be  compensated  by  the  attachment  of  unsteady 
genius !  Perhaps  the  second  misfortune  was  even  worse  to  bear 
tlian  the  first — for  Avith  Bums  she  had  no  refuge  from  injustice 
in  contempt  or  hatred.  To  the  end  of  her  long  life,  though  luiablc 
to  speak  with  api)robation  of  his  marriage,  she  never  ceased  to 
bewail  his  untimely  death,  and  to  glow  over  the  productions  of 
his  muse. 


TO  MR  J.V1IES  SMITH,  AVOX  PRINTFIBLD,  LINLITHOOW. 

Mauchlin'b,  April  28, 17W?. 
Bewaro  of  your  S  li,  my  freed  sir!     Look  on  this  as  tlio 

opening  of  a  corres[  ,  like  the  openiug  of  a  twenty-four  pun 

battery ! 

There  is  no  understanding  a  man  properly  without  knowuigeome- 
tliing  of  his  previous   ideas — that  is  to  say,  if  the   man  htks  any 
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ideas ;  for  I  know  many  wlio,  in  the  animal-mnster,  pass  for  men, 
that  are  the  scanty  masters  of  only  one  idea  on  any  given  subject, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  your  acquaintances  and  mine  can 
barely  boast  of  ideas,  l-'2;j — 1-a— l-T.J  (or  some  such  fractional 
matter);  so,  to  let  you  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  my  pericranium, 
there  is,  you  must  know,  a  certain  clean-limbed,  handsome,  bewitcli- 
ing  young  hussy  of  your  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  have  lately  and 
privately  given  a  matrimonial  title  to  my  corpus. 

*  Bode  a  robe  and  wear  it, 
Bode  a  poke  and  boar  it,' 

says  the  wise  old  Scots  adage  !  I  hate  to  presage  ill-lnck ;  and  as 
my  girl  has  been  doubly  kinder  to  me  than  even  the  best  of  women 
visually  arc  to  their  jiartners  of  our  sex,  in  similar  circumstances, 
I.  reckon  on  twelve  times  a  brace  of  children  against  1  celebrate 
my  twelfth  wedding-day.     *     *     * 

'Light's  hcartsome,'  quo'  tlie  wife  when  she  was  stealing  sheep. 
You  see  what  a  lamp  I  have  hung  up  to  lighten  your  paths,  when 
you  are  idle  enough  to  explore  tlie  combinations  and  relations  of 
my  ideas.  'Tis  now  as  plain  as  a  ])ikestaflr"  why  a  twenty-four  gun 
battery  was  a  metaphor  I  could  readily  employ. 

Now  for  business.  I  intend  to  present  Mrs  Jkn-ns  with  a  printed 
shawl,  an  article  of  which  I  daresay  you  have  variety :  'tis  my  first 
present  to  her  since  I  have  irrevocably  called  lier  mine;  and  1  have 
a  kind  of  whimsical  wish  to  get  the  first  said  present  from  an  old 
and  much-valued  friend  of  hers  and  mine — a  trusty  Trojan,  whose 
friendsiiij)  I  count  myself  possessed  of  as  a  liferent  lease. 

Look  on  this  letter  as  a  '  beginning  of  sorrows  ;'  I  'will  write  you 
till  your  eyes  ache  reading  nonsense. 

Mrs  Burns  ('tis  only  her  private  designation)  begs  her  best  com- 
pliments to  you.  R.  13. 

This  letter  is  the  first  knoAvn  indication  of  Burns  having  finally 
yielded  to  the  matrimonial  claims  of  Jean.  It  does  not  imply 
;i  ceremonial  marriage,  but  only  at  the  utmost  that  verbal,  liow- 
ever  private  acknowledgment  of  the  lady  as  his  wife,  which  in 
Scotland  binds  man  to  woman  for  all  legal  purposes.  The  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  (Javin  Hamilton  remembers  Burns  making  the 
first  intimation  of  the  fact  at  her  father's  breakfast-table,  ■when 
Mr  Robei't  Aiken  was  also  present.  ]\Irs  Ilaniiltou  having  to 
express  regi'et  at  not  being  able  to  give  Mr  Aiken  his  cus- 
tomaiy  egg,  the  poet  said  that  if  she  would  send  over  the  way 
to  '  Airs  Burns,'  she  might  have  some — an  offer  of  which  the 
writers  lady  did  not  choose  to  take  any  notice,  having  no  doubt 
been  put  a  little  out  of  patience  by  tlie  various  ups  and  downs 
attending  the  status  of  the  said  Mrs  Burns  during  the  two  bypast 
years. 


DUUX3  RECEIVING  EXCISE  INSTRUCTIONS. 


TO  JIRS  DLXLOr. 

MArciiLl.VE,  2Sth  Ajtril  i;^ 

JIauam — Your  powers  of  reprclicnsion  must  be  great  indeed,  as  I 
assure  vou  they  made  my  heart  ache  with  ]>enitential  pajiir*,  even 
thoiiijh  I  was  really  not  'guilty.  As  1  coiinueiice  farmer  at  AVhitsun- 
<tay,  you  will  easily  ijuess  I  must  be  pretty  busy  ;  but  tluit  is  not  all. 
As  I  yot  the  offer  of  the  Kxcise  business  without  solicitation,  and  as 
it  costs  me  only  six  mojiths'' attendance  for  instructions  to  entitle 
me  to  a  eonuuission— which  commission  lies  by  nie,  and  at  any 
future  period,  on  my  simple  petition,  can  be  resumed — [  thou<,dit  fivt;- 
and-thirty  pounds  a-year  was  no  bad  dernier  resort  for  a  poor  poet, 
if  fortune  in  her  jade  tricks  should  kick  him  down  from  the  little 
eminence  to  which  she  has  Intely  helped  him  uj). 

For  this  reason,  I  am  at  j)resent  attendin;jr  these  instructions,  to 
have  them  completed  before  Whitsunday.  Still,  madam,  I  prepared 
with  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  meet  you  at  the  Mount,  and  came  to 
njy  brother's  on  Saturday  ni;.,'ht,  to  set  out  on  Sunday ;  but  for  some 
nights  j)recedin;:i  I  had  slept  in  an  apartment  where  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  rains  was  onlv  mitiijated  bv  bein;;  sifted  throuirh  number- 
less  apertures  in  the  windows,  walls,  ic.  In  consequence  I  was  on 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  part  of  TuesiLiy,  unable  to  stir  out  of  bed,  with 
all  the  misei-able  effects  of  a  violent  cold. 

You  see,  niudam,  the  truth  of  the  French  maxim,  le  rrni  ri'cst  ixi..-t 
toiij'jurs  U  vralsemllafii?.  Your  last  was  so  full  of  expostulation,  and 
was  soniethinfj  so  like  the  lan;;uayc  of  an  offended  friend,  that  I 
begun  to  tremble  for  a  corresjwndence  which  I  had  with  grateful 
pleasure  set  down  iis  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  my  future 
life. 

Your  books  have  delighted  me ;  Virgil,  Drjden,  and  Tasso,  were 
all  equally  strangers  to  me;  but  of  this  more  at  large  in  mv 
next.  R.  B.  ' 


TO  rnOFESSOR  STEWART. 

MArcHLrsK,  :U  Man  1738. 

Sir — I  enclose  you  one  or  two  more  of  my  bagatelles.  If  the 
fervent  wishes  of  honest  gratitude  have  any  influence  with  that 
great  unknown  Being  who  framts  the  ciiain  of  causes  and  events, 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  attend  your  visit  to  the  continent, 
and  return  you  safe  to  your  native  shore. 

Wherever  I  am,  allow  me,  sir,  to  claim  it  as  my  privilege  to 
acquaint  you  with  my  j>rogress  in  my  trade  of  rhymes ;  as  I  am 
sure  I  could  s;iy  it  with  truth,  that,  next  to  my  little  fame,  and  the 
having  it  in  my  power  to  make  life  more  comloriable  to  those  whom 

'  MUtske  for  weeks. 
VOI,.  II.  ^J 
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nature  has  made  dear  to  me,  I  shall  ever  regard  your  countenanco, 
your  patronage,  your  friendly  good  offices,  as  the  most  valued  con- 
sequence of  my  late  success  m  life.  E.  B. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

Mauchlixe,  ith  May  1783. 
Madam — Dryden's  Virgil  has  delighted  me.  I  do  not  know 
Y/hether  the  critics  will  agree  with  me,  but  the  Georgics  are  to  mo 
by  far  the  best  of  Virgil.  It  is  indeed  a  species  of  writiug  eutirely 
new  to  me,  and  has  filled  my  head  with  a  .thousand  fancies  of  emula- 
tion :  but,  alas !  when  I  read  the  Georgics,  and  then  survey  my  own 
powers,  'tis  like  the  idea  of  a  Shetlaud  pony,  drawn  up  by  the  side 
of  a  thorough-bred  hunter,  to  start  for  the  plate.  I  own  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  yEneid.  Faultless  correctness  may  please,  and 
does  highly  please,  the  lettered  critic;  but  to  that  awful  character 
I  have  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
do  not  hazard  my  pretensions  to  be  a  critic  of  any  kind,  when  I  say 
that  I  think  Virgil,  in  many  instances,  a  servile  copier  of  Homer. 
If  I  had  the  Odyssey  by  me,  I  could  parallel  many  passages  where 
Virgil  has  evidently  copied,  but  by  no  means  improved,  Homer. 
Nor  can  I  think  there  is  anything  of  this  owing  to  the  translators ; 
for,  from  everything  I  have  seen  of  Dryden,  I  think  him,  in  genius 
and  fluency  of  language,  Pope's  master.  I  have  not  perused  Tasso 
enough  to  form  an  opinion — in  some  future  letter  you  shall  have 
my  ideas  of  him ;  though  I  am  conscious  my  criticisms  must  be  very 
inaccurate  and  imperfect,  as  there  I  have  ever  felt  and  lamented 
my  -want  of  learning  most.  R.  B. 


TO  MR  SAMCEL  BUOWX. 

MossGiKi,,  ilh  May  ITfiO. 

Dear  Uncle — This  I  hope  Avill  find  you  and  your  conjugal  yoke- 
fellow in  your  good  old  way.  I  am  impatient  to  know  if  the  Ailsa 
fowling  be  commenced  for  this  season  yet,  ;is  I  want  three  or  four 
stones  of  feathers,  and  I  hope  you  will  bespeak  them  for  me.  It 
■would  be  a  vain  attempt  for  me  to  enumerate  the  various  trans- 
actions I  have  been  engaged  in  since  I  saw  you  last,  but  this  know, 
I  engaged  in  a  smufjr/lin;/  trade,  and  God  knows  if  ever  any  poor 
man  experienced  better  returns — two  for  one;  but  as  freight  and 
delivery  have  turned  out  so  dear,  I  am  thinking  of  taking  out  a 
licence  and  beginning  in  fair  trade.  I  have  taken  a  farm  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nith,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  old  patriarchs,  get  men- 
servants  and  maid-servant.s,  and  flocks  and  herds;,  and  beget  sons 
and  daughters.    Your  obedient  nephew,  II.  B. 
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TO  MR  ROUERT  AIXSLIE. 

MArtiiLiNK,  May  2(5,  17f«!. 

My  dear  Friend — I  am  two  kind  letters  in  your  debt ;  but  I  have 
l)ecn  from  liome,  and  hon'idly  busy,  buyiiip^  and  preparing  for  my 
fiinninjj  business,  over  and  above  the  plague  of  my  Excise  instruc- 
tions, which  this  week  will  finish. 

As  I  Hatter  my  wishes  that  I  foresee  many  future  yeai-s'  corre- 
fponJcncc  between  us,  'tis  foolish  to  talk  of  excusing  dull  epistles  : 
a  dull  letter  may  be  a  very  kind  one.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in  all  mybuyings  and  bar- 
gainings hitherto — Mi-s  liurns  not  excepted ;  which  title  I  now  avow 
to  the  world.  I  am  truly  pleased  with  this  last  affair;  it  has  indeed 
added  to  my  anxieties  for  futurity,  but  it  has  given  a  stability  to  my 
mind  and  resolutions  uiilcnown  before;  and  the  poor  girl  has  the 
most  sacred  enthusiasm  of  attaclmient  to  me,  and  has  not  a  wish  but 
to  gratify  my  every  idea  of  her  deportment.  I  am  interrupted. — 
Farewell !  my  dear  sir.  R.  B. 


TO  MRS  DUNLOr. 

27/A  May  1788. 

SIadam — I  have  been  torturing  my  philosnjihy  to  no  purpose,  to 
account  for  that  kind  parti;ility  of  yours,  which  has  followed  mo,  in 
my  return  to  the  shade  of  life,  with  assiduous  benevolence.  Often 
dill  I  regret,  in  the  fleeting  hours  of  my  late  will-o'-wisp  ajipearance, 
that «  here  I  had  no  continuing  city;'  and,  but  for  the  consolation 
of  a  few  solid  guineas,  could  almost  lament  the  time  that  a  momen- 
tary acquaintance  with  wealth  and  splciidour  put  me  so  much  out  of 
conceit  with  the  sworn  companions  of  my  road  through  life — insigni- 
ficance and  poverty. 

There  are  few  circumstances  relating  to  tlie  uuc(iual  distribution 
f  the  good  things  of  thi.s  life  that  give  me  more  vexation  (I  mean 
ui  what  I  see  around  me)  than  tlio  importance  the  opulent  bestow 
on  their  trifling  family  alfairs,  con)i)arcd  with  the  very  same  things 
on  the  contracted  scale  of  a  cottage.  Last  afternoon  I  had  the  honour 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  a  good  woman's  fireside,  where  the  planks 
hat  composed  the  floor  were  decorated  with  a  splendid  carpet,  and 
the  gay  table  sparkled  with  silver  and  china.  'Tis  now  about  term- 
day,  and  there  luw  been  a  revolution  among  those  creatures,  who, 
though  in  appearance  fwirtakers,  and  c<pially  noble  partakers,  of  the 
same  nature  with  madame,are  from  time  to  time— their  nerves,  their 
sinews,  tlieir  health,  strength,  wisdom,  experience,  genius,  time,  nav 
a  good  part  of  their  very  thoughts— sold  for  months  and  years,  not 
only  to  the  necessities,  the  conveniences,  but  the  caprices  of  the  im- 
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portant  few.i  "We  talked  of  the  insignificant  creatures ;  nay,  not- 
■vvitlistaudin;^  their  general  stupidity  and  rascality,  did  some  of  t!>e 
poor  devils  the  honour  to  commend  thein.  But  liglit  be  the  turf 
upon  his  breast  who  tauglit  '  lleverence  thyself.'  We  looked  down 
on  the  u)ipolished  wretches,  their  imj)ertinent  wives  and  clouterly 
brats,  as  the  lorldly  bull  does  on  the  lir,tie  dirty  ant-hill,  whose  puny 
inhabitants  he  crushes  in  the  carelessness  of  his  ramble,  or  tosses  iu 
the  air  in  the  wantonness  of  his  jjride.  il.  B. 

The  Edinburgli  period  of  tlie  life  of  Bums  is  now  brouglit  to  a 
close.  From  the  facts  ascertained,  the  testimony  of  respectable 
associates,  and,  above  all,  from  the  transparent  evidence  furnished 
by  his  own  confidential  outpourings,  we  may  form  a  tolei'able 
judgment  of  the  way  in  which  he  bore  the  trial  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary position.  All — tlic  admiring,  the  disliking,  and  the  indif- 
ferent— must,  we  tliink,  admit  that  Burns,  externally  a  peasant, 
and  of  peasant  breeding,  but  internally  a  great  man,  a  hero,  and  a 
prophet,  had  come  through  the  crisis  without  the  .slightest  deroga- 
tion from  his  true  character.  Intellectually  a  giant,  he  maintained 
his  proportions  in  conventional  scenes  which  too  often  cause  a 
sacrifice  of  the  Inherent  to  the  Accidental,  of  the  True  to  the 
False,  of  the  Great  to  the  j\Iean.  The  dignity  of  the  whole  rigure, 
as  it  looms  tlirough  the  saloons  of  the  polite  and  learned  world 
of  Edinburgli,  must,  indeed,  form  a  gratifying  picture  in  the  minds 
of  all  true  men  for  ever.  For  once  the  riatural  lineaments  of  a 
MAN  stand  forth  in  luuloubted  grandeur,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  aftected  either  by  past  or  by  present  circum- 
stances. It  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
character  which  he  maintained  so  well,  Burns  preserved  perfect 
modesty  regarding  his  own  pretensions.  Not  one  trace  of  that 
vanity  which  lias  diminished  the  shadows  of  so  many  bards  can  be 
detected  in  him.  The  heart,  too,  is  right ;  he  forgets  no  old  friend, 
nor  docs  he  lose  one  jot  of  his  original  love  and  respect  for  tlie  class 
amongst  whom  he  spent  his  early  days.  With  such  admissions  in 
his  favour,  may  we  not  say  that  he  passed  through  his  sixteen- 
months'  trial  triumphantly?  Yes;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Burns  had  continued  during  this  time  to  be  that  same  passion- 
driven  being  which  he  was,  so  much  to  his  own  loss,  in  earlier 
years.  In  point  of  fact,  this  cannot  be  disputed  ;  his  own  words 
at  once  admit,  and,  in  part,  expiate  the  fault.  '  My  greatest  enemy 
is  INIoi- MEMi: !'  —  words  ever  memorable,  and  ever  touching. 
What  can  be  said  but  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules?  His  emotional  nature  was  Titanic,  like  his 
intellectual.      The  features   are   exaggerated,  even  terrible,  yet 

'  In  Scotland,  servants  nr?  \isuiilly  engaged  by  the  half-year,  the  terais  being 
■\Vhit»iinday  (May  25)  and  Martinmas  (November  22.) 
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Tioble  beyond  ordinary  humanity ;  ;md  to  criticise  them  by  com- 
mon standards,  would  be  liko  arraigning  tlie  deeds  of  a  I'rometheus 
belore  the  bar  ot'  a  Dutch  consistory,  or  measuring  tlie  movements 
of  a  WaUacc  or  a  Schamyl  by  the  code  of  Sir  David  Dundas. 
To  siiy  that  tliis  is  a  view  dangerous  to  tlie  interests  of  society, 
is  preposterous.  It  will  be  time  to  do  so  when  Burnses  come 
'  not  single  spies,  but  in  battalions.' 

The  awful,  the  humiliating  end  of  the  scene  of  the  laureation 
in  a  receipt  of  '  excise  instructions'  is  so  painful,  that  I  feel  as  if 
taking  only  the  most  commonplace  views  of  Hums  at  this  time 
were  a  relief.  Angels,  alas !  yet  come  upon  the  earth,  but  there 
is  no  .irrangement  for  their  entertainment !  It  is  vain  to  blame  the 
age.  or  any  men  belonging  to  it,  wiien  a  new  Burns  would  be 
in  an  equally  false  position,  as  far  as  his  subsistence  and  his  place 
in  the  world  are  concerned,  to-morrow.  This  is  an  industrial 
world,  and  one  in  which  every  man  is  left  to  work  out  a  fate  and 
a  place  for  himself.  While  it  so  lasts,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as 
pensionings  and  donations,  do  harm  by  causing  a  forfeiture  of 
that  spirit  of  independence  whicii  is  a  needful  part  of  the  moral 
system  during  the  existence  of  such  a  dispensation.'  There  is, 
then,  a  dilemma  in  the  situation  of  the  poet-oracle  when  he  ari.ses. 
Either  he  nuist  drudge  and  misapply  his  powers,  or  he  must  rightly 
apply  his  powers  amidst  such  dilticulties  as  in  such  a  world  beset 
the  poor  man.  Hums  felt  the  ditliculty  in  its  full  force.  He  was 
willing  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  overcome  it.  He  would  work, 
for  example,  at  a  farm.  But  then  he  had  only  two  hundred 
pounds  to  help  him  in  the  struggle — a  sum  in  the  inadequacy  of 
which  he  unavoitlaljly  foresaw  many  troubles  and  dangers.  To 
mend  matters  a  little,  he  was  willing — oh  bitter  thought ! — to  be 
an  excisemati,  and  even  to  bend  himself  to  the  courting  of  lordly 
patronage  in  order  to  secure  this  boon.  He  fondly  hoped  yet  to 
have  some  time  to  exercise  his  true  God-appointed  vocation. 
Vain  effort,  vain  hope  !     We  .shall  sec  that  this  unworthy  appoint- 

'  It  is  comiiion  to  «Tiic  in  n  (lis  pa  miring;  stniin  respectiiiR  the  system  of  |>atronaf;c 
whiili  |>r<.'vailc<i  in  tlio  times  of  Kiydin.  Tliero  iri  somo  ri.-aR<in  to  sUKpvct  that  we 
jiiditr  of  it  uniliT  the  intlui-nee  of  inaximg  appropriate  to  a  hitiT  ago.  Where 
indusiriul  c-omiK-tition  is  kivn,  as  it  is  witli  u.",  rli|K'ndcnce  in  any  form  is  ikvnulinK, 
ami  must  ht-  injiirioii-.  Hut  in  tho!-o  days,  when  no  one  st-eni-<  to  liave  had  any  Kreat 
ditfieully  in  obLuinini;  siicli  a  6iib-<ist4.-nec  as  he  dedired,  or  whi-n  men  at  leant  went 
ijenerally  nu.re  indifferent  on  sueh  matters,  depv  ndence  on  exalti-*!  |XTt>omii;eiifniiHt 
lia>e  bei-n  ditlerently  rei;anled,  and  lience  would  be  attende<l  with  ilifTerent  effeetit. 
It  really  does  not  appear,  for  instanee,  that  <iay  fcjuml  any  disc-omfort,  or  forfeitc-d 
any  luiblie  resp<et,  in  livin;;  with  the  Dukeand  Duchess  of  Hucensberry.  The  very 
simplicity  wliieh  -m  often  attaches  Ut  the  litoniry  rharaeter  would  help  in  nuikini; 
sueli  an  arrjin^enient  easy  to  both  partie".  As  for  the  HalU'rini:  di-dientions  of  those 
days,  we  shouM  ni-ollect  in  wluit  a  d«^-c  sueh  tliini^H  are  iiijitters  of  form  or  of 
£iihion,  as  titles  and  expn.'ssioni!  of  courtesy  are  even  now.  l"n>l>ably,  when  a 
petitioner  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  promi»</8  to  'pniy'  for  it  in  the  event  of  his 
request  being  irranted,  he  connects  fully  as  sincere  an  idea  with  hia  vows  an  Dryden 
did  with  his  when  he  paid  court  to  Ualifax  or  Dorset. 
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ment — for  so  it  was  to  liim,  though  to  many  a  good  man  it  may 
be  otherwise — became  a  cham  rouiid  his  neck,  preventing  him  by 
its  petty  and  illusive  hopes  from  taking  dther  and  superior  means 
of  betterbig  his  circumstances.  If,  then,  we  have  to  grieve  over 
the  close  of  this  period  of  the  life  of  our  great  poet,  it  is  well  to 
see  that  the  evil  had  its  root  in  social  arrtingements  and  axioms 
which  still  hold  sway  over  us,  and  which  must  every  day  have 
then*  victims,  though  seldom  one  of  so  stupendous  a  character. 
Let  us  fully  understand  that  Burns  was  sunk  by  society  into  the 
humble  revenue-officer  only  heccmse  nature  had  raised  him  into  the 
illustrious  poet—iov  of  course,  with  only  his  abilities,  and  not  that 
superadded  something  which  constituted  his  peculiar  gift,  lie 
might  have  risen  in  prosperity  and  worldly  dignity,  as  many  able 
peasants  and  yeomen  have  done  before,  and  are  doing  eveiy 
day. 


ELLISLAN'D: 
June  1788 — December  1701. 


BrRN'5  ajpearj  tu  liav..-  lOiuo  to  reside  at  his  farm  on  the  13th 
of  June.  The  old  skadimj  1  x-ing  worn  out.  and  requiring  renewal, 
he  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  commence  housekeeping  with  his 
wife  and  family.  It  was  arranged  that,  until  a  new  house  should 
bo  I'uilt.  Jean  and  her  sole  surviving  babe  should  remain  at 
Mauchline,  Bums  alone  li\-ing  at  Ellisland.  where  for  the  mean- 
time he  had  a  mere  hovel  for  his  lodging.  Obliged  to  settle,  in 
these  cheerless  circumstances,  in  a  place  where  he  was  entirely  a 
stranger,  and  where  a  range  of  new  and  sordid  cares  awaited  him, 
he  seems  to  have  been  at  first  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind. 


TO  MR.S  DCXLOP, 

AT  MR  DUXtOP'S,  KADOLVCTOV. 

Ellislasd,  13//*  [••'Wi?]  June  1/88. 

'  ANTicTp'cT  I  nxun,  whatever  ivalms  I  see. 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thcc; 
Still  to  my  friend  it  toma  with  ceaseless  pain, 
.Vnddraga,  cteach  remove,  a  lengthen 'd  chain.' 

Goldsmith. 

This  is  the  second  day,  my  honoured  friend,  that  I  liave  been  on 
my  farm.  A  solitary  inmate  of  an  old,  smoky  spcnce;  far  from 
every  ob'  •■e,  or  by  whom  I  am  beloved  ;  nor  :iny  aciiuaintancc 

older  til.  _  'Jay,  except  .Jenny  Gcddcs,  tlie  old  mare  I  ride  on  ; 
while  uncouth  cares  and  novel  plans  hourly  insult  my  awkward 
ignorance  .ind  bashful  inexperience.  There  is  a  foggy  atmosphere 
native  to  my  soul  in  the  hour  of  care,  consequently  the  drearj-  objects 
sec-m  lar  E.xtrcme  sensibility,  irritated  and  preju- 

diced on  ,         J         ■  by  a  scries  of  misfortunes  and  disap]ioiut- 

ments,  at  that  period  of  my  existence  when  the  soui  is  lajring  in  her 
cargo  of  ideas  for  the  voyage  of  life,  is,  I  believe,  the  principal  cause 
of  this  imhappy  frame  of  mind. 
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'  The  valiant,  in  himself,  what  ean  lie  suffer  ? 
Or  what  need  he  regard  his  siitylc  woes?'  iic. 

Your  surmise,  madam,  is  just ;  I  am  indeed  a  husband.     *     *     * 

To  jealousy  or  infidelity  I  am  an  etiual  stranger.  My  preservative 
from  tiic  first  is  the  most  thorough  consciousness  of  her  sentiments 
of  honour,  and  her  attachment  to  me  :  my  antidote  against  the  last 
is  my  long  and  deep-rooted  affection  for  her. 

In  housewife  matters,  of  aptness  to  learn  and  activity  to  execute, 
she  is  eminently  mistress  ;  and  during  my  absence  in  Nithsdale,  she 
is  regularly  and  constantly  apprentice  to  my  mother  and  sisters  in 
their  dairy  and  other  rural  business. 

The  Muses  must  not  be  oifended  when  I  tell  them  the  concerns 
of  my  wife  and  family  will,  in  my  mind,  always  take  the  pets;  but  I 
assure  them  their  ladyships  will  ever  come  next  in  place. 

You  are  right  that  a  bachelor  state  would  liave  insured  rae  more 
friends ;  but,  from  a  cause  you  will  easily  guess,  conscious  peace  in 
the  enjoyment  of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrustiug  confidence  in 
approaching  n)y  (Jod,  would  seldom  have  been  of  the  number. 

I  found  a  once  mucii-loved  and  still  much-loved  female,  literally 
and  truly  cast  out  to  the  mercy  of  the  naked  elements  ;  but  I  enabled 
her  to />«rf7t«6r' a  shelter — there  is  no  sporting  with  a  fellow-creature's 
happiness  or  misery. 

The  most  placid  good-nature  and  sweetness  of  disposition  ;  a  warm 
heart,  gratefully  devoted  with  all  its  powers  to  love  me  ;  vigorous 
health  and  sprightly  cheerfulness,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  a 
more  than  commonly  handsome  figure ;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman, 
may  make  a  good  wife,  though  she  should  never  have  read  a  page 
but  the  Scriptures  of  tiie  Old  and  New  Testament,  nor  have  danced 
in  a  brighter  assembly  than  a  penny  pay  weddii 


o* 


E.  B. 


TO  Mil  ROBERT  ATNSLIE. 

Eli.isi.an'D,  June  14  [15  .'],  I78!i. 

This  is  now  the  third  day,  my  dearest  sir,  that  I  have  sojourned 
in  these  regions ;  and  during  these  three  days  you  have  occupied 
more  of  my  thoughts  than  in  three  weeks  preceding:  in  Ayrshire  I 
liavc  several  variations  of  friendship's  compass,  here  it  points  invari- 
ably to  the  pole.  My  farm  gives  me  a  good  many  uncouth  cares  and 
anxieties,  but  I  hate  the  laui^uage  of  complairit.  .Job,  or  some  one 
of  his  friends,  s:iys  well  -'  Why  should  a  living  man  complain?' 

I  have  lately  been  much  mortified  with  contemplating  an  unlucky 
imperfection  in  the  very  framing  and  construction  of  my  soul  ; 
namely, . a  blundering  inaccuracy  of  her  olfactory  organs  in  hitting 
the  scent  of  craft  or  design  in  my  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not  mean 
any  compliment  to  my  ingenuousness,  or  to  hint  that  the  defect  is  in 
consequence  of  the  misuspicious  simplicity  of  conscious  truth  and 
honour  :  I  take  it  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  an  imperfection  in  the 
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mciitiil  si;,'lit;  or,  inctaplior  a!)art,  somo  modification  of  thilness.  In 
two  or  throe  iii.suiiici's  lately  I  liavo  boon  most  slianiofiilly  out. 

I  have  all  aloin(  hitherto,  in  the  warfare  of  life,  been  bred  to  arms 
amon;r  the  li;^ht-hoi'5)e — the  j)icket-guards  of  fancy — a  kind  of  hussars 
and  Hi;.'hlanders  of  the  brain ;  but  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  sell  out 
of  these  giddy  battalion.s,  who  have  no  ideas  of  a  battle  but  figlitiuij; 
the  foe,  or  of  a  sie^'o  but  storming  the  town.  Cost  what  it  will,  I  aui 
detcrniiaed  to  buy  in  among  the  grave  sijuadrons  of  heavy-armed 
thoui,'ht,  or  the  artillery  corps  of  plodding  contrivance. 

^\  hat  books  are  you  reading,  or  what  is  the  subject  of  your 
thought-s,  besides  the  great  studies  of  your  profession  '.  You  said 
something  about  religion  in  your  hist.  I  don't  exactly  remember 
vhat  it  w;is,  as  the  letter  is  in  Ayrshire :  but  I  thought  it  not  only 
jirettily  said,  hut  nobly  tiiought.  You  will  make  a  noble  fellow  if 
once  you  were  married.  I  make  no  reservation  of  your  being  well 
married  :  you  have  so  much  sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
that,  though  you  may  not  realise  perhaps  the  ideas  of  romance,  yet 
you  will  never  be  ill  married. 

AVere  it  not  for  the  terrors  of  my  ticklish  situation  respecting 
provision  for  a  family  of  children,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  step  I  have  taken  is  vastly  for  my  happiness.  As  it  is,  I  look 
to  the  E.vcise  scheme  as  a  certainty  of  maintenance.  A  maintenance ! 
—  lu.\ury  to  what  cither  Mrs  Burns  or  I  was  born  to.     Adieu! 

i:.  ];. 

The  thoughts  of  Burns  at  this  crisis  are  farther  revealed  by  an 
extract  whieii  Dr  Currie  gives  from  his  commonplace-book. 

KLLihLASD,  Sf.mla-j,  Uth  [15/A>']  June  17K1.' 
This  is  now  the  third  day  that  I  have  been  in  this  country.  '  Lord ! 
what  is  u»an  !'  What  a  bustling  little  bundle  of  piussions,  aj)petites, 
ideiL>5,  and  fancies!  And  what  a  cajirioious  kind  of  existence  ho 
haii  here !  .  .  .  There  is  indeed  an  elsewhere,  where,  as  Thomson 
says,  cirtue  sole  aurvitxg. 

'  Tell  us,  ye  d«id  ; 

Will  none  of  you  in  pity  (lisclosc  the  secret. 
What  'tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be  ? 

A  little  time 

Will  make  Uf  wisj  ag  you  are,  and  us  eloBc.' 

I  .im  such  a  coward  in  life,  so  tired  of  the  service,  that  I  would 
almost  at  any  time,  with  Milton's  Adam,  'gladly  lay  me  in  my 
mother's  lap,  and  be  at  jieacc.' 

IJut  a  wife  and  children  bind  me  to  struggle  with  the  strcan),  till 
some  sudden  sipiall  shall  overset  the  silly  vessel,  or,  in  the  listless 
return  of  years,  its  own  craziness  reduce  it  to  a  wreck.  F.-irewell 
now  to  those  giddy  follies,  those  varnished  vices,  which,  though  half 
Siinctiticd  by  the  bewitching  levity  of  wit  and  humour,  arc  at  best  but 

•  The  uth  of  .June  ITWt  having'  be<>n  a  Saturday,  it  may  be  sunnibcd  tltat  Hums 
wrote  several  dates  at  this  time  a  djiy  too  early. 
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thriftless  idling  -Nvitli  tlic  precious  current  of  existence ;  nay,  often 
poisoning  the  whole,  that,  like  the  plains  of  Jericho,  the  water  is 
naught  and  the  f/round  barren,  and  nothing  short  of  a  supernal urally- 
gifted  Elisha  can  ever  after  heal  the  evils. 

Wedlock — the  circumstance  that  buckles  me  hardest  to  care,  if 
virtue  and  religion  were  to  be  anything  with  me  but  names — was 
■Nvhat  in  a  few  seasons  I  must  have  resolved  on  :  in  my  present 
situation  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Humanity,  generosity,  honest 
pride  of  character,  justice  to  my  own  happiness  for  afterlife, 
so  far  as  it  could  depend  (which  it  surely  will  a  great  deal)  on 
internal  peace ;  all  these  joined  their  warmest  suffrages,  their  most 
powerful  solicitations,  with  a  rooted  attachment,  to  urge  the  step 
I  have  taken.  Nor  have  I  any  reason  on  her  part  to  repent  it. 
I  can  fancy  how,  but  have  never  seen  where,  I  could  have  made 
a  better  choice.  Come,  tlien,  let  me  act  up  to  my  favourite  motto, 
that  glorious  passage  in  Young — 

'  On  reason  build  resolve, 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man ! ' 

It  is  very  evident  in  these  letters  that  Bunis  contemplated  bis 
situation  and  prospects,  not  with  tlie  levity  usually  expected 
from  a  son  of  the  Muses,  but  with  the  consideration  and  fore- 
thought which  beseem  a  prudent  man  of  the  world,  anxious  to 
fulfil  all  social  and  domestic  duties.  There  is  somethmg  very 
pleasing  hi  his  expressions  of  self-satisfaction  on  his  final  vmion 
with  Jean.  It  was  certainly  disadvantageous  for  him  to  be  thus 
hurried  into  the  cares  and  expenses  of  matrimony;  he  might  have 
got  a  bride  of  superior  education,  more  fitted  to  exercise  a  salu- 
tary control  over  his  mind.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
'  antecedents '  of  Mrs  Burns  threw  her,  and  consequently  her 
husband,  a  little  out  of  harmony  with  the  better  society  which 
it  might  have  been  of  importance  to  him  to  cultivate.  And 
yet  every  living  and  future  admirer  of  Burns  must  rejoice  that 
the  chains  of  his  Jean  did  after  all  bind  down  this  extravagant 
and  erring  spirit,  as  far  as  that  was  possil)le. 

In  a  different  strain  Burns  addressed  his  early  friend  Mr  Hugh 
Parker  of  Kilmarnock  on  the  present  style  and  cu'cumstances  of 
his  life : — 

EPISTLE  TO  HUGH  PARKER. 

In  this  strange  land,  this  uncouth  clime, 
A  land  unknown  to  prose  or  rliyme ; 
"Where  words  ne'er  crost  the  muse's  heckles,* 
Nor  limpet  in  poetic  shackles ; 

1  Uacklcs— an  instrument  for  dressing  flax. 
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A  land  tbat  Prose  ilid  never  view  it. 

Except  wlien  drunk  lie  staeher  t  through  it;     stagserwl 

Here,  ambush'd  by  the  chinila  cheek,  chimney 

Hid  in  an  atniospbcre  of  reek,  amokc 

I  hear  a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk, 

I  hear  it — for  in  vain  I  leuk. 

The  red  peat  gleams,  a  tiery  kcinel, 

Enhnsked  by  a  fog  infernal : 

Here,  for  my  wonted  rhyming  rapunes, 

I  sit  and  count  my  sins  by  chapters ; 

For  life  and  spunk  like  ither  Christians, 

I'm  dwindled  down  to  mere  existence — 

"Wi'  nae  converse  but  Gallowa'  bodies,! 

W'i'  nae  kenn'd  face  but  Jenny  Oeddcs.- 

Jenny,  my  Pcgascan  pride ! 

Dowie  she  saunters  down  Nithsidc,  Sad 

And  aye  a  westlin  leuk  she  throws, 

"While  tears  hap  o'er  her  auld  brown  nose  ! 

"Was  it  for  this,  wi'  canny  care,  Ecentle 

Thou  bure  the  Bard  through  many  a  shire  ? 

At  howes  or  hillocks  never  stumbled, 

And  late  or  early  never  gnnnbled  ? 

Oh,  had  I  power  like  inclination, 

I'd  heezc  thee  up  a  constellation,  raise 

To  canter  with  the  Sagitarrc, 

Or  loup  the  ecliptic  like  a  bar  ; 

Or  turn  the  pole  like  any  arrow  ; 

Or,  when  aidd  I'lui-bus  bids  good-morrow, 

Down  the  zodiac  urge  the  race, 

And  cast  dirt  on  his  godship's  face  ; 

for  I  could  lay  my  bread  and  kail 

He'd  ne'er  cast  saut  upo'  thy  tail. 

"Wi'  a'  this  care  and  a'  this  grief. 

And  sma",  sma'  prospect  of  relief. 

And  nought  but  peat-reek  i'  my  head, 
How  can  I  write  wliat  ye  can  read  I 
Torbolton,  twenty-fourth  o'  June, 
Yc'U  find  me  in  a  better  tune; 
But  till  we  meet  and  wcet  our  whistle, 
Tak  this  excuse  for  nae  epistle. 

Robert  Bcrxs. 

"Wandering  a  solitary  being  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  his  heart 
reverted  to  the  damsel  on  the  banks  of  the  Ajt,  whom  he  had 
lately  taken  by  the  hand  as  his  wile,  and  who  wuidd  have  now 
been  sharing  his  household  cares  if  he  liad  liad  a  house  into  which 

1  EHisIanil  is  near  the  Iwnkrs  of  the  stcwartrj'  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  portion  of  the 
district  ropiUarly  calltJ  Galloway. 
*  Ilia  mare. 


I 
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to  put  her.  Tiic  peace  of  conscience  secnred  by  his  acceptance  of 
Jean  as  hi.s  wife  most  have  added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  he 
felt  hi  musing  on  her  image,  and  sending  his  thoughts  towards  the 
place  wliich  her  presence  brighten'jd.  AVe  have  an  invaluable 
memorial  of  the  feeling  of  tlic  monicut  in  his  charming  canzonet — • 


1  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 

IvsF.—Mlts  Admiral  Gordon's Slrathsncy. 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  boiinie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  loe  best : 
There  wild  woods  {^row,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  liill  between  ; ' 
But  day  and  nijj;lit  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  sec  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  SCO  her  sweet  and  fair  : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  biids, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnic  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  sliaw,  or  green  ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean.- 

'  'riioKo  two  linos  aio  sn  jiriiitcd  in  Jahiison'x  Murium,  wiuch  must  bt;  considered 
as  autlioriuitivc  rtt,';iifUii^'  rc.idings  in  liiirns's  compositions,  scoinK  thiit  he  was  in  a 
iiiiinner  editor  of  the  work.  So  also  have  they  UKiially  been  printed  since.  lu 
Wood's  Sumjs  of  Scotia  ml  they  are  given  thus: 

'  Tlioiii;h  wild  woods  grow  and  rivers  row, 
\\  i"  moiiy  a  hill  lietwecn, 
iJaith  day  and  night,"  &c. 

Though  thi«  sceniB  to  convey  a  more  just  and  logical  idea,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
vitiation  of  the  text.     I  liavo  been  reminded  that  the  idea  is  not  now  in  verse: 


-'  imii;  uMXa  rTOA>.a  /jL.'.Tei(.u 


Iliad,  i.  149. 

"Tlie  first  of  these  stanzas  ajipeared  in  the  third  volume  of  Johnson's  Miisctnn. 
Ituins's  note  upon  it  afterwards  was — 'This  sung  1  composed  out  of  compliinent  to 
Mrs  Hums.  A'.  H. — It  was  in  the  honey-moon.'  Two  additional  stanzas  were  Bomo 
years  afterwards  jiroduccd  by  .lohn  Hamilton,  musicseller  in  I'.dinhurgh  :  they  are 
not  iiuwortliy  of  aiipearing  on  the  same  page  with  those  by  JJurns. 

Oh  blaw  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  I  lie  leafy  trees, 
■\Vi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hill  and  dale 

Hring  hame  the  laden  bees; 
And  bring  the  lassie  hack  to  m.e 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 
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Nor  was  tliis  all ;  for  tlic  same  period  produced,  in  lioiiour  of 
Mrs  liunis,  i)erliaps  the  most  luxuriantly  rich  of  all  his  amatory 
hn-ics.  Wc  have  to  supj)ose  tlie  poet  in  his  solitary  life  at  Ellis- 
land,  gazing  towards  tlie  hill  of  C'orsineon  at  the  head  of  Niths- 
dale,  heyond  which,  though  at  many  miles'  distance,  was  the  valley 
in  which  his  lieart's  idol  lived,  lie  ideally  lnholds  liis  '  blithe- 
some, dancing,  sweet  yoiuig  queen,  of  guileless  heart,'  in  her  most 
characteristic  situation,  and  he  bursts  out  with  these  glowing 
versos — 

on,  WERE  I  ON  PAIIXASSUS'  JHLL  ! 

TuxE — .V//  Love  U  lost  to  vw. 

Oh,  were  I  on  Parnassus'  liili  ! 
Or  liad  of  Helicon  my  till  ; 
Tliat  I  niiwlit  catdi  jwetic  skill. 

To  sinij  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nith  maun  he  my  muse's  well. 
My  muse  maim  he  tliy  Ijoniiic  sel' ; 
On  Coi-sincon  I  "11  <,dower  and  spell, 

And  write  how  dear  I  love  tliee. 

Then  come,  sweet  nmsc,  inspire  my  lay! 
For  a'  tiie  lec-lann;  sinuner's  day 
I  couldiia  sinc;-,  I  coiddna  say, 

How  much,  how  dear  I  lovo  tiiee. 
I  see  thee  daneict;  o'er  the  i^reen. 
Thy  waist  sae  jinip,  thy  limbs  sae  clean,' 
Thy  tempting  lij>s,  thy  rcu'U'sh  een — 

By  heaven  and  earth  1  love  thee ! 

By  nipjht,  by  day,  a-field,  at  hame. 

The  tiiou;,'hts  of  thee  my  bre.ast  inflame; 

And  a\c  I  muse  and  siug  thy  name — 

I  only  live  to  love  tliee. 
Thoui.'h  I  were  doomed  to  wander  on 
Beyond  the  sea,  bcyonil  tlie  sun. 
Till  my  last  weary  sand  was  run  ; 

Till  then — and  then  I  love  thee. 


'WTiat  .s!;;Jh  and  vows  amnnit  thu  knowcs 

Hae  p:i**-<i  ntwivn  iig  twn  ! 
IIdw  fond  to  iiitft,  liow  wae  to  part, 

Thiit  niuht  sIk-  uacd  awn  .' 
The  jiowiTs  ab<>>n  c-an  only  ken. 

To  whom  Uie  hoiirt  in  SLvn, 
Tbat  nane  can  In.-  stic  dt-ar  to  mo 

As  my  su'uct  lovely  Jean. 

>  Clean  in  this  relation  means  wcU-shapc<!,  handsome. 
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Alas,  Clariiicla !  -w-Iiere  was  now  your  image  ?     It  is  but  fom*  or 
five  months  since  he  said  to  you  :  '  I  admire  you,  I  love  you  as  a 

woman  beyond  any  one  in  all  the  cu'cle  of  creation I 

am  yom-s,  Clarinda,"  for  life  !' 

'  Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  di-ives  oiit  another; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten.' 


TO  MR  ROBERT  AIXSLIE. 

AIauchIvINE,  iZdJum  1788. 
This  letter,  my  dear  sir,  is  only  a  business  sci-ap.  Mr  Jliers,  pro- 
file painter  in  your  town,  has  executed  a  profile  of  Dr  Blacklock  for 
me :  do  me  the  favour  to  call  for  it,  and  sit  to  him  yourself  for  me, 
which  put  in  the  same  size  as  the  doctor's.  The  account  of  both 
profiles  will  be  fifteen  shillings,  which  I  have  given  to  James  C'onnel, 
our  Mauchline  carrier,  to  pay  you  wlien  you  give  him  the  parcel. 
You  must  not,  my  friend,  refuse  to  sit.  The  time  is  short.  ^\^hen  I 
sat  to  Mr  Miers,  I  am  sure  he  did  not  exceed  two  minutes.  I  pro- 
pose hanging  Lord  Glcricairn,  the  doctor,  and  you  in  trio  over  my 
new  chimney-piece  that  is  to  be.     Adieu!  li.  B. 

One  piece  of  special  good  fortune  in  Burns's  situation  at  Ellis- 
land  was  his  havhig  for  his  next  neighbour,  at  less  than  a  mile's 
distance  along  the  bank  of  the  Nith,  Captain  Riddell  of  Glen- 
riddell,  a  man  of  literary  and  antiquarian  spirit,  and  of  kindly, 
social  natm'C.  liiudell  possessed  a  beautiful  small  estate,  with  a 
pleasant  mansion  romantically  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory 
which  here  produces  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  small  monastic  establishment :  a  long  carse  (alluvial 
plain)  extends  to  the  eastward,  bounded  by  beautiful  shrubberies, 
Avhich  nearly  reach  to  EUisland.  The  worthy  proprietor  of  Friars'' 
Carse  had  given  Burns  a  key  admitting  him  to  the  grounds,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  agrements  of  the  poet's  life  at  this 
happy  summer  period,  wlien  hope  was  green  in  his  bosom,  to  wan- 
der in  these  grounds,  and  muse  in  a  decorated  cot  or  hermitage 
which  their  master  had  raised.  On  the  28th  of  June  he  composed, 
under  the  character  of  a  bedesman,  or  alms-fed  recluse — 

VERSES  IN  friars'  CARSE  HERMITAGE. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  cUul  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  docked  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  maxims  on  thy  soul — 
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Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 

Sprnn^  from  nij,'ht,  in  darkness  lost ;  < 

Day,  how  rapid  in  its  riii,'iit — 

Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night ; 

Hope  not  sunshine  eveiy  Iiour, 

Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

Happiness  is  but  a  name, 

Make  content  and  ease  thy  aim. 

Ambition  is  a  meteor  gleam  ; 

Fame  a  restless,  idle  dream : 

Pleasures,  insects  on  the  wing 

Hound  IVace,  the  tendcrcst  flower  of  Spring; 

Those  that  sip  the  dew  alone, 

Make  the  butterflies  thy  own ; 

Those  that  would  the  bloom  devour, 

C'rubli  the  locusts — save  the  flower. 

For  tlie  future  be  prepared. 

Guard  wherever  thou  canst  guard ; 

But,  thy  utmost  duly  done, 

AVelcome  what  thou  canst  not  shun. 

Follies  past,  give  thou  to  air, 

JSIake  tlieir  consequence  thy  care : 

Keep  tlio  name  of  man  in  mind, 

And  dishonour  not  thy  kind. 

Keverencc  witii  lowly  heart, 

Him  whose  wondrous  work  thou  art; 

Keep  his  goodness  still  in  view. 

Thy  trust— and  thy  example  too. 

Stranger,  go !  Heaven  be  thy  guide  ! 
Quod  the  Bedesman  on  Nithside. 


TO  MR  ROBERT  AINSLIE. 

Ellisland,  30/A  June  1788. 

My  dear  Sir — I  just  now  received  your  brief  epistle ;  and,  to 
take  vengeance  on  your  laziness,  I  have,  you  see,  Lakcn  a  long  sheet 
of  writini,'-paper,  and  have  begun  at  the  top  of  the  page,  intending 
to  scribble  on  to  the  very  last  corner. 

I  am  ve.\ed  at  that  affair  of  the  *  *  *,  but  dare  not  enlarge  on 
the  subject  until  you  send  mc  your  direction,  as  I  suppose  that  will 
be  aUored  on  your  late  master  and  friend's  death.'  I  am  concerned 
for  the  old  fellow's  exit  only  as  I  fear  it  may  be  to  your  disadvantage 
in  any  respect ;  for  an  old  man's  dying,  excejit  he  have  been  a  very 
bcuevolent  character,  or  in  some  particular  situation  of  life  that  the 

■  sir  Samuel  Miuhelson,  W.  S.,  had  been  Mr  Ainslie's  master:  he  died  June  21, 
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welfare  of  tlie  poor  or  the  helpless  depended  on  him,  I  think  it  an 
event  of  the  most  triHinfjr  moment  to  tlie  world.  Man  is  naturiiUy 
a  kind,  benevolent  animal,  but  he  is  (lr(jpped  into  such  a  needy  situa- 
tion here  in  this  vexatious  world,  and  has  such  a  whore-son,  hungr}-, 
growling,  multiplying  pack  of  necessities,  appetites,  passions,  and 
desires  about  him,  ready  to  devour  hi)n  for  want  of  other  food,  that  in 
fact  he  must  lay  aside  his  cares  for  others  that  he  may  look  properly 
to  himself.  You  have  been  inij)osed  upon  in  paying  Mr  Miers  for 
the  profile  of  a  Mr  H.  I  did  not  mention  it  in  my  letter  to  you, 
nor  did  I  ever  give  Mr  !Miers  any  sucli  order.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  lose  the  money,  but  I  will  not  have  any  such  profile  in  my 
possession. 

I  desired  the  carrier  to  pay  you,  but  as  I  mentioned  only  fifteen 
shillings  to  him,  I  will  rather  enclose  you  a  guinea-note.  I  have  it 
not,  indeed,  to  spare  here,  as  I  am  only  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land 
m  this  place  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  return  to  Mauchline,  and 
there  I  have  the  bank-notes  through  the  liouse  like  salt-permits. 

There  is  a  great  degree  of  folly  in  talking  uimecessarily  of  one's 
])rivate  affairs.  I  have  just  now  been  interrupted  by  one  of  my  new 
neighl)ours,  who  has  made  himself  absolutely  contemptible  in  mv 
eyes  by  his  silly  garrulous  pruriency.  I  know  it  has  been  a  fault 
of  my  own  too  ;  but  from  this  moment  T  abjure  it  as  I  would  the 
service  of  hell  !  Your  poets,  S])endtlirifts,  and  other  fools  of  that 
kidney,  pretend,  forsooth,  to  (^raek  their  jokes  on  prudence ;  but 
'tis  a  squalid  vagabond  glorying  in  his  rags.  Still,  imj)rudence 
respecting  money  matters  is  much  more  pardonable  than  imprudence 
resi)ecting  character.  I  have  no  objection  to  prefer  prodigality  to 
avarice  in  some  few  instances ;  but  1  appeal  to  your  obsei'vation  if 
you  have  not  met,  and  often  met,  with  the  same  disingenuousness, 
the  same  hollow-hearted  insincerity  and  disintegrative  depravity  of 
])rinciple,  in  the  hackneyed  victims  of  profusion,  as  in  the  unfeeling 
ciiildi'en  of  jtarsimony.  I  have  every  possible  reverence  for  tho 
nnicli-talked-of  world  beyond  tlie  grave,  and  1  wisli  that  wiiich  piety 
believes  and  virtue  deserves,  may  be  all  matter  of  fact.  But  in  tilings 
belonging  to  and  terminating  in  this  present  scene  of  existence,  man 
lias  serious  and  interesting  business  on  hand.  Whether  a  man 
shall  shake  hands  witli  wc'lcome  in  tlio  distinguished  elevation  of 
resj)ect,  or  shrink  from  contempt  in  the  abject  corner  of  insignifi- 
canco;  whether  he  shall  wanton  under  the  tropic  of  plenty — at  least 
enjoy  himself  in  the  comfortable  latitudes  of  easy  convenience— or 
starve  in  tiie  arctic  circle  of  drearj'  poverty ;  whether  he  shall 
rise  in  the  manly  consciousness  of  a  self-approving  mind,  or  sink 
beneath  a  galling  load  of  regret  and  remorse — these  are  alternatives 
of  tho  last  moment. 

You  see  how  I  preach.  You  \ised  occasionally  to  sermonise  too ; 
I  wisii  you  would  in  charity  favour  me  with  a  sheet  full  in  Your 
own  way.  I  admire  the  close  of  a  letter  Lord  Bolingbroke  writes 
to  Dean  Swift : — '  Adieu,  dear  Swift  !  with  all  tiiy  faults  I  love 
thee  entirely  ;  make  an  effort  to  love  me  with  all  mine!'     Humble 
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scnaiit,  and  all  that  trumpery,  is  now  siicli  a  prostituted  business, 
that  lionest  friendsliip,  in  her  sincere  way,  must  have  recourse  to  licr 
primitive,  simple,  farewell !  li.  15. 

Mr  Peter  Hill,  who  liail  been  Creech's  chief  assistant  last  year, 
•was  now  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  with  the  aftenvanls-famous 
Archibald  Constable  as  his  apprentice.  IJunis  liked  the  man  for 
his  cheerful,  social  nature,  and  had  already  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  Having  no  similar  affection  for 
Creech,  he  resolved  to  send  to  Hill  for  any  books  which  he  might 
henceforth  have  occasion  for,  including,  above  all,  that  prime 
essential  of  a  Scotsman's  house-furniture — a  family  Bible. 


TO  MR  PETER  HILL. 

Maichli.ne,  Wh  July  1/88. 

You  injured  me,  my  dear  sir,  in  your  construction  of  the  cause  of 
my  silence.  From  Elli.sland  in  >>"ithsdalc  to  Mauchlino  in  Kyle  is 
forty  and  five  miles.  There,  a  house  a-buildin-r,  and  farm  enclosures 
and  improvement.s  to  tend ;  /c /?,  a  new — not  indeed  so  much  a  new 
as  a  ijouH'j  wife:  good  God,  sir,  could  my  dearest  brotiier  expect  a 
regular  correspondence  from  me!  ...  I  am  certain  that  my  liberal- 
mimled  and  much-rc-xpected  friend  would  have  acquitted  me,  though 
I  had  obcycil  to  the  very  letter  tiiat  famous  statute  among  tlic  irre- 
vocable decrees  of  the  Mcdcs  and  Persians,  not  to  ask  petition,  for 
forty  days,  of  either  God  or  man,  save  thee,  O  (^>ueen,  only ! 

I  am  highly  obliged  to  you,  my  dearest  sir,  for  your  kind,  your 
elegant  compliments  on  my  becoming  one  of  that  most  respectable, 
that  truly  venerable  corps,  they  wiio  are,  without  a  metaphor,  tlio 
fathers  of  posterity.  .  .  . 

Your  book  came  safe,  and  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with  funiicr 
commissions.  1  call  it  troubling  you — because  I  want  only  hooks  ; 
the  cheapest  way  tlie  best ;  so  you  may  have  to  hunt  for  them  in  the 
evening  auctions.  I  want  Smollett's  works,  for  tlic  sake  of  his  in- 
comparable humour.  I  have  already  liodencJc  Random  and  Jfum- 
pkrty  C'liub'r.  I'trojrine  I'irld'',  Lnnncdot  G'reavr-^,  and  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  I  still  want ;  but  as  I  said,  the  veriest  ordinary  copies 
will  serve  me.  I  am  nice  only  in  the  appearance  of  my  poets.  I 
forget  the  price  of  Coirjier'^  Ponns,  but  I  believe  1  must  have  them. 
I  saw  the  other  day  proposals  for  a  publication  entitled  Bnnka's  Xeio 
and  Compbtr  ChriMinn''s  Fumily  j5<W/',  printed  for  (.'.  Cooke,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London.  Ho  promises  at  least  to  give  in  the  work,  I 
thuik  it  is  three  Imndred  and  odd  engravings,  to  wliich  he  has  put 
tlie  names  of  the  tirst  artists  in  London.'    You  will  know  the  charac- 

'  '  Perhaps  no  set  of  men  more  effettiwlly  avail  tlicnisolvca  of  the  ca3>'  credulity 
of  tlie  public  than  a  certain  descripiiun  of  Paicmostcr-Huw  bookavUc-rs.    Three  bua- 
TOL.  IT.  K 
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ter  of  the  performance,  as  some  numbers  of  it  are  published :  and  if 
it  is  really  what  it  pretends  to  be,  set  mc  down  as  a  subscriber,  and 
send  me  the  published  numbers. 

Let  mc  hear  from  you  yom-  first  leisure  minute,  and  trust  me  you 
shall  in  future  have  no  rcasoa  to  complain  of  my  silence.  Tho 
dazzHng  perplexity  of  novelty  will  dissipate,  and  leave  me  to  pursue 
my  course  in  the  cpiiet  path  of  methodical  routine. '  K.  B. 


TO  MR  GEORGE  LOCKHART, 

MBK  CHANT,  GLASGOW. 

Mauchline,  mth  July  1788. 

My  3JEAR  Sir — I  am  just  going  for  Nithsdale,  else  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  transcribed  some  of  my  rhyming  things  for  you.  The 
Miss  Baillics  I  have  seen  in  Edinburgh.  '  Fair  and  lovely  are  thy 
•works,  Lord  God  Almighty !  Who  would  not  praise  thee  for  tliese  thy 
gifts  in  thy  goodness  to  the  sons  of  men  !'  It  needed  not  your  fine 
taste  to  admire  them.  I  declare,  one  day  I  had  the  honour  of  dining 
at  Mr  Baillie's,  I  was  almost  in  the  predicament  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  could  not  look  on  Moses'  face  for  the  glory  that 
shone  in  it  Avhen  he  descended  from  Moimt  Sinai. 

I  did  once  write  a  poetic  address  from  the  Falls  of  Bruar  to  his 
Grace  of  Atliole  when  I  was  in  the  Highlands.  When  you  return 
to  Scotland  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  such  of  my  pieces  as 
please  myself  best.     I  return  to  Mauchline  in  about  ten  days. 

My  compliments  to  Mr  Purden.  I  am  in  truth,  but  at  present  in 
haste,  yours,  It.  B. 

Bums  had  never  felt  the  full  measure  of  the  beauty  of  his  poems 
till  he  heard  Mi-  Aiken  i-ead  them.  Mr  Lockhart  of  Glasgow  did 
him  a  similar  service  regarding  his  songs.  On  hearing  him  for 
the  first  time  sing  some  of  these  pieces,  ho  exclaimed,  with  gi-eat 
naivete,  '  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  ever  knew  half  their  merit  till  now ! ' 

(Ircd  and  odd  cnRi-avings !— and  by  tho  first  artists  in  London,  too ! — no  wonder  that 
Bums  was  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  promise.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  this 
class  of  impostors  to  illustrate  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  plates  originally  eii^'avod  for 
the  Ilistory  of  England ;  and  I  liave  actually  seen  subjects  designed  by  our  eclebratcd 
artist  Slothard,  from  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  the  Novelist's  Magazine,  converted,  with 
incredible  dexterity,  by  these  bookselling-Breslaws,  into  Scriptural  embellishments! 
One  of  these  venders  of  "Family  Kibles  "  lately  called  on  me,  to  consult  me  pro- 
fessionally about  a  folio  engraving  he  brought  with  him.  It  represented  Mona. 
Buffon  seated,  contempl.ating  various  groups  of  animals  that  surrounded  him :  he 
merely  wished,  he  said,  to  bo  informed  whether,  by  unclothing  the  naturalist,  and 
gi\ing  him  a  rather  more  resolute  look,  the  plate  could  not,  at  a  trilling  expense, 
be  made  to  pass  for  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den ! ' — Cromek. 

'  Mr  Cromek  has  printed  only  the  part  of  this  letter  from  '  Your  book  came  safe," 
and  he  has  unaccountably  placed  it  in  connection  with  a  letter  of  Burns  to  I'ctcr 
liill,  dated  February  2,  1/90. 
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TO  MRS  DCXLOP. 

Mai'cblixk,  August  2,  1788. 

Honoured  Madam — Your  kind  letter  welcomed  uic  ycstcrniglit 
to  Ayrshire.  I  am  indeed  seriously  angry  witli  you  at  the  quantum 
of  your  luckpeuny ;  but,  vexed  and  hurt  as  I  was,  I  could  not  lielp 
laughing  very  heartily  at  the  noble  lord's  apology  for  the  missed 
napkin. 

I  would  write  to  you  from  Nithsdale,  and  give  you  my  direction 
there,  but  I  have  scarce  an  opportunity  of  calling  at  a  post-oflicc  once 
in  a  fortnight.  I  am  six  miles  from  Dumfries,  am  scarcely  ever  in 
it  myself,  and  as  yet  have  little  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Besides,  I  am  now  very  busy  ou  jny  farm,  building  a  dwelling-house ; 
as  at  present  I  am  almost  an  evangelical  man  in  JSithsdale,  for  I  have 
scarce  '  where  to  lay  my  head.' 

There  arc  some  piissages  in  your  last  that  brought  tears  in  my 
eyes.  '  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrows,  and  a  stranger  inter- 
mcddleth  not  therewith.'  The  repository  of  these  'sorrows  of  the 
heart'  is  a  kind  ofsauclum  sanctonim :  and  'tis  only  a  chosen  friend, 
and  that,  too,  at  particular  sacred  times,  who  dares  enter  into  them : 

'  Ileuven  oft.  tours  the  bosom-cUurdt) 
That  naturu  fioest  strung.' 

Yon  will  excuse  this  quotation  for  the  sake  of  the  author.  Instead 
of  entering  on  this  subject  farther,  I  shall  transcribe  you  a  few 
lines  I  wrote  in  a  hermitage  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  my  Nitlis- 
dale  neighbourhood.  They  are  almost  the  only  favours  the  muses 
have  couferretl  on  nic  in  that  country.  .  .  . 

[Here  he  transcribed  the  verses  composed  in  the  Friars'  Carsc 
Hermitage.     Ste  anUa.^ 

Since  I  am  in  the  way  of  transcribing,  the  following  were  the 
production  of  yesterday  as  I  jogged  through  the  wild  liills  of  New 
Cumnock.  I  intend  inserthig  them,  or  something  like  them,  in  an 
epistle  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  gentleman  on  whose  friendship  my 
Excise  hopes  dei)cnd — Mr  Graham  of  Fintry,  one  of  the  wortiiiest 
and  most  acconii)lished  gentlemen  not  only  of  this  country,  but,  1 
will  dare  to  say  it,  of  this  age.  The  following  arc  just  the  first  crude 
thoughts  *  unhouscl'd,  unanointed,  unaneal'd :' — 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  helpless  train ; 
"Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main : 
The  world  were  blest,  did  bhss  on  them  depend ; 
Ah,  that  'the  friendly  e'er  shoidd  want  a  friend!' 
The  little  fate  bestows  they  share  as  soon ; 
Unli'KC  sage,  proverb'd  wisdom's  hard-wrung  boon. 
Let  Prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 
"Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun ; 
Who  feel  by  reason  and  who  give  by  rule; 
Instinct's  a  brute  and  sentiment  a  fool ! 
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Vriio  make  poor  7riU  do  wait  upon  /  should : 

We  own  they're  j^rudent,  but  who  owns  tliey're  good? 

Ye  wise  ones,  hence !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye ; 
God's  ima^e  rudely  etched  on  base  alloy ! 
But  come  *  *  «  ^;- 

Here  the  muse  left  me.  I  am  astonished  at  what  you  tell  mo  of 
Anthony's  writing  me.  I  never  received  it.  Poor  fellow !  you  vex 
me  much  by  telling  me  that  lie  is  unfortunate.  I  shall  be  in  Ayr- 
shire ten  days  from  this  date.  I  have  just  room  for  an  old  Pionian 
farewell.  li.  B. 

Burns,  when  at  his  farm,  was  very  actively  engaged,  not 
merely  in  it.s  ordinary  operations,  to  all  of  which  he  lent  his  own 
hands,  but  in  superintending  the  construction  of  his  new  steadiwj. 
According  to  Allan  Cunningham — the  poet  had  to  'perform  the 
duty  of  supermtendent  of  the  works;  to  dig  the  foundations,  collect 
the  stones,  seek  the  sand,  cart  tlie  lime,  and  see  that  all  was  per- 
formed according  to  the  specifications :  tliese  were  the  uncontli 
cares  of  which  he  complained.'  lie  would  even  help  in  laying  the 
stones  of  his  house.  It  was  a  neat  cottage  of  about  lifty  feet  long, 
placed  near  the  edge  of  the  scaur  or  broken  bank  overhanging 
the  Nith.  The  sitting-room  in  the  east  end  had  a  window  looking 
down  the  valley,  and  commanding  beautiful  peeps  of  the  stream. 
Another  room  at  the  Avest  end  was  the  spcnce,  w  room  reserved 
for  important  occasions.  A  small  kitchen  and  a  bedroom  lay 
betv/cen,  wliile  in  the  garret  was  accommodation  for  domestics. 
The  whole  structure,  wliile  marking  in  some  de^ee  the  taste  of 
the  poet,  is  yet  perfectly  suitable  m  its  modesty  to  the  frugal  life 
of  a  farmer  of  a  hundred  acres.  On  tlie  bank  below  was  a  spring 
of  pure  water.  Assisted  by  liis  brother-in-law,  Annour,  who 
helped  to  Ijuild  the  house,  Burns  fashioned  this  into  a  well  for  the 
supply  of  his  household,  liunning  back  from  tlie  house  in  two 
lines  of  building,  Avere  a  barn,  tcrminatmg  in  a  stackyard,  and  a 
cow-house  and  stable.  Such  Avas  the  simple  establishment  in 
Avhich  the  great  poet  of  Scotland  designed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  industrious  and  frugal  state. 

Dr  Currie  considers  it  unfortunate  for  Burns  that  he  was  not 
able  to  settle  at  once  with  his  Avife  upon  EUisland.  In  visiting 
lier  from  that  place,  he  had  to  perform  a  journey  of  forty-six 
miles,  which  generally  required  his  stopping  a  night  at  an  inn  on 
the  road.  Dr  Cume  says,  that  on  these  occasions  he  sometimes 
fell  into  company,  and  forgot  soljer  resolutions.  I  am  much 
inclmed  to  think  that  little  harm  could  arise  from  a  feAV  such 
rencontres;  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  regi-etted  that  he  did  not 
commence  regular  housekeeping  with  his  Avife  at  the  beginning, 
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as   his  mind  would  luivc  thereby  been  steadied,  and  he  would 
have  iiad  the  bitter  ehauee  ut"  lurmiiig  (juiet  domestic  habits. 

It  was  not  till  now  that  any  ceremonial  took  place  to  signify 
the  union  of  Burns  with  his  Jean.  The  communion  being 
admini^stered  at  Mauehlinc  on  the  second  Sunday  of  August,  there 
is  generally  observable  about  the  beginning  of  that  month  in  the 
session  books  a  great  clearing  of  characters ;  for  a  repute  before 
.society  depends  in  Scotland  so  much  ou  being  achnitted  to  the 
sacrament,  that  every  person  in  the  leiist  tainted  with  scandal 
is  anxious  to  be  made  presentable  on  that  occasion.  The  entry 
in  the  record  regarding  our  illustrious  bard  is  as  follows : — 

*  1788,  August  5. — Compeared  Robert  Burns,  with  Jean  Armour, 
his  allege<l  spouse.  Tliey  both  acknowledge  their  iiTCgnlar  mar- 
riage, and  their  sorrow  for  that  irregularity,  and  desiring  that  the 
Session  will  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to  them  proper,  in  order 
to  the  solemn  contirmation  of  the  said  marriage.  The  Session, 
taking  this  atiair  under  their  consideration,  agree  that  they  both  be 
rebuked  for  this  acknowledged  irregularity,  and  that  they  be 
solemnly  engaged  to  adhere  faithfully  to  one  another  as  man  and 
wife  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

'  In  regard  the  Session  have  a  title  in  law  to  some  fine  for 
behoof  of  the  poor,  they  agree  to  ret'er  to  Mr  Bums  liis  own 
generosity.  The  above  sentence  was  accordingly  executed,  and 
the  Session  absolved  the  said  parties  from  any  scandal  on  this 
account. 

(Signed;         AVii.liam  Alld,  Moderator. 

RoULKT  BUKNS. 

Jean  Aumouk. 
'  Mr  Bm-ns  gave  a  guinea-note  for  behoof  of  the  poor.' 


TO  JIRS  DUNLOP. 

Macchlixe,  AvgitH  10, 1/88. 

My  MrcH-HONOiRCD  Friexd— Yours  of  the  24th  June'  is  before 
mc.  I  found  it,  as  well  as  another  valued  frioiid — my  wife — waitini; 
to  welcome  me  to  Ayrhhire  :    I  met  l)Oth  witli  the  sincerest  pleasure. 

When  I  write  you,  nuidam,  1  do  not  sit  down  to  answer  every 
paragraph  of  yours,  by  echoing  every  sentiment,  like  tlio  faitliful 
Commons  of  Great  ]>rit;un  in  Parliament  iisscmblcd,  answering  a 
spei.di  from  the  best  of  kings  !  I  express  myself  in  the  fulness  of 
my  lieart,  and  may  perlia]is  be  guilty  of  neglecting  some  of  your 
kind  in'iuiries ;  but  not  from  your  very  odd  reason,  that  I  do  not 
read  your  letters.     All  your  epistles  for  several  months  have  cost 

>  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  date  of  this  letter  Miould  t>c  July,  instead  ot  Augast. 
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mc  nothing  except  a  swelling  throb  of  gratitude,  or  a  deep-felfc 
sentiment  of  veneration. 

Mrs  Burns,  madam,  is  the  identical  woman  *  *  *  .  When 
she  first  found  herself  '  as  •svomen  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords,' 
as  I  loved  her  nearly  to  distraction,  we  took  steps  for  a  private 
marriage.  Her  parents  got  the  hint ;  and  not  only  forbade  me  her 
company  and  their  house,  but,  on  my  rumoured  West  Indian  voyage, 
got  a  warrant  to  put  me  in  jail  till  I  should  find  security  in  my 
about-to-be  paternal  relation.  You  know  my  lucky  reverse  of  for- 
tune. On  my  rdatant  return  to  Mauchline,  I  was  made  very  welcome 
to  visit  my  girl.  The  usual  consequences  began  to  betray  lier ;  and 
as  I  was  at  that  time  laid  up  a  cripple  in  Edinburgh,  she  was  turned, 
literally  turned  out  of  doors,  and  1  wrote  to  a  friend  to  shelter  her 
till  my  return,  when  our  marriage  was  declared.  Her  happiness 
or  misery  was  in  my  hands,  and  who  could  trifle  with  such  a 
deposit  ?    *    *     '"■ 

I  can  easily  fancy  a  more  agreeable  companion  for  my  journey 
of  life;  but,  upon  my  lionour,  I  have  never  seen  the  individual 
uistance.    *     *     * 

Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  could  never  have  got  a  female  partner 
for  life  who  could  have  entered  into  my  fa,vourite  studies,  relished 
my  favourite  authors,  &e.  Avithout  probably  entailing  on  mc,  at  the 
same  time,  expensive  living,  fontastic  caprice,  perhaps  apish  affecta- 
tion, with  all  the  other  blessed  boarding-school  acquirements,  which 
(j>ardonnez  moi,  madame)  are  sometimes  to  be  found  among  females 
of  the  upper  ranlcs,  but  ahnost  universally  pervade  the  misses  of  the 
would-be  gentry.     *     ■••'     ''^ 

I  like  your  way  in  your  chui-chyard  lucubrations.  Thoughts  that 
are  the  spontaneous  result  of  accidental  situations,  cither  respect- 
ing health,  place,  or  company,  have  often  a  strength  and  always 
an  originality  tliat  would  in  vain  be  looked  for  in  fancied  circum- 
stances and  studied  paragraphs.  For  mc,  I  have  often  thought  of 
keeping  a  letter  in  progression  by  me,  to  send  you  when  the  sheet 
was  written  out.  Now  I  talk  of  sheets,  I  must  tell  you  my  reason 
for  writing  to  you  on  paper  of  this  kind  is  my  pruriency  of  writing  to 
you  at  large.  A  page  of  post  is  on  such  a  dis-sociai,  narrow-minded 
scale,  that  I  cannot  abide  it ;  and  double  letters,  at  least  in  my  mis- 
cellaneous reverie  maunei',  are  a  monstrous  tax  in  a  close  correspon- 
dence. E.  B, 


TO  MRS  DUNLOP. 

Ellisland,  \6th  Augiut  1788. 
I  am  in  a  fine  disposition,  my  honoured  friend,  to  send  you  an 
elegiac  epistle,  and  want  only  genius  to  make  it  quite  Shenstonian: — 

'  Why  droops  my  heart  with  fancied  woes  forlorn  ? 
VChy  sinks  my  soul  beneath  each  wintry  sky  ?' 

My  increasing  cares  in  this  as  yet  strange  country — gloomy  con- 
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jccturcs  in  tho  dark  vista  of  futurity — consciousness  of  my  owp 
inability  for  tho  struggle  of  tho  world — my  broadened  mark  to 
misfortune  in  a  wife  and  children— T  could  indulge  tlicse  rcHections 
till  my  humour  shouUl  femient  into  tho  most  acid  chagrin,  that 
would  corrode  the  very  thread  of  life. 

To  counterwork  these  baneful  feelings  I  have  sat  down  to  writo 
to  you  ;  as  I  declare  upon  my  soul  1  always  had  that  tho  most 
sovereign  balm  for  my  wounded  spirit. 

I  was  yesterday  at  ^Ir  3Iiller"s  to  dinner,'  for  the  first  time.  ]\[y 
reception  was  quite  to  my  mind  :  from  the  lady  of  the  house  quite 
flattering.  She  sometimes  hits  on  a  couplet  or  two  impromptu.  She 
repeated  one  or  two  to  tho  admiration  of  all  present.  My  suffra'^o 
as  a  professional  man  was  expected  :  I  for  once  went  agonizing  over 
the  belly  of  my  conscioncc.  Pardon  me,  ye,  my  adored  household 
gods,  independence  of  spirit,  and  integrity  of  soul !  In  the  course 
of  conversation  '  Johnson's  Musical  Museum,'  a  collection  of  Scottish 
songs  with  the  music,  was  talked  of.  We  got  a  song  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, beginning, 

'  Raving  winds  around  her  blo'n-ing.' 

The  air  was  much  admired  :  the  lady  of  tho  house  asked  mc  whoso 
were  the  words.  'Jlinc,  madam — they  are  indeed  my  very  best 
verses  :'  she  tuok  not  the  smallest  notice  of  them  !  The  old  Scot- 
tish proverb  says  well, '  King's  cafF  is  better  than  ither  folks'  com.' 
I  was  going  to  make  a  New-Testament  quotation  about  'casting 
pearls,'  but  that  would  be  too  >'irulent,  for  the  lady  is  actually  a 
woman  of  sense  and  ta.stc.  •  *  • 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  tho  question,  man 
is  by  no  means  a  hapjiy  creature.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  selected  few, 
favonred  by  partial  Heaven,  whose  souls  are  tuned  to  gladness  amid 
riches,  and  honours,  and  prudence,  and  wisdom.  I  speak  of  tho 
neglected  many,  whose  nerves,  whose  sinews,  whose  days,  are  sold  to 
the  minions  of  fortune. 

If  I  thought  you  had  never  seen  it,  I  would  transcribe  for  you  a 
stanza  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  called  The  Life  and  Age  of  Man  ; 
beginning  thus : — 

'  'Twns  in  the  sixteen  hundredth  year 
Of  God  nnd  fifty-thrco 
Frae  thrigt  waa  bom,  that  bought  us  dear, 
As  wTitln^a  teatlfie.' 

I  had  an  old  grand-uncle,  with  whom  my  mother  lived  a  while  in 
her  girlish  years  ;  the  good  old  man,  for  such  he  was,  was  long  blind 
ere  he  died,  during  winch  time  his  highest  enjoj-ment  was  to  sit  down 
and  cry,  while  my  mother  would  sing  the  simple  old  song  of  Th« 
Life  and  Ag:  of  Man. 

it  is  Uiis  way  of  thinking  ;  it  is  these  melancholy  truths  that  mako 
religion  so  precious  to  the  poor,  miserable  children  of  men.     If  it  is 

'  At  Dalswinton  Houao. 
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a  mere  pliautom,  existing  only  iu  tlie  heated  imagination  of  enthu- 
siasm, 

'  Wliat  truth  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  lie  ? ' 

My  idle  reasonings  sometimes  make  me  a  little  sceptical,  but  the 
necessities  of  my  heai-t  always  give  the  cold  philosophisings  the  lie. 
Who  looks  for  the  heart  weaned  from  earth  ;  the  sonl  affianced  to 
her  God  ;  tlie  correspondence  fixed  with  heaven  ;  the  pious  suppli- 
cation and  devout  thanksgiving,  constant  as  the  vicissitudes  of  even 
and  morn  ;  who  thinks  to  meet  with  these  in  the  court,  the  palace, 
in  the  glare  of  public  life  ?  Xo  :  to  find  them  in  their  precious  im- 
portance and  divine  efficacy,  we  must  search  among  the  obscure 
recesses  of  disappointment,  affliction,  poverty,  and  distress. 

I  am  sure,  dear  madam,  you  are  now  more  than  pleased  with  the 
length  of  my  letters.  I  return  to  Ayrshire  middle  of  next  week : 
and  it  quickens  my  pace  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  letter  from 
you  waiting  mc  there.  I  must  be  here  again  very  soon  for  my 
harvest.  E.  B. 


El.LISLAND,  9^^  Sept.  1780. 

My  dear  Sir — There  is  not  in  Edinburgh  above  the  number  of 
the  graces  whose  letters  would  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
yours  of  the  3d  instant,  which  only  reached  me  yesternight. 

1  am  here  on  my  farm,  busy  with  my  harvest ;  but  for  all  that 
most  pleasurable  part  of  life  called  social  comjiunication,  I  am 
here  at  the  very  elbow  of  existence.  The  only  things  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  are  stupidity  and 
canting.  Prose  they  only  know  in  graces,  prayers,  kc.  and  the 
value  of  these  they  estimate,  as  they  do  their  plaiding  webs — by  the 
ell !  As  for  the  muses,  they  have  as  much  an  idea  of  a  rliinoceros 
as  of  a  poet.     For  my  old  capricious  but  good-natured  hussy  of  a 

muse — 

'  By  banks  of  Nith  I  sat  and  wept 

Wlien  C'oila  I  thought  on, 
In  midst  thereof  I  hung  my  harp 
The  willow  trees  upon.' 

I  am  generally  about  half  my  time  in  Ayrshire  with  my  '  darling 
Jean  ;'  and  then  I,  at  lucid  intervals,  throw  my  horny  fist  across  my 
be-cobwebbed  lyre,  niucli  in  tlie  same  manner  as  an  old  wife  throws 
her  hand  across  the  spokes  of  her  spinning-wheel. 

I  will  send  you  the  Fortunate  iShepherdtss  as  soon  as  I  return 
to  Ayrshire,  for  there  I  keep  it  with  other  precious  treasure.  I  shall 
send  it  by  a  careful  hand,  as  I  would  not  for  anything  it  should  be 
mislaid  or  lost.  I  do  not  wish  to  serve  you  from  any  benevolence, 
or  other  grave  Christian  virtue  ;  'tis  purely  a  selfish  gratification  of 
iny  own  feelings  whenever  I  think  of  you 

You  do  not  tell  me  if  you  are  going  to  be  married.    Depend  upon 
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it,  if  you  do  not  make  some  foolish  choice,  it  will  be  a  very  great 
improveiueiit  on  the  dish  of  life.  I  c;ui  speak  from  experience, 
though  liod  knows  my  choice  was  as  raiuloni  as  hlind-man's  biitf.  .... 

If  your  better  functions  would  give  you  leisure  to  write  mc,  I 
should  be  extremely  happy  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  neither  keep  nor 
look  for  a  regular  correspondence.  I  hate  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  write  a  letter.  1  sometimes  write  a  friend  twice  a  week,  at  other 
times  once  a  (juarter. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  fancy  in  making  the  author 
you  mention  place  a  map  of  Iceland  instead  of  his  portrait  before 
his  works  :  'twas  a  glorious  idea. 

Could  you  conveniently  do  mo  one  thing  I — whenever  you  finish 
any  head,  I  should  like  to  have  a  proof-copy  of  it.  I  might  tell  you 
a  long  story  about  yoitr  fine  genius  ;  but  as  what  everybody  knows 
cannot  have  escaped  you,  I  shall  not  say  one  syllable  about  it. 

It"  you  sec  Mr  Xasmytli,  remember  me  to  him  most  respectfully, 
as  he  both  loves  and  deserves  respect ;  though,  if  he  woidd  pay  less 
respect  to  the  mere  carcass  of  greatness,  I  should  tlxink  him  much 
nearer  perfection.  R.  13. 

Mr  Beugo  was  the  engraver  of  Bums's  portrait  for  the  kte 
editiou  of  liis  poems.  The  glorious  idea  alluded  to  in  the  second 
last  paragraph  was  probably  a  joke  against  Creech,  who  was  then 
about  to  publish,  in  one  volume,  a  collection  of  certain  wiry  square- 
toed  articles,  which  he  liad  at  various  times  contributed  to  the 
newspapers.  The  gelidity  of  liis  constitution  shines  in  this 
volume,  and  must  have  made  the  idea  of  a  map  of  Iceland  as  a 
frontispiece  appear  to  iJurns  the  pertection  of  practical  wit. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  productions  of  these  '  lucid 
intervals'  in  A\Tshire  was  a  ballad,  wliich  is  usually  printed  under 
the  title  of  Tht:  Fitc  Claniqt'dre.  According  to  tiie  recital  of 
Gilbert  Bums — '  When  Mr  Cunninghanic  of  Enterkin  came  to  his 
estate,  two  mansion-houses  on  it,  Enterkin  and  Anbank,  were 
both  in  a  ruinous  state.  Wishing  to  introduce  himself  with  some 
ecloi  to  the  county,  he  got  temporary  erections  made  ou  the  banks 
of  Ayr.  ta.etefully  decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  for  a  supper 
and  ball,  to  whii  h  most  of  tlie  respectable  families  in  tiie  county 
were  invited.  It  was  a  novelty,  and  attracted  much  notice.  A 
di-  '  '  '  of  parliament  was  soon  expected,  and  this  festivity 
w:i  _;ht  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  canvass  for  representing 

the  county.  Several  other  candidates  were  spoken  of,  particularly 
Sir  John  ^^^litefoor^l,  then  resid'mg  at  Cloncaird.  commonly  pro- 
nounced (ilencaird,  and  Mr  lioswell,  the  well-known  biographer 
of  Dr  Johnson.  The  political  views  of  this  festive  assemblage, 
wliich  are  alluded  to  in  the  ballad,  if  thcv  ever  existed,  were,  how- 
ever, laid  aside,  as  .Mr  Cunninghame  did  not  canva.ss  the  county.' 
By  the  favonr  of  W.  AUason  Cunninghame,  Esq.,  son  of  Mr  Can- 
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iiinghame  of  Enterkin,  I  leam  that  this  affair  must  have  taken 
place  in  summer  1788.     Burns's  ballad  was  as  follows : — 

THE  FETE  CIIAMPETRE. 
Tun  e — Killieci-ankic. 

Oh  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

To  do  our  errands  there,  man? 
Oh  wha  will  to  Saint  Stephen's  House, 

0'  th'  merry  lads  o'  Ayr,  man  ? 
Or  will  ye  send  a  man-o'-law  ? 

Or  will  ye  send  a  sodger  ? 
Or  him  wha  led  o'er  Scotland  a' 

The  meikle  Ursa-Major  ?i 

Come,  will  ye  court  a  noble  lord, 

Or  buy  a  score  o'  lairds,  man  ? 
For  worth  and  honour  pawn  their  word, 

Their  vote  shall  be  Glencaird's,  man. 
Ane  gies  them  coin,  ane  gies  them  wine, 

Anither  gies  them  clatter ; 
Anbank,  wha  guess'd  the  ladies'  taste, 

He  gies  a  FCtc  Champetre. 

When  Love  and  Beauty  heard  the  news, 

The  gay  greenwoods  amang,  man, 
Where,  gathering  flowers  and  busking  bowere, 

They  heard  the  blackbird's  sang,  man : 
A  vow,  they  seal'd  it  with  a  kiss. 

Sir  Politics  to  fetter. 
As  theirs  alone,  the  patent-bliss. 

To  hold  a  FCte  Champfitrc. 

Then  mounted  Mirth,  on  glcesome  wing, 

Ower  hill  and  dale  she  flew,  man ; 
Ilk  winii)ling  burn,  ilk  crystal  spring, 

Ilk  irlen  and  shaw  she  knew,  man : 
She  summoned  every  social  sprite. 

That  sports  by  wood  and  water, 
On  th'  bounic  banks  o'  Ayr  to  meet, 

And  keep  this  Fete  Champctre. 

Cauld  Boreas,  wi'  his  boisterous  crew, 
Were  bound  to  stakes  like  kye,  manj 

And  Cynthia's  car,  o'  silver  fu', 
Clamb  up  the  starry  sky,  man : 

1  An  allusion  to  the  ^vcll-kno^vn  joke  of  the  elder  Boswell,  who,  hearing  hifl  son 
speak  of  Johnson  as  a  great  luminary,  quite  a  constellation,  said— 'Yes,  Ursa 
Major.' 
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Reflected  beams  dwell  in  the  streams, 

Or  down  ilie  current  sliattcr  ; 
The  western  breeze  steals  through  tho  trees 

To  view  tliis  Ftito  ChampCtre. 

IIow  many  a  robe  sae  2:aily  Hoats ! 

AVliat  spaikling  jewels  glance,  man! 
To  Harmony's  enchanting  notes, 

As  moves  the  mazy  dance,  man. 
The  echouig  wood,  the  winding  tiood, 

Like  Paradise  did  glitter, 
When  ar.gcls  met,  at  Adam's  yctt,  gate 

To  hold  their  F6te  Champctre. 

"When  Politics  came  there,  to  mix 

And  make  his  ether-stane,  man!' 
He  circled  round  the  magic  ground. 

But  entrance  found  he  nane,  man : 
He  blushed  for  shame,  he  quat  his  name, 

Forswore  it,  every  letter, 
Wi'  humble  prayer  to  join  and  sliai-e 

This  festive  Fete  Champctre. 


TO  UISS  CHAUIERS,  EDIXBUKGH. 

Ellisland,  near  Dcmfries,  SfpL  16, 1788. 
Whore  are  you  ?  and  how  arc  you  ?   and  is   Lady  ilackcnzie 
recovering  her  health ! — for  I  luvc  had  but  one  solitarj-  letter  from 
you.     I  will  not  think  you  have  forgot  me,  madam  j  and  for  my 
part — 

•  "When  thee,  Jcnualcm,  I  fon;et. 
Skill  part  from  my  right  hand  .' ' 

<My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock,  nor  my  soul  careless  as  that  sea.' 
I  do  not  make  my  progress  among  mankind  as  a  bowl  docs  among 
its  fellows — rolling  through  the  crowd  without  bearing  away  any 
mark  or  impression,  except  where  they  hit  ui  hostile  collison. 

I  am  here,  driven  in  with  my  harvest-folks  by  bad  weather  ;  and 
as  you  and  your  sister  once  tlid  me  the  honour  of  interesting  your- 
selves much  d  regard  de  vioi,  I  sit  down  to  beg  the  continuation 
of  your  -s.      I  can  truly  say  that,  all  the  exterior  of  life 

apart,!  .w  two  whose  esteem  flattered  the  nobler  feelings 

of  my  soul — I  will  not  say  more,  but  so  much,  as  Lady  JIackenzie 
and  Miss  Chalmers.     When  I  think  of  you— hearts  tho  best,  minds 

1  .,  ■              ■-  -n 

the-;:  :,. 

ally  fjunJ,  and  wUicli  art  la  ruiii:y  .1  ujcd  by  our  curl/ 
ancestors. 
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tlie  noblest  of  luiman  kind — inifortunate  even  in  the  shades  of  life — 
when  I  think  I  have  met  with  you,  and  liave  lived  more  of  real 
life  with  you  in  eight  days  than  I  can  do  with  almost  anybody  I 
meet  witli  in  eight  years — when  I  tliink  on  the  improbability  of 
meeting  you  in  tliis  world  again — I  could  sit  down  and  cry  like 
a  child !  If  ever  you  honoured  me  with  a  place  in  your  esteem, 
I  trust  I  can  now  plead  more  desert.  I  am  secure  against  that 
crushing  grip  of  iron  poverty,  which,  alas  !  is  less  or  more  fatal  to 
the  native  worth  and  purity  of,  I  fear,  the  noblest  souls  ;  and  a  late 
important  step  in  my  life  lias  kindly  taken  me  out  of  the  way  of 
those  ungrateful  iniquities,  which,  however  overlooked  in  fashionable 
licence,  or  varnished  in  fashionable  phrase,  are  ijideed  but  lighter 
and  deeper  shades  of  vti.laxy. 

Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire  I  married  'my  Jean.' 
This  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  romance,  jjerhaps ; 
but  I  had  a  long  and  much-loved  fellow-creature's  happiness  or 
misery  in  my  detei'mination,  and  I  durst  not  trifle  with  so  impor- 
tant a  deposit.  Nor  have  I  any  cause  to  repent  it.  If  I  have  not 
got  ijolite  tattle,  modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not 
sickened  and  disi^usted  with  the  multiform  curse  of  boardiujj-school 
aftectation  ;  and  I  have  got  the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest 
temper,  the  soundest  constitution,  and  tiie  kindest  lieart  in  the 
county.  Mrs  Uurns  believes,  as  firmly  as  her  creed,  that  I  am  l<i 
2jIus  bel  esprit,  et  le  i^lus  honnete  homme  in  the  universe ;  although 
she  scarcely  ever  in  her  life,  except  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  and  the  I'sahns  of  David  in  metre,  spent  five  minutes 
together  on  eitlier  prose  or  verse.  I  must  except  also  from  this 
last  a  certain  late  jniblication  of  Scots  poems,  Avhich  she  has  j)erused 
very  devoutly,  and  all  the  ballads  in  the  country,  as  she  has  (Oh, 
the  partial  lover!  you  will  cry)  the  finest  *  wood-note  wild' I  ever 
heard.'  I  am  the  more  particular  in  this  lady's  character,  as  I 
know  she  will  henceforth  have  the  honour  of  a  share  in  your  best 
wishes.  She  is  still  at  Mauchline,  as  I  am  building  my  house  ;  for 
this  hovel  tliat  I  sliclter  in,  wiiile  occasionally  liere,  is  pervious  to 
every  blast  tliat  blows,  and  every  sliower  that  falls  ;  and  I  am  only 
preserved  from  being  chilled  to  deatii  l)y  being  suffocated  with 
smoke.  I  do  not  find  my  farm  that  pennyworth  I  was  taught  to 
expect ;  but  I  believe  in  time  it  may  be  a  saving  bargain.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  laid  aside  idle  cdut,  and  bind  every 
day  after  my  reapers. 

To  save  me  from  that  liorrid  situation  of  at  any  time  going  down, 
in  a  losing  bargain  of  a  farm,  to  misery,  I  have  taken  my  Excise 
instructions,  and  have  my  commission  in  my  pocket  for  any  emer- 
gency of  fortune.  If  I  could  set  all  before  your  vio,w,.  whatever 
disrespect  you,  in  common  witli  tlie  world,  have  for  this  business,  1 
know  you  would  approve  of  my  idea. 

'  Jfrs  Bums  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  good  singer,  her  voice  rising 
\\  ith  case  to  IS  natural. 
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I  will  make  no  apolojjy,  dear  niiuliini,  for  this  egotistic  detail ; 
I  know  you  and  your  sister  will  be  interested  in  every  circumstance 
of  it.  What  sii;nity  tiie  silly,  idle  fjewjraws  of  wealth,  or  the  ideal 
trumpery  of  greatness  !  When  fellow-jiartakcrs  of  ihe  same  nature 
fear  the  same  God,  liave  the  same  benevolence  of  heart,  the  same 
nobleness  of  soul,  the  same  detestation  at  everything  dishonest,  and 
the  same  scorn  at  cverytliing  unwortliy — if  they  are  not  in  the 
dependence  of  absolute  beggary,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  arc 
they  not  i:yLALs{  And  if  the  bias,  the  instinctive  bias  of  their 
souls  run  the  same  way,  why  may  they  not  be  i-uif.xds  ? 

When  1  may  have  au  opportunity  of  sending  this,  Heaven  only 
knows.  Shenstone  says  :  '  Wlien  one  is  contined  idle  within  doors 
by  bad  weather,  the  best  antidote  against  ennui  is  to  read  the  letters 
of  or  write  to  one's  friends  :'  in  that  case,  then,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues thus,  I  may  scrawl  you  half  a  (juirc. 

I  very  lately —namely,  since  harvest  began — wrote  a  poem,  not 
in  imitiition,  but  in  the  manner,  of  Tope's  '  Moral  Epistles.'  It  is 
only  a  short  essay,  just  to  try  the  strength  of  my  iluse's  pinion  in 
that  way.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it  when  once  I  have  heard 
from  you.  I  have  likewise  been  laying  the  foundation  of  some 
pretty  large  poetic  works  :  how  the  superstructure  will  come  on 
I  leave  to  that  great  maker  and  marrcr  of  projects — time.  John- 
son's collection  of  Scots  songs  is  going  on  in  the  third  volume  ;  aud, 
of  conse<[uencc,  finds  me  a  consumpt  for  a  ;,'reat  deal  of  idle  metre. 
One  of  the  most  tolerable  things  I  have  done  in  that  way  is  two 
stanzas  I  made  to  an  air  a  musical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
[Captain  ISiddell  of  Glenriddell]  composed  for  the  anniversary  of 
his  wedding-day,  which  happens  on  the  7th  of  JS'ovember.  Take  it 
as  follows  : — 

THE  DAV  RETIRXS. 
TixE — St'vaith  of  Sovemhfr. 

The  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns. 

The  blis.sful  day  we  twa  did  meet ; 
Though  winter  wild  in  tempest  toiled. 

Ne'er  summer  sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line ; 
,  Thau  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes. 

Heaven  gave  me  more— it  made  thee  mine  I 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  dcliu'Ii', 

Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  "ivi.-, 
While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 

For  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  live. 
When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 

f'omes  in  iietwecn  to  make  us  part. 
The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band. 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart  I 
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I  shall  give  over  this  letter  for  shame.  If  I  shoiild  be  seized  with 
a  scribbling  fit  before  this  goes  away,  I  shall  make  it  another 
letter;  and  then  you  may  allow  your  patience  a  week's  respite 
between  the  two,  I  have  not  room  for  more  than  the  old,  kind, 
hearty  farewell  ! 


To  make  some  amends,  wtcs  cMres  mesdames,  for  dragging  you 
on  to  this  second  sheet,  and  to  relieve  a  little  the  tiresomeness 
of  my  unstudied  and  imcorrectible  prose,  I  shall  transcribe  you, 
some  of  my  late  poetic  bagatelles;  though  I  have,  these  eight  or 
ten  months,  done  very  little  that  way.  One  day,  in  a  hermitage  on 
the  banks  of  Nith,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood, 
who  is  so  good  as  give  me  a  key  at  pleasure,  I  wrote  as  follows, 
supposing  myself  the  sequestered,  venerable  inhabitant  of  the  lonely 
mansion.  ...  K.  B. 

In  September,  the  Jioiise  was  approaching  completion,  and 
Biu*ns  was  eager  to  inhabit  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  He  thus  ad- 
dressed the  worthy  joiner  at  Mauchline  whom  he  had  commis- 
sioned to  prepare  liis  household  furniture : — 


Ellisland,  September  22, 1788. 
My  dear.  Sir — Necessity  obliges  me  to  go  mto  my  new  house 
even  before  it  be  plastered.  I  will  inhabit  the  one  end  untU  the 
other  is  finished.  About  three  weeks  more,  I  think,  will  at  farthest 
be  my  time,  beyond  wldch  I  cannot  stay  in  this  present  house.  If 
ever  you  wish  to  deserve  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish ;  if  ever  you  were  in  a  situation  that  a  little  kindness  would 
have  rescued  you  from  many  evils  ;  if  ever  you  hope  to  find  rest 
in  future  states  of  untried  being — get  these  matters  of  mine  ready. 
My  servant  will  be  out  in  the  beginning  of  next  week  for  the  clock. 
My  compliments  to  Mrs  Morrison.  1  am,  after  all  my  tribulation, 
dear  sir,  yoms,  K.  B. 

Bums  had  been  told  by  some  of  his  literary  friends,  that  it 
was  a  great  error  to  write  in  Scotch,  seeing  that  thereby  he  was 
cut  oflf  from  the  appreciation  of  the  English  public.  He  was 
disposed  to  give  way  to  this  hint,  and  henceforth  to  compose 
cliiefly  in  English,  or  at  least  to  try  his  hand  upon  the  soft  lyres 
of  T-vvickenham  and  Richmond,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  equally 
well  as  he  had  hitherto  done  upon  the  rustic  reed  of  Scotland. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  great  mistake.  The  flow  of  versifica- 
tion and  the  felicity  of  diction  for  which  Bm-ns's  Scottish  poems 
and  songs  are  remarkable,  vanish  when  he  attempts  the  southern 
strain.     We  see  this  well  exemplified  in  a  poem  of  the  present 
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snmmer,  in  -which  he  aimed  at  the  style  of  Pope's  Moral  Epistles, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sought  to  advance  his  personal  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  a  patron. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  MB  GRAHAM  OF  FINTRY. 

Wlien  Nature  her  great  masterpiece  designed, 
And  framed  her  last,  best  work,  the  human  mind, 
Hei-  eye  intent  on  all  the  mazy  plan, 
She  formed  of  various  paits  the  various  man. 

Then  first  she  calls  the  useful  many  forth ; 

Plain  plodding  industry,  and  sober  worth : 

Thenco  peasants,  fanners,  native  sons  of  earth. 

And  merchandise'  wliole  genus  take  their  birth: 

Each  prudent  cit  a  warm  existence  finds, 

And  all  mechanics'  many-apron'd  kinds. 

Some  other  rarer  sorts  are  wanted  yet, 

The  lead  and  buoy  are  needful  to  the  net; 

The  caput  mortuuni  of  gross  desires 

flakes  a  material  for  mere  knights  and  squires ; 

The  martial  phasphorus  is  taught  to  flow ; 

She  kneads  the  lumpish  philosophic  dougli. 

Then  marks  th'  unyielding  mass  with  grave  designs. 

Law,  physic,  politics,  and  deep  divines ; 

Last,  she  sublimes  the  Aurora  of  the  poles. 

The  flashing  elements  of  female  souls. 

The  order'd  system  fair  before  her  stood, 

Nature,  well-pleased,  pronounced  it  very  good; 

But  ere  she  gave  creating  labour  o'er, 

Half-jest,  she  tried  one  curious  labour  more. 

Some  spumy,  fiery,  ignis  faiuus  matter. 

Such  as  the  slightest  breath  of  air  might  scatter; 

With  arch  alacrity  and  conscious  glee 

(Nature  may  have  her  whim  as  Avell  as  we. 

Her  Hogarth-art  perhaps  she  meant  to  shew  it) 

She  forms  the  thing,  and  christens  it — a  poet. 

Creature,  ilioui;h  oft  the  prey  of  care  and  sorrow, 

"When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow. 

A  being  formed  t'  amuse  his  graver  friends. 

Admired  and  praised — and  there  the  homage  ends: 

A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune's  strife, 

Yet  ofi  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life ; 

Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give. 

Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  live ; 

Longing;  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  groan. 

Yet  frequent  all  imhecded  in  his  own. 
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But  honest  nature  is  not  quite  a  Turk, 

She  laughed  at  first,  then  felt  for  her  poor  work. 

Pitying  the  propless  climber  of  mankind, 

She  cast  about  a  standard  tree  to  find ; 

And,  to  support  his  helpless  woodbine  state, 

Attached  him  to  the  generous  truly  great, 

A  title,  and  the  oidy  one  I  claim, 

To  lay  strong  hold  for  help  on  bounteous  Graham. 

Pity  the  tuneful  muses'  hapless  train, 

"Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main  ! 

Their  hearts  no  selfish  stem  absorbent  stuff, 

That  never  gives — though  humbly  takes  enough ; 

The  little  fate  allows,  they  share  as  soon. 

Unlike  sage  proverb'd  wisdom's  hard- wrung  boon. 

The  Avorld  were  blest  did  bliss  on  them  depend, 

Ah,  that  'the  friendly  e'er  should  want  a  friend !' 

Let  prudence  number  o'er  each  sturdy  son, 

Who  life  and  wisdom  at  one  race  begun, 

Who  feel  b}'  reason  and  who  give  by  rule 

(Instinct's  a  brute,  and  sentiment  a  fool !) — 

Who  make  poor  vnll  do  wait  upon  /  slioidd — 

We  own  they're  prudent,  but  who  feels  they're  good  ? 

Ye  wise  ones,  hence  !  ye  hurt  the  social  eye  ! 

God's  image  rudely  etched  on  base  alloy ! 

But  come,  ye  who  the  godlike  pleasure  know. 

Heaven's  attribute  distinguished—  to  bestow  ! 

Whose  arms  of  love  would  grasp  the  human  race  : 

Come  thou  who  giv'st  with  all  a  courtier's  grace; 

Friend  of  my  life,  true  jjatron  of  }ny  i-hymes ! 

Prop  of  my  dearest  hopes  for  future  times. 

Why  shrinks  my  soul  half-blushing,  half-afraid, 

Backward,  abashed,  to  ask  thy  fiicndly  aid  ? 

I  know  my  need,  I  know  thy  giving  hand, 

I  crave  thy  friendship  at  thy  kind  command; 

But  there  arc  sucli  mIio  court  the  tuneful  nine — 

Heavens  !  should  the  biaiidcd  character  be  mine  ! 

Whose  verse  in  manhood's  pride  sublimely  iiows, 

Yet  vilest  reptiles  in  their  begging  prose. 

Mark,  how  their  lofty  independent  spirit 

Soars  on  the  spurning  wing  of  injured  merit ! 

Seek  not  the  proofs  in  ])rivatc  life  to  find  ; 

Pity  the  best  of  words  should  be  l)ut  wind  I 

So  to  heaven's  gate  the  lark's  shrill  song  ascends, 

But  grovelling  on  the  eartli  the  carol  ends. 

In  all  the  clam'rous  cry  of  starving  want. 

They  dun  benevolence  with  shameless  front; 

Oblige  them,  patronise  their  tinsel  lays. 

They  persecute  you  all  your  future  days ! 
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Ere  my  poor  soul  such  deep  damnation  stain, 

Jfy  homy  fist  assume  tlie  ploujjii  af^in ; 

The  pie-l>ahl  jacket  let  me  j)atcli  once  more ; 

On  cijjhteenpence  a  week  I've  lived  before. 

Though,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  dare  even  that  last  shift ! 

I  trust,  meantime,  my  boon  is  in  tliy  pift : 

Tiiat,  placed  by  thee  upon  the  wislied-for  lieight, 

^^'llere,  man  and  nature  fairer  in  her  siij^ht, 

3Iy  muse  may  imp  her  wing  for  some  sublimer  flight. 

One  cannot  but  feel  that,  though  tlie  bard  guards  himself 
against  being  contounded  with  the  common  herd  of  patronage- 
seekers,  liis  words  truly  express  somewhat  more  of  a  sense  of 
dependence  tiian  it  is  aj;recal)lc  to  contemplate  in  connection  with 
so  proud  a  name.  Anticipation  of  difficulties  had  already  some- 
what '  sicklied  o'er  the  native  hue  of  resolution.' 


TO  MRS  DUXLOP  OF  DUXLOP. 

Matchline,  27/71  Sfpl.  1788. 

I  have  received  twins,  dear  madam,  more  than  once,  but  scarcely 
ever  with  more  pleasure  than  when  1  received  yours  of  the  r2tli 
instant.  To  make  myself  understood  :  I  had  wrote  to  Mr  Graham, 
enclosing  my  poem  addressed  to  him,  and  tlie  same  post  which 
favoured  me  with  yours  brought  me  an  answer  from  him.  It  w.is 
dated  the  verj-  day  he  had  received  mine ;  and  I  am  (juito  at  a  loss 
to  say  whether  it  was  most  polite  or  kind. 

Your  criticisms,  my  honoured  benefactress,  are  truly  the  work 
of  a  friend.  They  are  not  the  blasting  depredations  of  a  canker- 
toothed,  caterpillar  critic ;  nor  are  they  the  fair  statement  of  cold 
impartiality,  balancing  with  unfeeling  exactitude  the  pi-o  and  con  of 
an  authoi-'s  m.erits:  they  are  the  judicious  observations  of  animated 
friendship,  selecting  tiic  beauties  of  the  piece.  I  am  just  arrived 
from  Xitlisdale,  and  will  be  here  a  fortnight.  I  was  on  hoi-scback 
this  morning  by  three  o'clock ;  for  between  my  wife  and  my  fann 
is  just  forty-six  miles.  As  I  jogged  on  in  the  dark,  I  was  taken 
Avith  a  poetic  fit  as  follows  : — 

MRS  FERGUSSOX  OF  CUMODAUROCU'S  LAMENTATION  FOR  THE  UEAtn 
OF  HER  SOX — AN  UNCOMMONLY  PROMISING  VUl  Til  OF  EIGHTEEN  OR 
XINETEE.V  YEARS  OF  AGE.^ 

Fate  gave  the  word,  the  arrow  sped, 

And  pierc'd  my  darling's  heart; 
And  witli  liim  all  tlie  joys  are  fled 

Life  can  to  me  impart. 

'  'Died  here  on   Monday  last  [Nov.  19,  17H7]   James   rcr^ii-.-on,  E-q.,  ynungcr 
of  Craigdarroih.    The  worth  of  thU  truly  amiable  and  much -lamented  yuuth  can 
VOL.  n.  S 
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By  cruel  hands  the  sapliug  drops, 

In  dust  dishonour'd  laid : 
So  fell  the  pride  of  all  my  hopes, 

My  age's  future  shade. 

The  mother  linnet  in  the  brake 

Bewails  her  ravisli'd  young; 
So  I,  for  my  lost  darling's  sake, 

Lament  the  live-day  long. 
Death !  oft  I've  feared  thy  fatal  blow, 

Now,  fond  I  bare  my  breast ; 
Oh,  do  thou  kindly  lay  me  low 

AVith  him  I  love,  at  rest ! ' 

You  will  not  send  me  your  poetic  rambles,  but,  you  see,  I  am 
no  niggard  of  mine.  I  am  sure  your  impromptus  give  me  double 
pleasure ;  what  falls  from  your  pen  can  neither  bo  unentertaining 
in  itself  nor  indifferent  to  me. 

The  one  fault  you  found  is  just,  but  I  cannot  please  myself  in  an 
emendation. 

Wliat  a  life  of  solicitude  is  the  life  of  a  parent!  You  interested 
me  much  in  your  young  couple. 

I  would  not  take  my  folio  paper  for  this  epistle,  and  now  I  repent 
it.  I  am  so  jaded  with  my  dirty  long  journey  that  I  was  afraid  to 
drawl  into  the  essence  of  duluesswitla  anything  larger  than  a  quarto, 
and  so  I  must  leave  out  another  rhyme  of  this  morning's  manu- 
facture. 

I  will  pay  the  sapicntipotent  George  most  cheerfully,  to  hear  from 
you  ere  I  leave  Ayrshire.  E.  B. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  regarding  the  brief  poem  conveyed 
by  this  letter,  that  a  copy  of  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Allason 
Cunninghame  of  Logan  House,  Ayrshu-e,  is  understood  by  that 
gentleman's  family  to  have  been  sent  to  his  grandmother,  Burns's 
early  patron,  Mrs  General  Stewart  of  Afton,  as  a  deploration 
of  the  death  of  her  only  sou,  Alexander  Gordon  Stewart,  who 
died  at  a  mUitaiy  academy  at  Strasburg,  the  5th  December  1787. 
Allan  Cunningham  .speaks  of  a  copy  of  the  poem  in  liis  possession 
bearing  a  note  by  the  author,  which  shews  that  he  really  had 
endeavoured  to  tm-n  this  piece  to  the  account  of  gratifying  two 

best  be  estimated  by  a  sketch  given  of  him  on  Lis  leaving  Glasgow  College  in  May 
last : — "  Of  all  the  young  men  of  this  age  I  have  ever  known,  he  is  by  much  the 
most  promising.  His  abilities  arc  equal  to  anytliing  he  chooses  to  undertake.  His 
■understanding  is  clear  and  penetrating,  and  readily  comprehends  the  most  abstract 
subjects.  His  memory  is  retentive.  He  s]ieaks  with  fluency  and  perspicuity;  he 
writes  with  neatness  and  accuracy.  No  one  can  exceed  him  in  the  assiduity  of  his 
application,  and  he  persists  in  it  with  the  utmost  steadiness,  in  spite  of  every 
allurement.  United  with  all  these  shining  qualifications,  he  discovers  the  most 
gentle  temper,  simple  manners,  and  tlie  amiable  mod«(iv  of  youth." ' — Newspaper 
Obilitari/. 
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friends.  '  The  ^[otha-'s  Lament,"  he  says,  '  ■was  coiuposcd  partly 
with  a  view  to  Mrs  Fergiisson  of  Craigdarrocli,  and  partly  to  the 
wortliy  patroness  of  my  early  muse,  !Mts  Stewart  of  Afton.'  We 
may  suppose  tliat  the  parity  of  the  two  cases,  and  their  nearness 
in  point  of  time,  had  produced  but  one  indivisible  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  bard.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his 
complaisance  towards  his  friends,  he  was  somewhat  over  eager  to 
gratify  tliem  with  poetical  compliments,  and  oftener  than  once 
caused  one  to  pay  a  double  debt.  We  shall  find  that  the  little 
poem  beginning,  SeimhUity,  how  charming,  was  iirst  ■\vi-itten  on 
certain  experiences  of  Mrs  M'Lchose,  and  sent  to  her,  but 
afterwards  addressed  to  'my  dear  and  much  honoured  friend, 
Mrs  Dunlop.'  So  the  reader  will  perceive  that  even  Burns  had 
his  little  vujsteres  d'atcUer. 


TO  MR  PETER  HILL. 

Mauchli.ve,  \st  October  1788. 
I  have  been  hero  in  this  country  about  three  days,  and  all  that  time 
my  chief  reading  has  been  the  Address  to  Locldomond  you  were 
so  obliging  as  to  send  to  mc.i  Were  I  enipannellcd  one  of  the 
author's  jur)-,  to  determine  his  criminality  resj)ecting  the  sin  of 
poesy,  my  verdict  should  be  '  Guilty  !  A  poet  of  Nature's  making  ! ' 
It  is  an  excellent  method  for  improvement,  and  what  I  believe  every 
poet  does,  to  i)lace  some  favourite  chuisic  author,  in  his  own  walks  of 
study  and  composition,  before  him  as  a  model.  Though  your  author 
had  not  mentioned  the  name,  I  could  liavc,  at  half  a  ghuice,  guessed 
his  model  to  be  Thomson.  Will  my  brother-poet  forgive  me  if  I  ven- 
ture to  hint  that  his  imitation  of  that  iumiortal  bard  is  in  two  or  three 
places  rather  more  servile  tlum  such  a  genius  as  Ids  required  ? — e.  g. 

'  To  Boothu  the  tnaddcniag  passions  all  to  peace.' 

Afldress. 

'  To  Bootho  the  throbbing  jHissions  into  peace-.' 

Thomson. 

I  think  the  Addnss  is  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and  elegance  of 
versiticacion,  fully  equal  to  tho  Seasons.  Like  Thomson,  too,  he  has 
looked  into  nature  for  himself:  you  meet  with  no  cojiicd  descriiition. 
One  piirticular  criticism  I  made  at  first  reading:  in  no  one  instance 

i<  v.i -.-..., „T    -h  Lomond,  a  room.  Is.  Q.  .-i .» ,  i.   iliU.'    !koU  Magazine  jmlU- 

I'..                                     '   .!.!  .!  IJr:.'^  I  I  L-  ,-h7')}i,i,,i'i  I-  -   il,l  I  ,^■.l•  v.rln.'n  livi  .•.ml,  mnji 
now  one                                                                                                                                              ,,. 
Lit«d  thf  ,  . 

Cl'RRIE   ,\lM.i 

The  author  was  Dr  Cririo,  »fuTnard«  miniver  of  nnlton,  in  PiiTTifricsshirc.    Ho 
pubiishiil,  in  ISO,"?,  5»-o(.' '  ■••.?  fpiarto  of 

poctrj-  and  notes,  intliid' :  :  in  \hZ5. 
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lias  he  said  too  much.  He  never  flags  in  liis  progress,  but,  like  a 
true  poet  of  Nature's  making,  kindles  in  his  course.  His  beginniiig 
is  simple  and  modest,  as  if  distrustful  of  the  strength  of  his  pinion ; 
only  I  do  not  altogether  like^ 

'  Tnitli, 

The  soul  of  cvei*y  song  that's  nobly  great.' 

Fiction  is  the  soul  of  many  a  song  that  is  nobly  great.  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong  :  this  may  be  but  a  prose  criticism.  Is  not  the  phrase  in 
line  7,  page  6, '  Great  lake,'  too  much  vulgarised  by  cvery-day  lan- 
guage for  so  sublime  a  poem  ? 

'  Great  mass  of  waters,  theme  for  nobler  song,' 
is  perhaps  no  emendation.     His  enumeration  of  a  comparison  with 
other  lakes  is  at  once  liarmonious  and  poetic.     Every  reader's  ideas 
must  sweep  the 

'  Winding  margin  of  an  hundred  miles.' 
The  perspective  that  follows  mountains  blue — the  imprisoned  bil- 
lows beating  in  vain — the  wooded  isles — the  digression  on  the  yew- 
tree—'  Benlomond's  lofty,  cloud-enveloped  head,'  &c.  are  beautiful. 
A  thunder-storm  is  a  subject  which  has  been  often  tried,  yet  our  poet 
in  his  grand  picture  has  interjected  a  circumstance,  so  far  as  I  know, 
cntu-ely  original : — 

'  The  gloom 

Deep  seam'd  witli  frequent  streaks  of  moving  fire.' 

In  his  prcfoce  to  the  storm, '  the  glens  how  dark  between,'  is  noble 
Highland  landscape !  The  '  rain  ploughing  the  red  mould,'  too,  is 
beautifully  fancied.  'Benlomond's  lofty,  pathless  top,'  is  a  good 
expression  ;  and  the  surrounding  view  from  it  is  truly  great :  the 

'  silver  mist, 

IScneath  the  beaming  sun,' 

is  well  dcscriljcd ;  and  here  he  has  contrived  to  enliven  his  poem 
with  a  little  of  that  passion  which  bids  fair,  I  think,  to  usurp  tlic 
modern  muses  altogether.  I  know  not  how  far  this  cjiisode  is  a 
beauty  upon  the  whole,  but  the  swain's  wish  to  carry  '  some  faint 
idea  of  the  vision  bright,'  to  entertain  her  '  jjartial  listening  ear,'  is  a 
pretty  thought.  But  in  my  ojilnion  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
the  whole  poem  are  the  fowls  crowding,  in  wintry  frosts,  to  Loch- 
lomond's  'hospitable  flood;'  their  wheeling  round,  their  lighting, 
mixing,  diving,  &c.,  aud  the  glorious  description  of  the  sportsman. 
This  last  is  equal  to  auytliing  in  the  Sea.ions.  The  idea  of  'the 
floating  tribes  distant  seen,  far  glistering  to  the  moon,'  provoking  his 
eye  as  he  is  obliged  to  leave  them,  is  a  noble  ray  of  poetic  genius. 
'  The  howling  winds,'  the  '  hideous  roar'  of '  the  wliite  cascades,'  ai'e 
all  in  the  same  style. 

I  forget  that  while  I  am  tlius  holding  forth  Mith  the  heedless 
warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  I  am  perhaps  tiring  you  M'ith  nonsense.  I 
must,  however,  mention  that  the  last  verse  of  the  sixteenth  page 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  compliments  I  have  ever  seen.     I  must 
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likewise  notice  that  beautiful  parag^rapli  bojjinnintj 'Tlie  <,'leaiiiiii'j 
lake,'  &c.  I  dare  not  y;o  into  the  jiariiciilar  beauties  of  tiic  last  two 
parajjrajjhs,  btit  thoy  arc  adiniraMy  fine,  and  truly  Ossianic. 

I  must  be;jf  your  pardon  for  tliis  leuj^thcned  scrawl.  I  Iiad  no 
idtMi  of  it  wlien  I  bofjan — I  should  like  to  know  who  the  author  is  ; 
but  whoever  ho  be,  please  present  him  with  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  entert;iinment  he  h;is  aftbrded  me. 

A  friend  of  mine  desired  mo  to  commission  for  him  two  books — 

Lrtttrs  on  the  lirlujion  EsxtiUiul  to  Man,  a  book  you  sent  nie  before  ; 

lud  The  World  CmnaAxd,  or  t/ie  Philosophtr  the  OrcateH  Chiot. 
.Send  me  them  by  the  first  opportunity.  Tlie  Dible  you  sent  mc  is 
truly  elegant :  I  only  wisii  it  had  been  in  two  volumes.  R.  13. 

The  approach  of  tlie  centenary  of  the  landing  of  King  "William- 
at  Turbay  was  now  exciting  some  sensation  in  tlie  country.  Tlio 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  !?cotland  was  pleased  to  ap- 
pouit  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  November,  to  be  observed  as  '  a  day 
of  solenm  thanksgiving  for  that  most  glorious  event,  the  Revolu- 
tion;'and  it  was  so  observed  accordingly.  In  Bums's  parish, 
Dimscore,  the  clergyman  was  a  zealous  AVhig  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  that  day,  S}Tnpathising  strongly  on  religious  grounds 
with  the  doings  of  1688-9.  The  poet,  whose  leanings,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  in  the  opposite  direction,  diisliked  the  Calvinisn> 
uf  Mr  Kirkpatrick,  and  was  particularly  wroth  witli  the  discourse 
which  he  uttered  on  this  occasion.  So  eamestly  did  he  feel  upon 
tiie  subject,  that  he  sent  a  letter  in  the  contrary  spirit  to  the  Star 
London)  newspaper,  whicli  was  then  partly  Louductcd  by  John 
-Mayne,  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire : 


TO  TUE  EDITOR  OF  THE  STAR, 

Xovanhcr  S,  178S. 

Siu — XotwitlisLanding  the  opprobrious  cjjitlicts  with  which  some 
of  our  philosophers  and  gloomy  sectarians  have  liranded  our  nature 
— the  princij)le  of  universal  selfishness,  the  proneiiess  to  ail  evil, 
ihey  have  pvcn  us-  still,  tiic  detestation  in  wliicii  inhumanity  to  tlic 
distressed,  or  insolence  to  the  fallen,  are  held  by  all  mankind,  shews 
that  they  arc  not  n.itives  of  the  inmian  heart.  Even  the  unliajijiy 
partuer  of  our  kind  who  is  undone— the  bitter  consc«iuence  of  his 
follies  or  his  crimes — who  but  sympathises  with  the  miseries  of  this 
ruined  proHigatc  brother!  N\"e  forget  tiie  injuries,  and  feel  for  the 
man. 

I  went,  bust  Wednesday,  to  my  parish  churcli,  most  cordially  to 
join  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  .Vutlior  of  all  Good  for  the 
consequent  blessings  of  tiie  glorious  lievolution.  To  that  auspicious 
event  we  owe  no  less  than  our  liberties,  ci\il  and  religious  ;  to  it  wo 
are  likewise  indebted  for  the  present  royal  family,  the  riding  features 
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of  v.'liose  administration  have  ever  been  mildness  to  the  subject  and 
tenderness  of  his  riglits. 

Bred  and  educated  in  revohition  principles,  the  principles  of  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  it  could  not  be  any  silly  political  prejudice 
•which  made  my  heart  revolt  at  the  harsh,  abusive  manner  in  wliich 
the  reverend  gentleman  mentioned  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  which, 
I  am  afraid,  was  too  much  the  language  of  the  day.  We  may  rejoice 
sufficiently  in  our  deliverance  from  past  evils  without  cruelly  raking 
Tip  the  ashes  of  those  whose  misfortune  it  was,  perhaps  as  much  as 
their  crime,  to  be  the  authors  of  those  evils ;  and  we  may  bless  God 
for  all  his  goodness  to  us  as  a  nation,  without  at  the  same  time 
cursing  a  few  ruined,  powerless  exiles,  who  only  harboured  ideas 
and  made  attempts  that  most  of  us  would  have  done  had  we  been 
in  their  situation. 

'The  bloody  and  tyrannical  House  of  Stuart' may  be  said  with 
propriety  and  justice,  when  compared  with  the  present  royal  iamily, 
and  the  sentiments  of  our  days ;  but  is  there  no  allowance  to  be 
made  for  tlie  manners  of  the  times  ?  Were  the  royal  contemporaries 
of  the  Stuarts  more  attentive  to  their  subjects'  i-ights  ?  Might  not 
the  epithets  of  'bloody  and  tyrannical'  be,  with  at  least  equal  justice, 
applied  to  the  House  of  Tudor,  of  York,  or  any  other  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  simple  state  of  the  case,  sir,  seems  to  be  this : — At  that  period 
the  science  of  government,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  be- 
tween king  and  subject,  was,  like  other  sciences  and  other  know- 
ledge, just  in  its  infancy,  emerging  from  dark  ages  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity. 

The  Stuarts  only  contended  for  prerogatives  which  they  knew 
their  predecessors  enjoyed,  and  which  they  saw  their  coutem.poraries 
enjoying :  but'these  prerogatives  were  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  and  the  rights  of  subjects. 

In  this  contest  between  prince  and  people,  the  consequence  of 
that  liglit  of  science  which  had  lately  dawned  over  Europe— the 
monarch  of  France,  for  example,  was  victorious  over  the  struggling 
liberties  of  his  pcojile  :  with  us,  luckily,  the  monarch  failed,  and  his 
unwarrantable  pretensions  fell  a  sacrifice  to  our  riglits  and  happi- 
ness. Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  leading  individuals, 
or  to  the  justling  of  parties,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but, 
likewise,  happily  for  us,  the  kingly  power  was  shifted  into  another 
branch  of  the  family,  who,  as  they  owed  the  throne  solely  to  the 
call  of  a  free  people,  could  claim  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  cove- 
nanted terms  which  placed  them  there. 

The  Stuarts  have  been  Qoudcmned  and  laughed  at  for  the  folly 
and  impracticability  of  their  attempts  in  1715  and  1745.  That  they 
failed,  I  bless  God,  but  cannot  join  in  the  ridicule  against  them. 
AA^ho  does  not  know  that  the  abilities  or  defects  of  leaders  and  com- 
manders are  often  hidden  mitil  put  to  the  touchstone  of  exigency  ; 
and  that  there  is  a  caprice  of  fortune,  an  omnipotence  in  parti- 
culai'   accidents  and  conjunctures  of  circumstances,  which   exalt 
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US  as  heroes,  or  brand  us  as  madmen,  just  as  they  are  for  or 
against  us  ? 

Man,  Mr  I'ublisher,  is  a  strange,  weak,  inconsistent  being :  wlio 
would  believe,  sir,  that  in  this  our  Augustan  age  of  liberality  and 
refinement,  wliile  we  seem  so  justly  sensible  and  jealous  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  and  animated  with  such  indignation  against  the  very 
memory  of  those  who  would  Iiave  subverted  them — that  a  certain 
people  under  our  national  protection  should  complain,  not  against 
our  monarch  and  a  few  favourite  advisers,  but  against  our  whole 
legislative  body,  for  similar  oppression,  and  almost  in  the  very  same 
terms,  as  our  forefathers  did  of  the  House  of  Stuart  I  I  will  not,  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  I  daresay  the  American 
Congress  in  177(j  will  be  allowed  to  be  as  able  and  as  enlightened 
as  the  English  Convention  was  in  16SS;  and  that  their  posterity  will 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  their  deliverance  from  us,  as  duly  imd 
sincerely  as  wo  do  ours  from  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  ■wTong- 
headed  House  of  Stuart. 

To  conclude,  sir ;  let  every  man  who  luis  a  tear  for  the  many 
miseries  incident  to  humanity  feel  for  a  family  illustrious  as  any  in 
Europe,  and  unfortunate  beyond  historic  precedent;  and  let  every 
Briton  (and  particularly  every  Scotsman)  who  ever  looked  with 
reverential  pity  on  the  dotage  of  a  paient,  cast  a  veil  over  the  fatal 
mistakes  of  the  kings  of  his  forefathers.  K.  B. 


TO  SIRS  DlNLOr,  AT  MOKEUAM  MAINS. 

Mauchlimb,  \3th  Novfmber  1788. 
Madam — I  liad  the  very  great  pleasure  of  dining  at  Dunlop  yes- 
terday. Men  are  said  to  Hatter  women  because  they  are  weak— if 
it  be  so,  poets  must  be  weaker  still;  for  blisses  K.  and  K.  and  Miss 
G.  M*K.  with  their  flattering  attentions  and  artful  compliments,  ab- 
solutely turned  my  head.  I  own  that  they  did  not  lard  me  over  as 
piany  a  jioet  does  his  patron  ;  but  they  so  intoxicated  me  with  their 
sly  insinuations  and  delicate  inuendos  of  compliment,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  lucky  recollection  how  much  additional  weight  and 
lustre  your  good  opinion  and  friendship  must  give  mo  in  that  circle, 
I  had  certainly  looked  upon  myself  as  a  person  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. I  dare  not  say  one  word  how  much  I  was  charmed  ^^^th 
the  major's  friendly  welcome,  elegant  manner,  and  acute  remark,  lest 
I  should  be  thought  to  balance  my  orientalisms  of  applause  over- 
against  the  finest  cjuey'  in  Ayrshu-e  which  he  made  me  a  present  of 
to  help  and  adorn  my  farm-stock.  As  it  was  on  Ilallow-day,-  I  am  de- 
termined aimually  as  that  day  returns,  to  decorate  her  horns  with  an 
ode  of  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Dunlop. 

So  soon  as  I  know  of  your  arTi\-al  at  Dunlop,  I  will  take  the  first 
conveuiency  to  dedicate  a  day,  or  perhaps  two,  to  you  and  friendship, 

'  A  young  heift-r.  *  All  Saints'  Day,  old  style 
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under  the  guarantee  of  the  major's  hospitality.  There  will  soon  be 
threescore  and  ten  miles  of  permanent  distance  between  us ;  and 
now  that  your  friendship  and  friendly  correspondence  is  entwisted 
with  the  heartstrings  of  my  enjoyment  of  life,  I  must  indulge  my- 
self in  a  happy  day  of  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.' 

K.  B, 


TO  DU  IILACKLOCK. 


Mauchli.ve,  November  15,  1708. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir— As  I  hear  nothing  of  your  motions, 
but  that  you  arc  or  were  out  of  town,  I  do  not  know  where  this  may 
find  you,  or  whether  it  will  find  yon  at  all.  I  wrote  you  a  long 
letter,  dated  from  the  laud  of  matrimony,  in  June ;  but  either  it  had 
not  found  you,  or,  what  I  dread  more,  it  found  you  or  Mrs  Blacklock 
m  too  precarious  a  state  of  health  and  spirits  to  take  notice  of  an 
idle  packet. 

I  have  done  many  little  things  for  Johnson  since  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you ;  and  I  have  finished  one  piece  in  the  way  of 
Pope's  Moral  Ejndles;'^  but  from  your  silence  I  have  everything  to 
fear,  so  I  have  only  sent  you  two  melancholy  things,  which  I  tremble 
lest  they  should  too  well  suit  the  tone  of  your  present  feelings. 

In  a  fortnight  I  move,  bag  and  baggage,  to  Nithsdalc ;  till  then, 
my  direction  is  at  this  place ;  after  that  period  it  will  be  at  Ellisland, 
near  Dumfries.  It  would  extremely  oblige  me  were  it  but  half  a 
line,  to  let  me  know  how  you  are,  and  where  you  are.  Can  I  be 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  man  to  whona  I  owe  so  much — a  man 
whom  I  not  only  esteem  but  venerate? 

BIy  warmest  good  wishes  and  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs 
Blacklock  and  ]\Iiss  Johnson,  if  she  is  with  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  that  I  am  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  step  I  took  respecting  'my  Jean.'  Two  thiuf^s, 
from  my  happy  experience,  I  set  down  as  apophthegms  in  life— A 
wife's  head  is  imnuiterial  compared  with  her  heart;  and — 'Virtue's 
(for  wisdom,  what  ])oet  pretends  to  it?)  ways  arc  ways  of  pleasant-" 
ness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.'     Adieu !  K.  B. 

One  of  tlie  pieces  enclosed  was  The  Mother's  Lament  for  the 
Death  of  Iter  Son.     The  otlier  was 

THE  LAZY  MIST. 

Tl-.ve— TVte  La:>j  Mist, 

The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark-winding  rill; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear! 
As  autumn  to  winter  resigns  the  pale  year. 

'  The  Firsl  Epistle  to  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry. 
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Tlie  forests  arc  leaHoss,  tlie  meadows  arc  brown, 
Ami  all  the  ^ay  fojipery  of  siiiiniier  is  Howu : 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  uie  muse, 
How  (luick  time  is  tlyinjj,  how  keen  fate  pursues ! 

How  lon'^'  I  have  liv'd — but  how  much  liv'd  in  vain! 

How  litile  of  life's  scanty  span  may  remain! 

AVhat  aspects  old  Time,  in  his  progress,  has  worn! 

AVhat  ties  cruel  fate  in  my  bosom  has  torn! 

How  foolish,  or  worse,  till  our  summit  is  gain'd! 

And  downward,  how  weaken'd,  how  darkeu'd,  how  pam'd  ! 

This  life's  not  worth  having  with  all  it  can  give — 

For  something  beyond  it  poor  man  sure  must  live. 


TO  MR  JAMES  JOUXSOX,  EXGRAVER. 

Maccklin'e,  November  15,  1738. 

3Iy  ueau  Sir — I  have  sent  you  two  more  songs.  If  you  have  got 
any  tunes,  or  anything  to  correct,  please  scud  them  by  return  of  the 
carrier. 

I  can  easily  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will  very  probably  have 
four  volumes.  Perhaps  you  may  not  find  your  account  lucratively 
in  this  business ;  but  you  are  a  patriot  for  tlie  music  of  your  country, 
and  1  am  certain  posterity  will  look  on  tiiemselves  as  highly  indebted 
to  your  public  spirit.  Lo  not  in  a  huiry ;  let  us  go  on  correctly,  and 
your  name  shall  be  immortal. 

I  am  preparing  a  Haming  preface  for  your  third  volume.  I  seo 
every  day  new  musical  publications  advertised ;  but  wliat  are  they  ? 
Gaudy,  painted  buiterfiies  of  a  day,  and  then  vanisii  for  ever:  but 
your  work  will  outlive  the  momentary  neglects  of  idle  faslilon,  and 
defy  the  teeth  of  time. 

Have  you  never  a  fair  goddess  that  leads  you  a  wild-goose  chaso 
of  amorous  devotion  ;  Let  me  know  a  few  of  her  ([ualities,  sucii  as 
■whether  she  be  rather  black  or  fair,  plump  or  thin,  siiort  or  tall, 
&c. ;  and  chooso  your  air,  and  I  shall  task  my  muse  to  celebrate 
her.  K.  U. 

The  bachelor  lite  of  Bums  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
new  house  proving  wholly  unready  for  the  reception  of  his  wife,  he 
had  obtained  temporary  accommodation  for  her  at  a  neigldjouring 
farm.  Accordingly,  in  the  tirst  week  of  December,  he  conducted 
Mrs  Bums  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Nith.  During  the  preceding  week 
two  servant-huls  and  a  serNant-girl  had  migrated  tliithcr  from 
Maucldine,  with  some  cartdoads  of  the  plenishing  made  by  Mor- 
rison ;  besides,  I  presume,  a  handsome  four-posted  bed,  wliich  .Mrs 
Dixnlop  Lad  contributed  as  her  marriage-gilt.     The  servant-lass, 
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named  Elizabeth  Smith,  still  lives  at  Irvine  (1851.)  She  repoits 
that  Mrs  Burns  was  anxious,  on  going  into  a  district  where  she 
was  wholly  a  stranger,  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  young  woman 
whom  she  already,  knew.  Elizabeth  was  engaged  accordingly, 
but  not  till  her  father,  iu  his  anxiety  for  her  moral  welfare,  had 
exacted  a  formal  promise  from  Burns  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
her  conduct,  and,  in  particular,  to  exercise  her  duly  m  the  Cate- 
chism— in  both  of  wliich  points  she  admits  he  was  most  faithful 
to  his  promise. 

About  a  mile  below  EUisland  there  is  a  small  tract  of  ground 
which  has  once  been  enchcled  by  the  waters  of  the  Nith,  partly 
tlirough  natui-al  channels,  and  partly  through  an  artificial  trench. 
Here  rises  a  small  old  dismantled  tower,  with  more  modem 
buildings  adjoining  to  it  on  two  of  its  sides — the  whole  forming 
the  fai'm-buildings  of  The  Isle ;  for  such  is  the  name  of  the  place, 
still  retained,  although  one  of  the  ancient  water-cbm'ses  is  now 
only  a  rushy  piece  of  groimd.  The  place,  which  has  an  anti- 
(]^uated,  and  even  somewhat  romantic  appearance,  was  the  property 
of  Mr  Newall,  writer  in  Dumfries,  whose  family  had  lived  in  it 
dm'ing  the  summer,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of 
certain  nocturnal  sounds  ui  the  old  tower  having  led  to  a  belief 
that  it  was  haunted.  What  added  a  little,  or  perhaps  not  a  little, 
to  the  eeriness  of  the  spot,  was  that  the  old  burying-gTOund  of 
Dunscore,  containing  the  sepulchre  of  the  dreaded  persecutor, 
Grierson  of  Lagg,  was  in  the  immediate  neighbom-hood.  Such 
was  the  '  moated  grange'  at  which  the  illustrious  poet  welcomed 
home  the  mistress  of  his  heart — the  fesciuatmg,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Jean  Armour. 

We  may  well  believe  that  it  was  a  time  of  great  happiness  to 
Bums  when  he  tu-st  saw  his  mistress  installed  in  her  little  mansion, 
and  felt  himself  the  master  of  a  household,  however  humble — 
looked  up  to  by  a  wife  as  '  the  goodmau,'  and  by  a  host  of  depen- 
dents as  '  the  master.'  Wl\o  can  refrain  from  sympathising  with 
the  great  Ul-requited  poet  in  this  brief  exception  from  a  painful 
life?     According  to  Dr  Currie — 

'  Animated  sentiments  of  any  kind  almost  always  gave  rise  in 
our  poet  to  some  production  of  his  muse.  His  sentiments  on  this 
occasion  were  in  part  expressed  by  the  foUowmg  vigorous  and 
cliaracteristic,  though  not  very  delicate  verses :  they  are  in  imita- 
tion of  an  old  ballad : — 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain, 

I'll  partake  wi'  naebodyj 
I'll  ti\k  cuckold  frae  nane, 

I'll  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. ' 
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I  liac  a  penny  to  spend, 

There — tliunks  to  nacbody ; 
I  hac  naetliini;  to  lend, 

I'll  borrow  Irao  uacbody. 

I  am  naeboily's  loril, 

I'll  be  slave  to  naebody; 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  sword, 

I'll  tak  dunts  frae  naebody.        uova 

I'll  be  mcrrj-  and  free, 

I  11  be  sad  for  naebody  ; 
If  naebody  care  for  me, 

I'll  care  for  naebody.' i 


TO  3IKS  DUNLOP. 

Ellislaxd,  17(/»  December  1788. 
My  DEAR  HONOCRED  Friexd — Tours,  dated  Edinburgh,  which  I 
have  just  read,  makes  mc  very  unhappy.  '  Almost  blind  and  wholly 
deaf,'  are  melancholy  news  of  human  nature ;  but  when  told  of  a 
much-loved  and  honoured  friend,  they  carry  misery  in  the  sound. 
Goodness  on  your  part,  and  pjratitude  on  mine,  began  a  tie  which 
has  gradually  cntwisted  itself  among  the  dearest  chords  of  my 
bosom,  and  I  tremble  at  the  omens  oif  your  late  and  present  ailing 
habit  and  shattered  health.  You  miscalculate  matters  widely  when 
you  forbid  my  waiting  on  you,  lest  it  should  hurt  my  worldly  con- 
cerns. 3Iy  small  scale  of  farmuig  is  exceedingly  more  simple  and 
easy  than  what  you  have  lately  seen  at  Moreham  Mains.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  fancy  of  the  poet  are 
the  two  grand  considerations  for  wliich  I  live :  if  miry  ridges  and 
dirty  dunghills  are  to  engross  the  best  i)art  of  the  functions  of  my 
soul  immortal,  I  had  better  been  a  rook  or  a  magpie  at  once,  and 
then  I  should  not  have  been  plagued  with  any  ideas  superior  to 
breaking  of  clods  and  picking  up  grubs  ;  not  to  mention  barn-door 
cocks  or  mallards — creatures  with  which  I  could  almost  exchange 
lives  at  any  time.  If  you  continue  so  deaf,  I  am  afraid  a  visit  will 
bo  no  great  pleasure  to  either  of  us ;  but  if  I  hear  you  are  got  so  well 

'  Phenomenon  as  Bums  was.  fttcd  in  society,  and  unrvcrsally  Ctmetl,  he  i«  little 
ajif.'         ''      "^        ""  ;  -—   .       -  ihich  it  was  not  then  the  fashion 

i-i;  Ills.    On  tlui  aith  of  November 

17r-  ■•  ''m: 

'  !  of  n.'tin.'nicnt  at  h!«  farm. 

ISiir  ~  :,  the  Poftical  Thresher,  by 

his:  n,  hurried  out  of  his  proper 

eleii:  .  and  with  his  own  hands, 

it  is  raiti,  cntii.tl  iii?  liiV.'.  Uuni.-.  v, iUi  propriety,  h^ua  momed  ibejlail — but  wehope 
he  lias  nut  thrown  away  the  <;i(ii7.' 
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again  as  to  be  able  to  relish  conversation,  look  you  to  it,  madam,  for 
I  will  make  my  threatening  good.  I  am  to  be  at  the  JSfew-year-day 
fair  of  Ayr :  and,  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  world,  friend,  I  will 
come  and  see  you. 

Your  meeting,  which  you  so  well  describe,  with  your  old  school- 
fellow and  frioid,  was  truly  interesting.  Out  upon  the  ways  of  the 
world !  They  spoil  these  '  social  otisprings  of  the  heart.'  Two 
veterans  of  the  '  men  of  the  world'  would  have  met  with  little  more 
heart-workings  than  two  old  hacks  worn  out  on  the  road.  Apropos, 
is  not  the  Scotch  phrase, '  auld  lang  syne,'  exceedingly  expressive  ? 
There  is  an  old  song  and  tune  which  has  often  thrilled  through  my 
soul.  You  know  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  old  Scotch  songs.  I  shall 
give  you  the  verses  on  the  other  sheet,  as  I  suppose  Mr  Ker^  will 
save  you  tlie  postage. 


AULU  LANG  SYNE. 


Sliould  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind  I 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne ' 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine  ; 
Eut  we've  wandered  mony  a  weary  foot, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn, 

Frae  morninjf  sun  till  dine  ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 

Sin'  auld  lang  syne. 

And  here's  a  haml,  my  trusty  here,  companion 

And  gic's  a  hand  o'  thine; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie-waught,  draught 

For  auld  lang  sync. 

'  Mr  Kcr  was  the  postmaster  in  Edinburgh — a  very  different  kind  of  officialfrom 
what  have  since  ruled  in  the  s-ame  chair.  This  wortliy  man  «  as  always  ready  to 
frank  a  letter  fur  a  friend.  Strange  -stories  are  told  of  weighty  packets— one,  it  is 
said,  eontaining  a  pair  of  buckskin-breeches  tor  a  sportsman  in  the  Highlands — 
passing  free  through  the  post-office  in  his  day. 
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And  surely  ve'll  be  your  pint-stoup, 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine;' 
And  we'll  Ink  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

Light  he  the  turf  on  the  breast  of  the  Heavcn-inspircd  poet  who 
composed  this  glorious  fragment!  There  is  more  of  tiie  fire  of  native 
genius  in  it  than  in  half-a-dozen  of  modern  English  Bacchanalians  ! 
^'ow  I  am  on  my  hobby-horse,  I  cannot  help  inserting  two  other  old 
stanzas,  which  please  me  mightily  :— 


MY  BONNIE  MARY.- 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  hll  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ;  cup 

Tiiat  I  may  drink  before  I  "o, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry ; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  ljeiwick-law,i 

And  1  maun  leave  my  bonnie  3Iary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly. 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready  ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody ; 
But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 

Vtad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  ilary. 


B.  B. 


Bums  came  to  indulge  in  little  mystifications  respecting  iiis 
songs.  Thougli  he  liere  speaks  of  Auld  Lang  Sync  as  an  old  frag- 
ment, and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  George  Thomson,  witii 
an  expression  of  self-congratulation  on  having  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  recover  it  from  an  old  man's  singing,  tlie  second  and  third 

'  At  a  Ibstival  in  honour  of  Rums,  lately  hclil  in  Boston,  rnit4?<l  States,  nn  Irish 
pentloinnn  isaid  :  'He  felt  miifli  inclined  to  claim  the  i«x;t  as  an  Irishman  ;  hut  the 
.ittciiipt  would  be  vain :  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  lyrics  would  delect  liim  at 
oncL — 

•  And  mircly  you  '11  be  your  pint-stoup. 
And  surely  I  '11  be  mine !' 

Tlierc  was  Bums,  in  the  characteristic  spirit  of  national  thrift,  R>ttling  the 
nx-koiiin^',  and  upon  condition,  ttw,  that  you  were  to  pay  fjr  the  first  pint-stouji. 
An  Irishman  would  never  have  tbousht  of  t\mX..'—U>ndim' Sfirrjiipfr.  March  lasi. 

-  Tliis  sonar  ni.iy  be  effectively  sun«  to  one  of  the  numerous  HcU  of  the  Highland 
Laddie,  which  the  rea«ler  will  tind  in  johuton'i  ilutical  Museum. 

3  North  lUTwick  Luw,  a  conical  liill  near  the  nhore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  very 
conspicuous  at  lidinburgh,  from  which  it  is  distant  abuut  twenty  miles. 
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verses — .those  expressing  the  recollections  of  youth,  and  certainly 
the  finest  of  the  set — and  oh  how  fine ! — are  by  himself.  So  also 
of  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine,  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
only  the  &st  verse  (four  lines)  was  old,  the  rest  his  oavti.  The 
old  verse  was  probably  the  same  with  one  which  occurs  near  the 
close  of  a  homely  ballad,  printed  in  Hogg  and  Motherwell's  edition 
of  Burns,  as  preserved  by  Mr  Peter  Buchan,  who  further  com- 
municates that  the  ballad  was  composed  in  1636  by  Alexander 
Lesly  of  Edin,  on  Doveran  side,  grandfather  to  the  celebrated 
Ai-chbishop  Shai-pe : — 

'  Ye  'U  bring  me  here  a  pint  of  wine, 
A  server  and  a  silver  tassie, 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  gang, 
A  health  to  my  ain  bonnie  lassie.' 

The  fact  of  Burns  pitching  upon  this  one  fine  stanza  of  an  old 
ballad  as  a  foundation  for  a  new  song,  shews  expressively  the  apt 
sense  he  had  of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  poetry,  and  how  ready 
his  imagination' was  to  take  wing  upon  the  slightest  command. 


TO  MR  JOHN  TENNANT. 

December  22, 1788. 
I  yesterday  tried  my  cask  of  wliisky  for  the  first  time,  and  I  assure 
you  it  does  you  great  credit.  It  will  bear  five  waters,  strong,  or  six, 
ordinary  toddy.  The  Avhisky  of  this  country  is  a  most  rascally 
licpior ;  and,  by  consequence,  only  drunk  by  the  most  rascally  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  I  am  persuaded,  if  you  once  get  a  footing  here, 
you  might  do  a  great  deal  of  Imsiness  in  the  way  of  consumjit ;  and 
should  you  commence  distiller  again,  this  is  the  native  barley  country. 
I  am  ignorant  if,  in  your  present  way  of  dealing,  you  would  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  extend  your  business  so  far  as  tliis  country  side. 
I  wi'itc  you  this  on  the  account  of  an  accident,  which  I  must  take 
the  merit  of  having  partly  designed  to.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  John 
Carrie,  miller  in  Carse-mill — a  man  who  is,  in  a  word,  a  '  very'  good 
man,  even  for  a  £500  bargain — he  and  his  wife  were  in  my  house 
the  time  I  broke  open  the  cask.  They  keep  a  coimtry  public-house, 
and  sell  a  great  deal  of  foreign  spirits,  but  all  along  thought  that 
whisky  would  have  degraded  their  house.  They  were  perfectly 
astonished  at  my  whisky,  both  for  its  taste  and  strength ;  and,  by 
their  desire,  I  write  you  to  know  if  you  could  supply  them  with 
liquor  of  an  equal  quality,  and  what  price.  Please  write  me  by 
ftrst  post,  and  direct  to  me  at  EUislaud,  near  Dumfries.  If  you  could 
take  a  jaunt  this  way  yourself,  I  have  a  spare  spoon,  knife  and  fork, 
very  much  at  your  ser\ace.  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Tennant  and 
all  the  good  follis  in  Glenconner  and  Baiquhaiuy.  E.  B. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  FRIARs'  CARSE  nERMITAGE. 
Extended  Cop;/. 

Thou  whom  cliancc  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed, 
Bo  thou  dcckt  in  silken  stole, 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost;l 
Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Tear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

As  youth  and  love  with  sprightly  dance, 
Beneatli  thy  morning  star  advance. 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
3Iay  delude  the  thoughtless  pair ; 
Let  I'rudcnce  bless  Enjoj-ment's  cup, 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 

Life's  meridian  flaming  nigli. 

Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale? 

Life's  proud  summits  would'st  thou  scale? 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 

Kvils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers,  evil-pinioned,  bold. 

Boar  around  each  cliftV  hold, 

Wlule  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song. 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  cv'uing  close, 

Beck'uing  thee  to  long  repose; 

A>  life  itself  liccomes  disea.se. 

Sot  k  the  chimney-nook  of  ease; 

Tliere  ruminate  with  sober  thought, 

On  all  thou  'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  ^vrought, 

And  teach  the  sportive  younkcrs  round, 

S  i.vs  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 

>.._.,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate, 

The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 

Is  not— art  thou  high  or  low! 

Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow?'- 

1  In  the  shorter  copy,  an  additional  cooplet  is  hero  inserted  :— 

Day,  how  rapid  in  itfi  flight ; 

Uuy,  how  few  must  sae  the  night ! 
3  Variation — 

Say,  man's  true  gonuine  €("11511310, 

The  4<rand  criterion  of  thc-ii-  fate. 

The  important  query  of  their  state. 
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Did  miiny  talents  gild  tliy  span  ? 
Or  fruofal  nature  grudsre  thee  one? 
Tell  tlieni,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heav'n 
To  virtue  or  to  vice  is  given. 
Say,  to  he  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  self-enjoynient  lies; 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  be  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

Thus  resigned  and  quiet,  creep 

To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep ; 

Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake, 

Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break, 

Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 

To  lijjht  and  iov  the  "ood  restore. 

To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  !  Heav'n  be  thy  guide  ! 
Quod  the  Bedesman  of  Nithside ! 

This  extended  copy  of  the  lines  for  Friars'  Carse  Ilcmiltage  was 
produced  in  December.  "We  agree  with  Allan  Cunningham  in 
seeing  in  this  second  effort  a  proof  of  the  comparative  labour  wliicli 
Burns  encountered  in  attempting  to  compose  in  pure  English. 
Tlie  restricted  religious  views  of  the  poet  will  be  remarked.^ 


TO  MR  WILLIAM  CRUIKSHAKK. 

Ei.LisLAVD,  IDi'cemher,']  1783. 

I  have  not  room,  my  dear  friend,  to  answer  all  the  particulars  of 
your  last  kind  letter.  I  shall  be  in  Edinburgh  on  some  business-vcry 
soon ;  and  as  I  shall  be  two  days,  or  jjcrhaps  tlircc,  in  town,  Ave  shall 
discuss  matters  viva  von'.  IMy  knee,  I  believe,  will  never  be  entirely 
well ;  and  an  unlucky  fall  this  winter  has  made  it  still  worse.  I 
well  remember  the  circumstance  you  allude  to  respecting  Creech's 

Is  not,  art  thou  hi_'!i  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  (!bb  or  flow? 
AVast  thou  cott:if,'er  or  king. 
Peer  or  peasant  /—no  such  thing ! 
Did  many  talents,  &c. 

'  A  pane  of  the  hermitage  window,  on  which  he  had  inscribed  some  of  the  lines 
witli  a  diamond,  was  removed  on  a  cliaii','e  of  pr.iprietors,  and  being  brought  to  sale 
at  tlic  death  of  an  old  lady  in  lf<35,  was  x>urchaaed  for  five  guineas. 
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opinion  of  Mr  Xicol ;  but  as  tlic  first  gentleman  owes  me  still  about 
lifty  pounds,  I  dare  not  meddle  in  the  att'air. 

It  gave  me  a  very  heavy  heart  to  read  such  accounts  of  the  con- 
■-uiiuencc  of  your  tiuarrel  with  that  puritanic,  rotten-hearted,  hell- 
eoniniissiouetl  scoundrel,  A .  If,  notwithstanding  your  unprece- 
dented industry  in  public,  and  your  irreproachable  conduct  in  private 
life,  he  still  has  you  so  much  in  his  power,  w!wt  ruin  may  he  not 
bring  on  soine  others  I  could  name  ? 

ilany  and  happy  returns  of  seasons  to  you,  with  your  dearest  and 
worthiest  friend,  and  the  lovely  little  pledge  of  your  happy  union. 
May  the  great  Author  of  life,  and  of  every  enjoyment  that  can 
render  life  deligiitfui,  make  her  that  comfortable  blessing  to  you  both 
wliich  you  so  ardently  wish  for,  and  which,  allow  me  to  say,  yon  so 
well  deserve !  Glance  over  the  foregoing  verses,  and  let  me  have 
your  blots.     Adieu  !  It.  13. 

Un  New- Year's  morning  178!),  Gilbert  Burns  thus  afiectionately 
-ddressed  his  brother: 

jros.-iiiiEL,  Ift  Jan.  1780. 

De.vr  Bkother — I  have  just  finished  my  New-Year's-day  break- 

•ist  in  the  usual  form,  which  naturally  makes  me  call  to  mind  the 

days  of  former  years,  and  the  society  in  which  we  used  to  begin  them  ; 

and  when  I  look  at  our  family  vicissitudes,  'tlirough  the  dark  postern 

of  time  long  ela])sed,'  I  cannot  help  remarking  to  you,  my  dear 

brother,  how  good  the  God  of  Seaso.ns  is  to  us,  and  tiiat,  however 

omc  clouds  may  seem  to  lower  over  the  jjortion  of  time  before  us, 

wc  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  all  will  turn  out  well. 

Your  mother  and  sisters,  with  Robert  the  second,  join  me  in  tlio 
ccroi>liments  of  the  season  to  you  and  Mrs  IJurns,  and  beg  you  will 
remember  us  in  the  same  manner  to  "William  the  first  time  you  see 
him.     I  am,  de.ir  brother,  youre,  GiUiEUT  1jLUX«. 

'file  poet  on  the  same  day  thus  addressed  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  Ins  friends : 

TO  MRS  DCNLOP. 

Ellisla.vd,  Kne-pear-clai/  Montiiig,  I7S9. 
Thi.s,  dear  madam,  is  r.  morning  of  wishes,  and  would  to  God  that 
I  came  under  the  apostle  James's  description ! — Ihr  pi-nycr  of  a  ri<jh- 
feous  viait  vvailcth  imi'li.  In  that  case,  madam,  you  should  welcome  in 
a  ye.-ir  full  of  blassings  :  everything  that  obstructs  or  disturbs  tran- 
ijuillity  and  self-enjoyment  should  be  removed,  and  every  pleiusurc 
that  frail  humanity  can  taste  should  be  yours.  I  own  myself  so  little 
a  Presbyterian,  that  I  approve  set  times  and  sesLSons  of  more  than 
ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  in  on  that  habituated  routine 
of  life  and  thought  which  is  .so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to  a  kind 
of  instinct,  or  even  sonic'.imes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  u  state  very 
little  superior  to  mere  machinery. 

VOL.  11.  q- 
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This  day — the  first  Sunday  of  May — a  breezy,  blue-skied  noon  some 
time  about  the  beginning,  and  a  hoary  morning  and  cahn  sunny  day 
about  tlic  end,  of  autumn— tliese,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  with 
me  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the  Spectator,  Tlie 
Vision  of  Mirza,  a  piece  that  struck  my  young  fancy  before  I  was 
capable  of  fixing  an  idea  to  a  word  of  three  syllables :  '  On  the  5th 
day  of  the  moon,  wliich,  according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathei's, 
I  always  keqj  holy,  after  having  washed  myself  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  ascended  tlie  high  hill  of  Bagdad,  in  order  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.' 

We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  substance  or  stnicture 
of  our  souls,  so  cannot  account  for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them 
that  one  should  be  particularly  pleased  with  this  thing,  or  struck 
with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different  cast,  makes  no  exti-aordinary 
•impression.  I  have  some  favom-ite  flowers  in  spring,  among  Avliich 
are  the  mountain-daisy,  the  harebell,  the  foxglove,  the  wild-brier 
rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  hawtliorn,  that  I  view  and 
hang  over  with  particular  delight.  T  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary 
Avhistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  sunnner  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing  cadence 
of  a  troop  of  gray  plovers,  in  an  autumnal  morning,  without  feeling 
an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell 
me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are  we  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which,  like  the  iEolian  harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression 
of  the  imssing  accident?  Or  do  these  workings  argue  something 
within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  ?  I  own  myself  partial  to  such 
proofs  of  those  awful  and  in)portant  realities — a  God  that  made  all 
things — man's  immaterial  and  immortal  nature — and  a  world  of  weal 
or  wo  beyond  death  and  the  grave !  R.  B. 


ELEGY  ON  THE  YEAR  1788. 

Jan.  1,  1780. 
For  Lords  or  Kings  I  dinna  mourn, 
E'en  let  them  die — for  tliat  they're  born: 
But  oh !  prodigious  to  reflec' ! 

A  towmont,  sirs,  is  ganc  to  wreck !  twelvemonth 

Oh  Eighty-eight,  in  tliy  snia'  space 
What  dire  events  ha'e  taken  place! 
Of  what  enjoyments  tliou  hast  reft  us! 
Id  what  a  pickle  thou  hast  left  us! 

The  Spanish  empire's  tint  a  liead,i  lost 

And  my  auld  tcethless  Bawtie's-  dead; 
The  tulzie's  sair  'tween  Pitt  and  Fox,  g^rht 

And  our  guid wife's  wee  birdie  cocks ; 

'  Charles  III.,  king  of  .Spain,  died  on  the  iSth  of  December  1788. 
2  A  generic  familiar  name  for  a  dog  in  Scotland. 
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The  tane  is  game,  a  bliudie  devil, 

But  to  the  htn-hirds  unco  civil : 

The  tither's  something  dour  o'  treadin', 

But  better  stuff  ne'er  clawed  a  midden. 

Yc  ministei-s,  come  mount  tlio  pu'pit, 

And  cry  till  ye  be  hearse  and  roopit, 

For  Eighty-ei^ht  he  wished  you  wcel, 

And  gied  ye  a'  baith  gear  and  meal ;  money 

E'en  mony  a  plack,  and  mony  a  peck,  coin 

Ye  ken  yoursuLs,  for  little  feck !  .  .  . 

Observe  the  very  nowte  and  sheep,  cattle 

How  do^vf  and  dowie  now  they  creep :  dull 
2s'ay,  even  tlic  yirth  itscl'  does  cry, 

For  Embro'  wells  arc  gnitten  dry.'  wept 

Oh  Eighty-nine,  thou's  but  a  bairn. 

And  no  owre  auld,  I  hope,  to  learn ! 

Thou  beai-dkss  boy,  I  i)ray  tak'  care, 

Thou  now  has  got  thy  daddy's  chair, 

Nac  hand-cuffed,  muzzled,  hap-shackled  Rcgent,- 

But,  like  hinisel',  a  full  free  agent. 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 

Nae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man! 

As  rauckle  better  as  you  can. 

A  letter  to  Dv  Muere  acquaints  ii.s  with  the  views  of  Burns  at 
this  time.  Already  fearful  about  his  farm,  he  was  using  influence 
to  obtain  an  E.xcise  appointment  for  the  district  in  wliich  he 
resided.  lie  develops  to  the  amiable  novelist  his  opinions  as  to 
literary  labour,  which  are  remarkably  sound  and  judicious,  and 
his  desire  to  continue  in  the  worship  of  the  Muse,  but  not  to  be 
too  eager  for  a  reappearance  before  the  public. 


TO  Ull  MOORE. 

°  Eluslasd,  ilh  Jan.  I'QO. 
Sir— As  often  as  I  think  of  writing  to  you,  which  has  been  three 
or  four  times  every  week  these  six  montiis,  it  gives  me  something  so 
like  the  idea  of  an  ordinary-sized  statue  offering  at  a  conversation 
with  the  Rliodian  colossus,  that  rny  mind  misgives  me,  and  the  affair 
always  miscarries  somewhere  between  purpose  and  resolve.  I  have 
at  last  got  some  business  with  you,  and  business  letters  arc  written 

1  TIic  IvlinburRh  ncwrsr-ipcrs  of  this  period  contain  many  references  to  a  scarcity 
of  water,  in  con:^-<]nencc  of  severe  frost. 

*  Tlie  Icinf?  having  shewn  g)inptonia  of  unsound  min.1  in  Novimbtr,  the  pablio 
was  at  this  time  agitac<.-d  with  dLscuasiuns  as  to  the  choice  of  a  regent. 
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by  the  style-Look.  I  say  my  business  is  witii  you,  sir  ;  for  you  never 
had  any  -.vith  me,  except  the  business  that  benevolence  lias  in  the 
mansion  of  poverty. 

The  character  and  employment  of  a  poet  were  formerly  my  plea- 
sure, but  are  now  my  pride.  I  know  that  a  very  great  deal  of  iny 
late  eclat  was  owing  to  the  singularity  of  my  situation,  and  the 
honest  prejudice  of  Scotsmen ;  but  still,  as  I  said  in  the  preface  to  my 
first  edition,  I  do  look  upon  myself  as  having  some  pretensions  from 
nature  to  the  i^octic  character.  1  have  not  a  doubt  but  the  knack, 
the  aptitude  to  learn  tlie  muses'  trade,  is  a  gift  bestowed  by  Him 
'  who  forms  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul ;'  but  I  as  firmly  believe  that 
excellence  in  the  profession  is  tlie  fruit  of  industry,  labour,  attention, 
and  pains — at  least  I  am  resolved  to  try  my  doctrine  by  the  test  of 
experience.  Another  appearance  from  the  press  I  put  off  to  a  very 
distant  day — a  day  that  nray  never  aiTivc  ;  but  poesy  I  am  determined 
.to  prosecute  with  all  my  vigour.  Nature  has  given  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  profession  the  talents  of  sliining  in  every  species  of  composi- 
tion. I  shall  try  (for  until  trial  it  is  impossible  to  know)  wliether 
she  has  (jualificd  me  to  shine  in  any  one.  The  worst  of  it  is,  by  the 
time  one  has  finished  a  piece,  it  has  been  so  often  viewed  and 
reviewed  before  the  mental  eye,  that  one  loses  in  a  good  measure  tlie 
powers  of  critical  discrimination.  H,ere  the  best  criterion  I  know  is 
a  friend,  not  only  of  abilities  to  judge,  but  with  good-nature  enougli, 
like  a  prudent  teacher  with  a  young  learner,  to  praise  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  is  exactly  just,  lest  the  thin-skinned  animal  fall  into  tliat 
most  deplorable  of  all  poetic  diseases — heart-breaking  despondency 
of  himself.  Dare  I,  sir,  already  inmiensely  indebted  to  your  good- 
ness, ask  the  additional  obligation  of  your  being  that  friend  to  me  ?  I 
enclose  you  an  essay  of  mine,  in  a  walk  of  poesy  to  me  entirely  new; 
I  mean  the  Ejiistle  addressed  to  T!.  G.,  Esq.,  or  Robert  Graham  of 
Fintry,  Escj.,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  worth,  to  whom  I  lie  imder 
very  great  obligations.  The  story  of  the  poem,  lilcc  most  of  my 
poems,  is  connected  with  my  own  story  ;  and  to  give  you  the  one  I 
must  give  you  something  of  the  other.  I  cannot  boast  of  Mr  Creech's 
ingenuous  fair-dealing  to  mc.  He  kejit  me  hanging  about  Edinburgh 
from  tlie  7th  August  IT"^"  until  the  \\M\\  April  17>>'S,  before  he  would 
condescend  to  give  mc  a  statement  of  affairs  ;  nor  had  I  got  it  even 
then,  but  for  an  angry  letter  I  wrote  him,  which  irritated  his  pride. 
*  I  could '  not '  a  tale,'  but  a  detail '  unfold ;'  but  wliat  am  I  that  should 
speak  against  the  Lord's  anointed  Bailie  of  Edinburgh  ? 

I  believe  I  shall  in  wliole,  X'lOO  cojiyriglit  included,  clear  about 
£400  some  little  odds  ;  and  even  part  of  this  depends  upon  what  the 
gentleman  lias  yet  to  settle  with  me.  I  give  you  this  information, 
because  yon  did  me  the  lionour  to  interest  yourself  much  in  my  wei- 
fai-e.  I  give  you  this  information,  Init  I  give  it  to  yourself  only  ;  for  I 
am  still  much  in  tlie  gentleman's  n)ercy.  Perhaps  I  injure  the  man 
in  the  idea  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  have  of  him  :  God  forbid  I 
should !  A  little  time  will  try,  for  in  a  montli  I  shall  go  to  town  to 
wind  up  the  business,  if  possible. 
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To  give  tlic  rest  of  my  story  in  brief:  I  liave  married  'iny  Jean,' 
and  taken  a  farnj.  Willi  tiic  first  step,  I  have  every  day  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  with  the  hist,  it  is  rather  the  reverse. 
I  have  a  younger  brother,  wlio  supports  my  aged  mother  ;  anotlicr 
Btill  younger  brotlier,  and  tliree  sisters,  in  a  farm.  On  my  last  return 
from  Edinburgh,  it  cost  me  about  £180  to  save  them  from  ruin.  Not 
tliat  I  liave  lost  so  much  :  I  only  interposed  between  my  brother 
and  his  impending  fate  by  the  loan  of  so  much.  I  give  myself  no 
airs  on  this,  for  it  was  mere  selfishness  on  my  part :  I  was  conscious 
tliat  tlie  wrong  scale  of  tlie  balance  was  ])retty  heavily  charged,  and 
I  thought  that  throwing  a  little  filial  piety  and  fraternal  afteetion 
into  the  scale  in  my  favour,  might  help  to  smooth  matters  at  the  fjrnud 
rfkoniiif).  There  is  still  one  thing  would  make  my  cii'cumstances 
quite  easy:  I  have  an  Excise-officer's  commission,  and  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  coimcry  division.  3Iy  re<picst  to  Mr  Urahani,  who  is  one 
of  the  comntissioners  of  Excise,  was,  if  in  his  power,  to  procure  me 
that  division,  if  I  were  very  sanguine,  1  might  hope  that  some  of 
my  great  patrons  might  procure  me  a  treasury-warrant  for  super- 
\isor,  surveyor-general,  kc. 

Thus,  secure  of  a  livelihood,  *  to  thee,  sweet  Poctr}-,  delightful 
maid,'  I  would  consecrate  my  future  days.  R.  13. 


TO  .MU  ROBERT  AI.VSLIE. 

Ellisland,  JanHari/6,  1709. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  you,  my  dear  sir.  May  you 
be  comparatively  happy,  up  to  your  coiujtarative  worth,  among  the 
sons  of  men  ;  which  wish  would,  I  am  sure,  make  you  one  of  the 
most  blest  of  the  human  i-ace. 

I  do  not  know  if  passing  a  'writer  to  the  Signet'  bo  a  trial  of 
scientific  merit,  or  a  mere  business  of  friends  and  interest.  However 
it  be,  let  me  fjuote  you  my  two  favourite  passages,  which,  though  I 
have  repeated  tliem  ten  thousand  times,  still  they  rouse  my  manhood, 
and  steel  my  resolution  like  inspiration  : 


rin  Reason  build  resolve, 

That  eoluniii  of  true  majesty  iii  man. —  Yottng. 

Hear,  Alfrcil,  hero  of  the  Btate, 

Tliy  genius  heaven's  hi^h  will  declare  ; 

The  triumph  of  the  truly  great. 

Is  never,  never  to  despair  ! 

Is  never  to  dej>p.iir. — Masi/ue  of  Alfre'. 

I  grant  you  enter  the  lists  of  life  to  struggle  for  bread,  business, 
notice,  and  distinction,  in  common  with  hundreds.  But  who  are 
they  \  Men  like  yourself,  and  of  that  aggregate  body  your  compeers, 
seven-tenths  of  them  come  short  of  your  advantages,  natural  and 
accidental;  while  two  of  those  that  remain,  cither  neglect  their  (larts, 
as  flowers  blooming  in  a  desert,  or  misspend  tlieir  strength  like  a 
bull  goring  a  bramble  bush. 
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But  to  cliaugc  the  theme  :  I  am  still  catering  for  Johnson's  publi- 
cation ;  and  among  others,  I  have  brushed  up  the  following  old 
favourite  song  a  little,  with  a  view  to  your  worship.  I  have  only 
altered  a  word  here  and  there ;  but  if  you  like  the  humour  of  it,  we 
shall  think  of  a  stanza  or  two  to  add  to  it.i  B.  B. 


1  The  name  of  the  song  here  alluded  to  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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No.  10  (p.  33).— Additional  Stanzas  of  the  Vision,  &c. 

A  siANUSCRiPT  of  ton  leaves,  in  Bnrns's  handwriting,  was  tiU  lately 
in  possession  of  William  Allason  Cunninghainc,  Esq.  of  Logan  House, 
grandson  of  5Irs  General  Stewart  of  Staii-.  It  contains  The  Vision 
unabridged,  as  it  stood  in  llSd—Tha  Gloomy  Xinht  is  Gathering 
Fast — The  Lass  of  BaUochmyh — My  Nanic  0 — Handsome  N'tll — 
Song  in  the  Character  of  a  Ituined  Farmer—Song,  Though  Cruel 
Fate  should  bid  us  Part — and  Misgivings  of  Despondency  on  the 
Approach  of  the  Gloomy  Monarch  of  the  Gravef  all  of  them 
being  poems  wliich  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition,  but  most  of 
wliich  were  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh,  or  second  edition.  From 
allusions,  the  3IS.  was  undoubtedly  written  after  July  17S6,  and 
before  the  Eduiburgh  edition  came  out.  It  seems  to  be  the  MS. 
which  Burns  sent  to  ilrs  Stewart  of  Stair,  when  contemplating 
his  West-India  voyage  (sec  Vol.  I.  p.  *29y.)  By  the  liberality  of  31r 
Dick,  bookseller,  Ajt,  present  proprietor  of  the  5IS.,  wo  are  enabled 
to  present  such  portions  of  its  contents  as  have  not  seen  tho  light  : 


additional  stanzas  of  '  THE  VISION.' 

After  ISth  stanza  of  printed  copies: 

With  secret  throes  I  marked  that  eartli, 
That  cottage,  witness  of  my  birtli ; 
And  near  I  saw,  bold  issuing  forth 

In  youtiiful  pride, 
A  Lindsay,  race  of  noble  wortli. 

Famed  far  and  wide. 

Where,  hid  behind  a  spreading  wood, 
An  ancient  I'ict-built  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  pair;  ^ 

Sweet  sbono  their  high  maternal  blood 

And  father's  air.' 

'  Siintlrnm.— fl.  >Tr  H.itniltnn  nf  SumlruiTi  v.:.s  iii.TrrifKl  to  a  sister  of  Colonel 
Montsriniierj'  of  CoiUCielil ;  i-otiBifnicntly,  Hums  fell  n  RTc.it  interest  in  tlie  fnmily. 
The  fciimle  i<air  \rcrc  ML»ivs  Lillias  and  3Iar!,'arct  liamiltun,  tlic  latter  of  whom 
Btill  lives  ilUil.) 
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An  ancient  tower  ^  to  memory  brouglit 
How  Dettingen's  bold  hero  fought ; 
►Still  far  from  sinking  into  nought, 

It  owns  a  lord 
Who  '  far  iu  western'-  climates  fought, 

With  trusty  sword. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade 
Stalked  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  saw  a  martial  race  portrayed 

In  colours  strong;-' 
Bold,  sodger-featured,  undismayed, 

They  stalked  along. 


Among  the  rest  I  well  could  spy 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy, 
The  sodger  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water; 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy 

That  owned  inefrater.^ 

After  the  20th  stanza : 

Near  by  arose  a  mansion  fine,^ 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine ; 
Not  rustic  muses  such  as  mine. 

With  holly  crowned. 
But  th'  ancienti  tuneful,  laurelled  Nine, 

From  classic  ground. 

I  mourned  the  card  that  Fortune  dealt, 
To  see  where  bonnie  Whitefoords  dwelt  ;'J 
But  other  prospects  made  me  melt, 

That  village  near  ;  ^ 
There  Nature,  Friendship,  Love  I  felt, 

Fond-minn:lin<j  dear. 

Hail !  nature's  pang,  more  strong  than  death ! 
Warm  friendship's  glow,  like  kindling  wrath! 
Love,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  dying  friend ! 
'Not  even'"  with  life's  wild  devious  })ath, 

'i'our  force  shall  end ! 

1  stair.—/?. 

-  'J'licsc  worilH  arc  wTittcn  over  the  original  in  anotlicr  liiind. 

3  The  Mont^'omcrics  of  (.'oilsfield. 

■•  Captain  .Jnims  JIontL,'onu-ry,  Mastor  of  St  James's  Lodge,  Torbolton,  to  which 
tlio  author  has  tlie  honour  to  behins;.— /i. 

5  Auehinlcck.— fi.  'I'ho  ])oet  liere  pays  a  compliment  to  the  Boswell  family,  and 
particularly  to  the  hioicraphcr  of  .lohnson. 

•'  HaUochniyle.     The  \S'hitefoords  were  at  this  time  parting  with  the  property. 

V  Maucliline. 

8  Uri^'inally  written  '  only.' 
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The  power  that  gave  the  soft  al;i:  ins, 
III  liloomiiiy  Whitelbord's  rosy  charms, 
Still  threats  the  tiny-fcatliered  amis, 

The  liarbl'd  dart, 
AVhile  lovely  Wilhehnina  warms 

The  coldest  heart.i 

After  the  21st— 

Where  Liiijar  loaves  his  moorland  jdaid,- 
Wiicro  lately  Want  Wiis  idly  laid, 
I  marki^d  busy,  bustlin^r  Trade, 

In  fervid  tiamc, 
Beneath  a  patroness's  aid. 

Of  noble  name ; 

AVhile  countless  hills  I  could  survey. 
And  countless  Hocks  as  well  as  they; 
But  other  scenes  did  charms  display. 

That  better  please, 
Where  polished  manners  dwelt  w  ith  Gray 

In  rural  ease.^ 

Where  Cessnock  pours  with  gurgling  sound,-* 
And  Irwino,  marking  out  the  bound, 
Enamoured  of  the  scenes  around, 

Slow  runs  his  race, 
A  name  I  doubly-honoured  found,'' 

With  knightly  grace. 

Brydone's  brave  ward,  I  saw  liim  stand,'"' 
Fame  humbly  offering  her  hand  ; 
And  near  his  kinsman's  rustic  band," 

With  one  accord, 
Lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot, 
Near  s;indy  wilds  I  did  him  note;" 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  iiot. 

At  times  o'erran; 
But  large  in  every  feature  wrgte, 

Appeared  the  man. 

'  A  comiilimonttoMissWIlhelmina  Alcx.-imlfr,  the  '  IJonny  I.ass  of  IlalWhniylp, 
in   whom   t-crtiiinly,  when  .Maria  WhiU-fiwrd  departed,  the  poetic  wu^^hlppe'r  of 
boniuy  fuuni)  a  new  goUdcdN  nui  inferior  to  the  former  diviniiy. 

-  lumjKKk  — H.  3  Mr  Karqiihar  Gray.— fl.  *  Auiliinskielh. 

5  Cavrinc^ton  — fl.    Cunningham  of  C'aIlrin^ton,  Haronct. 

«  Colonel  Fiillarton.— /*.  7  Ur  Fullarton.— W. 

»  Orangeficld.— B.    Jlr  l)alr>inrle  of  Orangefield,  near  Ajt,  was  an  active  patron 
of  liiims. 
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SONG 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  HUINED  FARMER. 

Tu.vE — Go  from  my  window.  Love,  do. 

The  sun  he  is  sunk  in  the  west, 
All  creatures  retiriid  to  rest, 
While  here  I  sit  all  sore  beset 

With  sorrow,  grief,  and  wo ; 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  • 

The  prosperous  man  is  asleep, 

Nor  hears  how  the  whirlwinds  sweep ; 

But  misery  and  I  must  watch 

The  surly  tempest  blow : 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  6  ! 

There  lies  the  dear  partner  of  my  breast, 
Her  cares  for  a  moment  at  rest : 
Must  I  see  thee,  ray  youthful  pride. 

Thus  brought  so  very  low  ! 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 

There  lie  my  sweet  babies  in  her  arms, 
No  anxious  fear  their  little  lieart  alarms ; 
But  for  their  sake  my  lieart  doth  ache, 
With  many  a  bitter  throe : 
And  it's  O,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 

I  once  was  by  fortune  carest, 
I  once  could  relieve  the  distrcst : 
Now,  life's  poor  support  hardly  earned. 

My  fiitc  will  scarce  bestow : 
And  it's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 

No  comfort,  no  comfort  I  have ! 
How  welcome  to  me  were  the  grave ! 
But  then  my  wife  and  children  dear, 

0  whither  would  they  go  ? 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0  ! 

O  whither,  O  whither  shall  I  turn  ! 
All  friendless,  forsalcen,  forlorn  ! 
For  in  this  world  Ecst  or  Peace 

1  never  more  shall  know ! 
And  it 's  0,  fickle  Fortune,  0 ! 


No.  11.  (p.  7S).— Excursions  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  1787. 

In  previous  nan-ativcs  of  Burns's  life,  the  events  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  17S7  arc  to  a  serious  extent  incon-ectly  arranged. 

Dr  Curric  represents  Burns  as  returning  from  Mauchline  to  Edin- 
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bur;:li  in  June,  and  tlicnce  setting  out  on  the  West  Highland  ride 
which  terminated  nt  Dumbarton.  Tliere  is  no  apparent  evidence  for 
his  liavin<»  returned  at  this  time  to  EdinburL;h ;  neither  is  there  any 
direct  evidence  a::ainst  it ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that 
IJurns  would  Uike  Edinburfjh  on  his  way  from  3Iauchline  to  the  "West 
Hi-'hlands.  It  would  be  like  a  gentleman  taking  London  on  his  way 
from  Bristol  to  AVales. 

Tlie  learned  biographer  is  certainly  wrong  in  placing  the  tour  by 
Stirling  to  Harvieston  with  Dr  Adair  in  iVugust.  Bums  was  at 
Mauchlino  till  the  7th  of  that  month,  and  on  the  23d  he  wrote  a 
letter  d;ited  from  Xicol's  house  in  Eduiburgh.  On  the  2.jtli,  he  and 
^■iL■ol  set  out  on  their  postch:\ise  journey  to  the  Iliglflands.  It  is  very 
xmlikely  that  Bums  would  have  a  ten  days'  tour  between  the  7th 
and  23d  of  August,  and  so  early  as  the  25th  set  out  again  over  the 
same  ground— gi-ound,  too,  which  Currie  represents  him  as  ha\'ing 
jiassed  over  for  a  first  time  in  June.  But  it  is  not  merely  unlikely. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  Bums's  jounial  of  the  tour  in  August,  and  his 
letter  of  the  2Sth  of  that  month,  describing  to  Gavin  Hamilton  his 
relations  at  Harvieston,  and  believe  that  he  had  ever  before  passed 
along  the  ground  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  or  that  he  had 
seen  that  Harvieston  family  for  a  space  of  ten  days  within  the  last 
three  weeks.  In  short,  there  neither  could  be  an  excursion  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  "West  Highlands  in  June  (necessarily  involving 
>  nor  an  c.irlier  visit  to  .'-  '  "         nd  Harvieston  in  August 

t:  ■  described  in  the  text  as  i  4  on  the  25th. 

Dr  Currie  was  probably  misled  on  these  points  by  a  niisrecollec- 
tion  of  Dr  Adair,  writing  at  a  distance  of  a  dozen  years,  from  an 
event,  the  chronology  of  which  had  ])robably  not  deeply  impressed 
lum  at  first.  Finding  Dr  Adair  spealcing,  m  an  August  tour,  of  a 
previous  visit  of  Bunis  to  Stirling  (when  the  disloyal  lines  were 
^vl•itten),  the  biogra])her  had  imagined  that  the  poet  was  there  in  the 
course  of  the  "West  HiglUand  tour  of  June.  To  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  time  for  the  second  tour,  before  the  commencement  of  the  poet's 
journey  with  Nicol,  he  took  it  upon  him  to  set  <lown  the  latter  event 
as  occurring  about  the  beginning  of  September,  although  in  his  own 
second  volume  he  gives  a  letter  of  Burns,  written  at  Inverness  on  the 
'        f  that  niontli,  a;, "  ';  t  of  the  17th,  in  which  the  poet  tells 

lie  returned  to  V.  .  .  ijrutn-ifn}/,  after  a  journey  of  tweulij' 

two  days.  These  form  grave  charges  of  inaccuracy  against  1  )r  Currie ; 
and  our  wonder  at  his  not  penetrating  Dr  Adair's  error  is  increased 
when  we  find  in  his  own  edition  a  series  of  letters  of  Mr  Ramsay  of 
I  ds  the  end  of  October,  evidently  reu'arding 

I  an  event  which  had  just  tiiken  jil.i'jc,  and 

alluding  to  his  call  on  Lady  Clackmannan,  which  Adair  led  liim  to 
place  in  August,  as  a  still  later  particular.  Apparently  to  subdue 
the  tone  of  this  last  inconsistency,  the  learned  editor  gives  the  gcntle- 
womr.n's  name  as  '  Lady  C.,'  a  trick  of  edi--  "  'it  be  one)  which 
could  scarcely  liave  been  expected  from  so  Me  a  person. 

In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Bums  by  .lUlau  Cunningham,  the 
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imaginary  visit  to  Stirling  in  June  is  particularised  on  speci'lation, 
and  two  brief  dateless  letters,  written  by  the  poet  at  Oclitcrtyre,  are 
involved  in  the  same  trip,  although  containing  personal  alhisions  evi- 
dently applicable  to  a  later  period,  and  geographical  details  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  che  idea  of  an  excursion  ending  at  ])umbarton. 
Ciinninghani  likewise  implicitly  adopts  the  Adair  tour  as  an  event 
of  Au"-ust,  and,  in  a  lamentable  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
Nicol  tour,  inserts  in  the  former  the  description  of  the  Harvieston 
family,  which  he  must  have  plainly  seen  belonged  to  tiie  latter.  He 
clenches  all  Dr  Currie's  errors  as  to  Ochtertyre  and  Clackmannan; 
and  after  making  a  most  extraordinary  porridge  of  ti\e  poet's 
autumn,  says  very  naively,  that  we  see  in  it  a  mind  'unfitted  with 
an  aim :'  '  he  moved  much  about  without  any  visible  purpose  in  liis 
motions.' 

Tlie  present  editor  has  used  his  best  endeavours  to  read  off  the 
proceedings  of  the  autumn  according  to  the  authentic  documents 
relative  to  it.  He  has  been  forced  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Adair  trip  took  place,  not  in  August,  but  in  October  ;  and  this 
notwithstanding  a  very  feimidable  ])leading  which  has  reached  him 
from  an  authoritative  quarter,  tliat  it  is  a  late  period  of  the  year  for 
the  Harvieston  folk  to  have  adopted  for  their  great  annual  washing. 
Burns  first  visits  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  Bannockbuni,  and  Stirling  on 
the  25t]i  and  2t)th  of  August.  In  liis  diary,  and  in  his  letter  of  tlie 
26th  to  Muir,  he  describes  these  places  with  tite  freshness  of  novelty. 
He  then  inscribes  the  fatal  lines  on  the  inn  v.indow.  On  the  27th 
he  pays  his  first  visit  to  Harvieston,  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  main 
tour,  and  an  aftiiir  of  a  single  day.  That  scene  he  also  describes  v,-ith 
the  feelings  of  novelty.  The  tour  ends  on  the  Kith  Se])tember,  and 
lie  receives  a  letter  from  Josiah  AV'alker,  dated  the  loth,  remind- 
ing him  of  a  jn-omiscd  visit  to  >Sir  William  JIurray  at  Ochtertyre. 
He  proceeds  Avith  Adair  early  in  October — breaks  the  treasonous 
pane  at  Stirling — introduces  Adair  at  Harvieston— even  tiie  storm 
by  wliicii  he  was  detained  two  days  at  the  foot  of  tiic  Ochils 
happens  pat  to  this  timei — then  he  goes  on  to  Mr  Kamsay,  thence 
to  Sir  William  Murray  at  Oclitcrtyre — finally  returns  by  Clack- 
mannan, to  see  tlie  old  lady  of  wlioin  ilr  Ramsay  had  told  him.  The 
indissoluble  connection  between  the  Ochtertyre  visit  and  that  to 
Lady  Clacivinannau  is  substantiated  by  Kamsay's  letter  of  tlie  22d  of 
October,  and  Burns's  own  epistle  to  ]\Ir  Miller  of  the  20th,  now  for. 
tiie  first  time  printed ;  and  this  connection  is  nearly  cnoiigli  to  settle 
the  whole  (piestion. 

What  finally  sets  it  at  rest  is  a  document,  lighted  upon  since  the 

'  Edin.  Oct.  12.— On  AVedncsd.iy  ninlit  (lOtli),  we  had  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
riiin,  (liirinir  -which  the  Juncl,  Logan,  from  the  lliyhlands,  ladcu  with  kelp,  was 
(Irivcii  .-ishdiv  ;it  Nuwliavcn. 

Montrose.  Oct.  12.— 1-ast  night  there  was  a  piodigioiis  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  wind 
N.W.     Various  accidents  to  shipping  tool<  i)lacc. 

Afircfi.<!tk,  Oct.  13. — Wednesday,  we  had  a  heavy  rain,  with  a  violent  gale  of  wind 
from  the  nortli  and  northeast,  whieli  eoniinued  with  unremitting  fury  till  next 
morning,  and  occasioned  a  great  flood  in  the  Tync.— jVfif,«//rt/*cr.v  passim. 
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above  w.t;  written,  riiid  allmV'J  to  in  tlie  text,  slicwinp^  that  liiirns 
was  a  subject  of  le^jal  proceediiifrs,  and  made  a  jiersonal  appearance 
in  I2dinbnr<;h  on  account  of  tlieni,  on  t!ic  l.jtli  of  Anirust.  Aniv- 
inj^  in  Kdinbur^di  from  Moss;^icl  on  tlie  7th,  cnij'agcd  in  tiic;-c  lej;al 
matters  on  and  perhaps  before  the  15th,  writing  to  Pioberl  Ainslio 
from  Nicol's  liouse  on  the  23d,  and  settinjj  out  on  tiio  postcliaise 
journey  witlj  Nicol  on  tlie  i.'jtii,  there  is  no  time  for  a  ten-days'  tour 
with  L>r  Adair  diirinij  this  montli.  No  such  tour,  tlierefore,  took 
place  at  that  time.  Tlie  early  and  middle  part  of  October  is  tlic  lirst 
clear  space  of  time  which  will  sufiico  for  a  ten-days'  tour  :  it  is  also 
the  fii-st  sutiicient  space  of  time  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  winter,  after 
which  any  such  tour  w;is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place. 


No.  12.  (p.  201). — Buuxs's  ^lAimiACiK  :  "Was  it  kvku  An.mlled? 

On  this  subject  I  submitted  to  a  counsel  learned  in  the  law  a  case, 
rcpcatin;;  the  circumstances  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  ]»resent 
work.     The  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

'  A  niarria;^e  once  existing  cannot  bo  annulled  but  by  divorce. 
The  destruction  of  documents  may  jdace  imjiedimcnts  in  tlic  way  of 
proving  that  it  had  existed,  just  as  burning  a  bloody  shirt  may  render 
it  more  difiicult  to  ])rove  a  murder;  but  \.\\c  fitrt  cannot  be  altere<l. 
The  subse<iuent  formal  man-iage  aiid  the  church  censure  would  go 
for  notiiing,  except  in  the  way  of  evidence,  and  to  throw  doubt  on 
what  might  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 

*  The  question  then  is — %raa  there  a  marriage  ?  Certainly  there 
was,  if  the  document  was  a  declaration  by  JJnrns  that  Jean  Armcur 
w;i.s  his  wife,  or  that  he  had  married  her,  ami  she  accepted  it  in  that 
light  ut  tlic  time.  The  following  from  Erskinc  will  shew  that  tlio 
rule  is  much  older  than  IJuriis's  day : — 

'"Marriage  may  be  without  doubt  perfected  by  the  consent  of 
j)arties  declared  by  writing,  provided  the  writing  be  so  conceived  as 
necessarily  to  impart  their  present  consent.  The  proof  of  marriago 
is  not  conHiied  to  the  testimonies  of  the  clergyman  and  witnesses 
present  at  the  ceremony.  The  siibseiiucnt  acknowledgment  of  it  by 
the  parties  is  sullicicnt  to  sirjtport  the  man  iage,  if  it  apjiear  to  have 
been  made  not  in  a  jocular  mannei-,  but  seriously,  and  with  deli- 
]>cration." 

'  The  difficulties  have  occurred  where  the  acknowledgment  ajv 
pcared  to  be  with  no  intention  to  hold  a  marriage,  but  to  serve 
some  tcmjiorary  jjurpose.  rndoubtedly,  if  JJurns  had  maiTied  any- 
liody  else,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  bigamy.' 
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